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ſpects ſhe was thrifty, and even parfimonious ; but, 


in this, the was what the generality would, perhaps, 


call profuſe 3 for ſhe eſteemed a good education the 


beſt and moſt laſting patrimony. Accordingly, ſhe 


was at pains to introduce them into the beſt company, 


and to teach them all thoſe accompliſhments; "which 
it would be unbecoming the charaRer of 'a gentleman 

or Lady to be ignorant Uf. She taught bock her ford 
Vol. II. | B . herſelf 


* 
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DECENT and difcreet widow was len 
by her huſband, (a gentleman of a"ſmall 


2 VIRTUE IN DISTRESS. 
| herſelf to read and write, and her daughter to uſe her 
needle. As ſhe had ſeen much of the world, ſhe inſtructed 
' them from life and her own experience; drew charac- 
ters, painted different ſcenes of life, thoſe ſhe had been 
engaged in herſelf, or had ſeen or heard from the re - 
lation of others; and this in ſo entertaning a manner, 
that the young creatures were all ear, and, as Shake- 
ſpear ſays, their *ſpirits would fly out into her ſtories.” 
She made each of them, in their turns, to read to the 
others, and all of them to give their ſentiments after- 
Wards; opening their tender conceptions by the fa- 
miliar and eaſy queſtions ſhe put to them. At other 
times, ſhe ſet them to writing letters to one another, 
and after they had made a viſit, or other excurſion 
from home, ſhe drew out their little obſervations on 
all they had ſeen or heard: but, what was of moſt. 
advantage to them, ſhe went before them in every 
virtue, and was a ftri& pattern of that decency and 
prudent conduct which ſhe recommended. After this 
ſober education at home, ſhe ſent her daughter to one 
of the genteeleſt boarding ſchools, and often went 
Sthither herſelf to inſpect her- manners more nearly. 
HNer eldeſt ſon, after he had learned his Latin, and was 
maſter of figures and book-keeping, ſhe put out 1 
prentice to a conſiderable merchant in London, ſu 
ciently guarded, as ſhe thought, againſt the dangers 
of the town, by his virtuous education in the country. 
| He did very. well for ſome time, and was much be- 
loved by his maſter, both for his diligence and ho- 
neſty : but he was ere long decoyed into an intrigue, 
by an handſome maid of the family, who, with an ar- 
tifice peculiar to ſome of thoſe town-bred girls, af- 
Feed to be in love with him. She endeavoured to 
convince him of it, by giving a particular attention 
to all his wants, and expreſſing a tender concern to 
pleaſe him. She played her cajoling arts 1 fag 
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VIRTUE IN DI STRESS. 3 
ſacceſs upon his honeſt eredulity and ſimplicity, that 
ſhe ſoon. gained her point, and wrought him up to the 
real paſſion which ſhe only feigned; This made him 
negle& his buſineſs; and fall into gaming, to ſupply 
the real or pretended wants of his miſtreſs. The ef- 
fects of their adventure, in a ſhort time, became viſi- 
ble; and partly ſhame, partly her perſuaſions, obliged 
him to leave a family, where his credit was ruined, and 
his conduct liable to frequent cenſure. His miſtreſs 
followed him, and became the companion, as ſhe had 

been the cauſe of his miſery. He nowſet up for him- 
ſelf, and, having drawn away the reſt of his patri- 

mony, drove a little retailing trade: but as the ſlow 
returns did not ſatisfy the growing demands of his 
miſtreſs, buſineſs ſoon became a drudgery to him; and 
he had recourſe to drinking, to drown all refle&ions 
on his circumſtances and conduct, and ſtifle thoſe ſen- 
timents of honour and virtue, which now and then 
Aung him with deep remorſe. In this courſe he ſoon 
exhauſted the reſt. of his ſtock, plunged himſelf in 
debt; was caſt into gaol, and muſt have laid there, if 

his diſconſolate mother, whoſe heart bled to hear of 
his'misfortunes, had not ſtreightened her own and her 
family's circumſtances, to reheve him. After he got 9 
out of priſon, where he was abandoned by his merce- ' 
nary miſtreſs, who, foreſeeing his fate, had run away | 
with the remainder of his money and effects, he paſſed nn 
through a new variety of misfortunes : in ſhort, the | 
reſult was, he went abroad, and liſted himſelf in the | 

late Emperor's ſervice in Italy, | 

.- The other ſon, whom I ſhall call Enbulus, had 7 
fine natural parts, joined to an uncommon ſweetneſs 

| of temper, and an affability that endeared him to eve= 

body. He went to the univerſity, where, by his 

'S indefatigable application to his ſtudies, he made great - Bf 

\ BM proficiency inlearnivg, and, by his converſation ang 

1 Nos B 2 . polis | 
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4 VIRTUE IN DISTRES8S. - 
polite manners, gained the favour of his ſuperiors, and 
the eſteem of all who knew him. His company was 
courted by thoſe of the beſt rank, but eſpecially. by all 
true lovers of learningiaind virtue. Among others, he 
contracted a particular intimacy with-a-young gentle- 
man of a large fortune, and à mind ſtill larger, who 
choſe him to be his companion rather than tutor in his 
travels. This propoſal, how advantageous ſoever, he 
would not accept, till he ſhould conſult with his-mo- 
ther and ſiſter, both whom he loved with an uncom- 
mon tenderneſs. Their conſent being obtained, he 
went to take his leave of them; the parting was den- 
der on both ſides : My dear Eubulus, ſaid the good 
Woman, taking him by the hand, with her eyes full, 
you are going a long journey. I fear I ſhall never ſee 
you again; your poor brother's misfortunes have 
Thortened my days, and your abſence cannot lengthen 
them :— but, fince I hope it is for your aduantage, I 
Chearfally ſubmit. To almighty God I commit you. 
Pray ſpare no pains to learn ſome news of your un- 
Fortunate brother; —if you ſind him out, give him my 
Jaſt bleſſing, and tell him I ſhall die in peace; if I hear 
that he is reformed and happy. She could not pro- 
<eed ; her ſighs and tears were the only farther ex- 
Preſſions of her inward grief. He then bid his ſiſter 
farewell. Her laſt words were: Oh, Eubulus! re- 
member our poor dear brother, find him out, if he 
de ſtill living, and tell him (Oh, do not forget it!) 
chat our deareſt mother and I want nothing, to com- 
pleat our happineſs, but to hear that he is, what he 
Dnce Was; the fame virtuous - She could ſay no more; 
ber heart was oppreſſed with ſorrew at the tender 
-parting, and that heightened by ſad reflections upon 
che 111 courſes of her elder brother, and the melan- 
choly forebodings ſhe had, that her mother would not 
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Soan after, he and his friend (whom. I ſhall call 
Agathias) went abroad, and did not, like moſt of our 
raw young travellers, only traverſe provinces, gape af- 
ter wonders. and curioſities, and throw away their time 
in gallantry; they ftaid long enough, in places of note, 
to get acquainted with the moſt eminent men for ca- 
pacity and learning, who are generally the moſt eaſy 
of acceſs to ingenious ſtrangers; and to learn what- 
ever was moſt curious and worthy. their notice. In 
their progreſs through Italy, their curiofity led them 
w Venice, in the time of the carnaral; they were 
pectators rather than actors in the diverſions: of it. 
One evening, as Eubulus was returning home alone, 
he ſaw two fellows, in maſſcs, attacking a ſingle gen- 
tleman, who made aſtout re ſiſtanee, but was preſſed to 
the wall, and ſeemed reduced to the laſt extremity. 
Eubulus immediately drew in defence of the ſingle 
combatant, and. obliged the villains to retire, after 
they were deeply wounded. He led the gentleman 
to his own lodgings, and ſent immediately for a fur- 
geon to dreſs. his wounds. When the ſtranger's maſk 
was taken off, how was he ſurprized to ſee his friend 
Agathias, whom he had reſcued from ſuch imminent 
danger; and how overjoyed was Agathias to find the 
friend and deliverer united in the ſame perſon! When 
he was going to make his acknowledgments for his 
generous ſuccour, Eubulus begged him to ſpare them, 
till he ſhould be in a better condition to make them. 
The wounds were found not mortal, ſo that in a few 
weeks he recovered. * While they continued there, 
they had a meſſage from an unknown lady, who de- 
fred to communicate to them an affair of importance. 
Though they were both averſe to go, yet they knew 
ſo well the vindictive humour of the Italians, that they 
were afraid to give the lady a denial. Accordingly, 
they waited on. her 3 when the told. them, ſhe-believed 
* 5 5 they 
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they were ſurpriſed at receiving a meſſage from one 
who was ſo much a ſtranger to them s but, as ſhe well 


knew the humanity of the Engliſh, eſpecially to their 


countrymen, and had heard that two gentlemen of that 
nation lived in her neighbourhood, ſhe thought ſhe. 
could not do them a greater pleaſure, than by giving 


them an opportunity of doing a very important ſer- 


vice to one of their own country, a very worthy gen - 
tteman, who had been clapped up in priſon, by an or- 
der of the Doge, for no other crime but his being of 
her acquaintance. If, continued ſhe, you have the 
honour, gentlemen, to know any of the foreign am- 
baſſadors, you will find it no hard matter, by employ- 
ing your intereſt with them, to obtain his releaſez and, 
= the ſame time, you will do me a fingular plea- 
e e. ; 2 a v8, | ">. 1 3 " 
The gentlemen endeavoured to excuſe themſelves 
in the politeſt manner: they- could, alledging they 
were ſtrangers in the town; but, in effect, they had 
no mind to meddle in an afair, which ſeemed, by the 


| lady's intereſting herſelf ſo warmly in it, to wear the 


face of an intrigue. She continued to urge them with 
great eagerneſs, and aſked, if they had no acquaint- 
ance with the French ambaſſador. Agathias was a 


wan of too much honour to deny, that he had ſome 


ſmall-acquaintance/ with him, but Jaid he did not 
know whether it could be of any uſe to her friend ; 
be promiſed, however, to try how far it would go. 
They immediately waited on Monſieur de, 
the French ambaſſador, and informed him of the 
whole affair; who ſmiled, and politely promiſed his 
friendſhip. Accordingly he applied to the Doge, and 
all the favour he could obtain was a promiſe of the 
gentleman's releaſe, upon paying a fine of a thonſand 
crewns, and giving ſecurity for his future good beha- 
viour. Soon after, prompted by their curioſity, 2 
| | | oF + Ake 
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| aſked and obtained leave to viſit the priſoner under 
his confinement. They found him in a wretched 
condition : his looks' pale and meagre, and his eyes 
hollow, he very image of death ; his face was mark- 
ed with the deepeſt dejection and anguiſh, Upon 
putting a few queſtions to him about the time of his 

eaving England, and his employment ſince as well 

as before, Eubulus faintly recollected ſome of his 

features; upon which, he aſked him if he was any 
relation of ——, who had been ſome time a widow. 
At the mention of her name, the ſtranger fetched a 
deep figh, and ſaid he had been once ſon to that dear 
woman, but, alas! he had forfeited his title to that 
relation. Eubulus could hold no longer; he fell upon 
his neck, ' wept over him, and continued for ſome 
time ſpeechleſs. Agathias, deeply penetrated with 
this dumb but expreſſive ſcene, mixed his friendly 
tears with their's, At length, words got vent: Oh! 
Pamphilus, have I at laſt found you out; you, 
whom your deareſt mother, ſiſter, and I, gave over for 
loſt !-—But, ah! how changed And in what de- 
: 233 circumſtances . Where have you been ?--- 
ow came you hither ? Heaven, I hope, ſent us to 
your relief. | | 
Pamphilus, with a mixture of dejection, aſtoniſn- 
ment, and joy, aſked how he had learned his misfor- 
tune; and what had induced him, and the gentleman * 
with him, to viſit him in his preſent ſituation 3 add- 
ing, that his misfortunes would be too tedious to re- 
late. His brother ſoon ſatisfied his queſtions, and 
told him he might - ſafely open his mind before the 
gentleman, whoſe goodneſs prompted him to pay him 
ſo kind a viſit. Being thus aſſured, he frankly con 
feſſed, that the lady they mentioned had entertained 
him ſince he came to Venice; whither he was allow- 
ed to come, by his General Officer, to ſee the diver- 
. ſions 
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ions of the carnaval, having been for ſome time in 
the Emperor's ſervice ;—and. that he had been, put 
under arreſt, at the req ueſt of ſome noble relations of 
the lady's, who were diſpleaſed at his intim cy with 
her, and now he was daily expecting ſome miſerable 
fate, as a puniſhment for his paſt imprudence. He 
then caſt down his eyes with a mournful air. Aga» 
thias, whoſe eyes and heart had been faſtened upon. 
the two brothers, turning to the elder, in a generous; 
kind of tranſport, ſaid, 1.13 O24 to goil 
I am glad, Sir, that, in finding a brother, yon, have 
likewiſe found a deliverer. You are releaſed upon 
paying a thouſand crowns, which I will freely advance 
tor your brother's ſake, Pamphilus would have caſt 
himſelf at his feet, to expreſs the raptures he felt; but 
Agathias took him in his arms, and told him he was; 
glad to embrace the brother of his friend and deliver- 


erz; be gave him, withal, a ſhort account how he had: 


ſaved his life. The fine was paid, and Pamphiles re- 
leaſed. He aſſured them. upon his honovr, that, after: 
paying his acknowledgments to his benefactreſs, he 
would break off all correſpondence with her, and im- 


mediately return to the army. 


- 


While they continued at Venice, a letter came by. 
way of Genoa to Eubulus, from: his ſiſter Eliza, to : 
J „ bo on wad by 5; ha gn bf 


My dear Brother, | | W- 

- What ſhall. I tell you? How will you be able to 
| bear the fatal news of the death of our much honour- 
ed and deareft mother, whoſe loſs is to me more bitter 

than death, and will plunge you, I fear, into the deep- 
eſt ſorrow ? But the other night ſhe called me to her 
bed - ide, and, taking me by the hand, ſaid, My dear 
child, I am juſt going to leave you. A few hours will 
bear me to the world of ſpirits. I willingly reſign 


you, 
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you, my dear charge, and your brothers, if they are 
et alive, to the care of a good God, who will always. | 
friend the virtuous, I rejoice you are of that num 
ber. If you continue as yau have ſet out, you cannot 
fail of being happy. When you have an opportunity 
to write to your brothers, or ſhall ſee them, tell them 
I died with them on my heart, left them a mother's 
bleſſing, and had no higher wiſh on earth than to hear 
they were wiſe and good. Alas! poor Pamphilus, 
would to God he were ſo; were I ſure of this, I ſhoul# | 
die perfectly eaſy. I hope Eubulus will return to you, 
and heaven make you happy in each other. Farewel, 
my. deareft child! May heaven preſerve you wiſe and 
good; and, when you drop a tear to the memory of 
a loving mother, be excited thereby to imitate what- 
ever you thought good in her, Oh! Farewel Y—— 
With theſe words the dear woman reſigned her ſou! 
into her Maker's hands, and ſmiled in the agony of 
death. Oh! my dear brother, grief overwhelms me 3 
I can add no more, but that I long exceedingly to fee 
ou; that will be my only cord, to alleviate the 
n affectionate ſiſter, © * 
155 g eng e LE TE 


: This mournfulnews cut Eubulus to the heart, He 
grew impatient to return home: he hoped his preſence- 
might help to lighten his ſiſter's grief. Agathias, 
perceiving his friend's uneaſineſs, inclined to indulge: 

him by haſtening his return. They took Milan in 
their way home, where they found Pamphilus,* much 
reclaimed by his, misfortunes. Eubulus informed him 

of their mother's. death, the tender circamftances of 

his parting from her and their fiſter, the deep afﬀfec-- 
tion they both bore him, and particularly the concern. 
he expreſſed about him in her laſt moments. The 
Yecital of theſe, and the fight of his ſiſter's moving 
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letter, made ſuch an impreſſion on him, that they 
left him ſtrongly confirmed in his virtuous reſolu- 
tions. | . 

. Eliza, after her mother's death, lived retired from 
the world : ſhe kept company only with a few ſelect 
friends, It was a ſweet retreat where ſhe lived; there 

was a pretty garden and farm belonging to it, the 
ſmall remainder of the family eftate. At the foot of 
*the garden runs a clear brook, cloathed on each fide- 
with little tufts of wood, and buſhes growing wildly 
up and down. This ſtream, after watering the farm, 
loſes itſelf in a neighbouring wood. She dreſſed 
* - plain and clean, and was not diſtinguiſhed from the 
farmer's daughters in the neighbourhood, but: by a 
ſuperior openneſs and dignity in her air and manner; 
Which appeared under all the homelineſs of her dreſs. 
Her time was generally divided between the œcono- 
if my of her family, and the management of the farm. 
= .- Reading, viſiting the fick, and doing kind offices to all 
| about her. Her knowledge of ſimples qualified her 
to be uſeful to her neighbours in moſt ordinary ill- 
neſſes > and a frugal welt-judged management of her 
Imall revenue put it in her power ffequently to reach 
out her friendly hand to the aſſiſtance of the indigent, 
whom ſhe uſed to employ in different kinds of manu- 
ſacture; and at the ſame time that ſhe relieved their 
wants, ſhe encouraged their induſtry; fo that her 
houſe was à little ſanctuary to the painful poor; it 
was always open to them, and the beneficent miſtreſs 
of it at all times acceſſible, Her ſervants almoſt 
. adored her; and her amiable and wiſe deportment 
rendered her equally the delight and admiration of 
the whole neighbourhood. She was fair and-bloom- 
ing, and of a ſhape exquiſitely proportioned. There 
il was an uncommon. gracefulneſs in her mien, and 
} ſprightlineſs in her air and looks, mixed with ſuch a 
| EN he | * peculiar 
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peculiar ſweetneſs, as diſcovered the kind and humane 
temper of her ſoul. In this manner did this innocent 
and virtuous maid paſs her time, when it pleafed 
heaven to. interrupt, for a while, the calm ſhe en- 
joyed, and put her virtues to a new and ſevere 
trial, 1 | 1 44 

A gentleman, who had lived at no great diſtance, 
was lately returned from his travels; ſtruck with the 
high and very fingular character he had of her, he con- 
trived this ſtratagem to ſee her: It was Eliza's ordi- 
nary cuſtom to walk out every 8 and evening 
round the farm, and along the banks of the little ri- 
vulet that watered it, and often with a book in her 
hand, Sometimes ſhe would lay herſelf down. by this 
ſtream, and with. a. delighted. niind enjoy thoſe imple 
and unvarniſhed pleaſures, which virtue, joined with 
contemplation, never fails to give in thoſe rural ſcenes,. 
neither envying nor railing at the pleaſures and amuſe- 
meats'of gayer life, One evening, as Eliza was tak- 
ing her uſual walk, this curious gentleman, havin 

got near the place, diſmounted from his horſe,. and: 
caſt himſelf on the ground, as if he had been ſeized! 
with; a ſudden illneſs. Eliza, overhearing a. faint: 


ſound, not unlike the groans of a perſon in diſtreſs,, 


immediately-gave way. to the ſuggeſtions: of her com-- 
paſſionate breaſt 3. ſhe roſe, and went to the place 
where the gentleman, whom [ ſhall call Lothario, was: 
lying on. the ground. No ſooner. did ſhe learn his 
— than ſhe ran home to call for aſſiſtance, 
and ſoon returned with ſome of her ſervants.. Rind- 
ing him to appearance in great agonies,. they carried: 
him to the houſe, where ſhe made him an offer of an. 
auter apartment, till he ſhould be a little recovered.. 
He thanked her kindly for her generous hoſpitality, 
and told her that he hoped to be well withia night's. 
reſt. Her perſon, converſation, and. whole behaviour 

2 charmed 


* 


—— — 


She 
not conceal. Before he departed, he defired to ſee and 
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charmed him beyond expreſſion 3 but that modeſty | 


which appeared ſo unaffectedly graceful, and that 


Kind concern ſhe ſhewed for his health, which ought 
30 have extinguiſhed every ungenerous ſentiment, 


ſerved only to inflame 'a criminal paſſion. At firſt 


he only expreſſed the warmeſt acknowledgements 
of her generoſity : he took advantage after of the ten- 
derneſs of her concern for his illneſs.— He grew 
bolder---profeſſed love in the ſtrongeſt terms---and 
began to uſe ſuch familiarities in Ris diſcourſe as 


Were too ſhocking for a modeft ear. This rouſed 


Eliza's nobler paſſions ; and, with eyes flaſhing a 
generous diſdain and indignation, fhe ſaid to Lotha- 
rio, Preſumptuous man! though I cannot blame 


- myſelf for doing an act of hoſpitality to a ſtranger, 


yet I am ſorry it has happened to be ſo ill placed on 
an ungenerous man, who dares to abuſe it in fo un- 


-gentleman-like a manner. I thought my own houſe 


would have been a ſufficient protection to me againſt 


all indecency, eſpecially from you; but, ſince it is 


not, you are now at liberty to go where you pleaſe.”--. 
then quitted the room with an emotion ſhe could 


take leave of his benefactreſs; but ſhe would not per- 
mit him : ſo he rode off unattended and nnobſerved, 
He was not a little vexed at his diſappointment ; and 
the repulſe he had met with, inftead of M 
redoubled his paſſion. Allured therefore by ſo fair a 
prey, he thought of various ſtratagems to get her in 
bis power * reſolved to uſe force, if ſhe would not 
yield to perſuaſion, | : 

He lay in ambuſh for her one day, in the wood I 
formerly mentioned, adjoining to the houſe, Eliza 


8 happened to wander farther off than uſual; and, be- 
+ ing intercepted by his ſervants, Lothario carried her 
e off, in ſpight of all her cries and ſtruggles. He ſtop- 


ped 


—— — —_—_ 2 
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ped not, day or night, till he bud brought her to a 


very private country-ſeat of his, Where he kept bat 
few ſervants, to which he uſed. ſometimes to retire, 
when he defired to have little communication with his 
neighbours, It was a double affliction to poor Eliza, 
when ſhe knew that Lothario was the author of it. 
Finding however that ſhe was entirely in his power, 
ſhe forkors thoſe bitter invectives and uſeleſs excla- 
mations which many of: her ſex'would have indulged 
on ſo juſt an occaſion, and truſted that heaven would 
ſend her ſome ſpeedy ſuccour. To alleviate her grief 
and reſentment; which he ſaw ſwell high, he told ber 
it was nothing but an exceſs of the moſt tender paſ- 
fion for her that had forced him to this extremity — 
that ſhe might expect ſuch uſage as was ſuited to her 
merit and character, and might command his houſe 
and all in it; for he was abſolutely at her devotion. 
She deigned no other reply but what.he might draw 
from looks, which darted the utmoſt averſion and con- 
tempt. He allowed her indeed all manner of Jiberty 


in this priſon ; — 5/06 her to walk or ride out as 


ſhe choſe, though never out of the reach of attendants. 


But ſhe made no attempts of that kind, in order to 


lull them in the deeper ſecurity ; and after ſome time. 


affected an air of frankneſs and eaſineſs, to which ſhe 
was quite a ſtranger. 187 


Lothario, in the mean while, left no arts of in ſinu- 
ation and flattery untried, to win her conſent to his 
deſigns: he made her an offer of a conſiderable ſettle- 
ment for life, and of a hand ſome proviſton for her 


brother. She ſtill kept him at bay; but he began to 


conceive ſome better hopes from her more ſoftened 
appearance, and did not doubt to gain his point, 


When he had melted her by his ſuppliant importani- 


ties and proteſtations of love. It would be tedious 
to relate the methods he tried, during che courſe of 


A 


ſome 


— — — 8 


ſome months: he did not indeed come to direct force, 
0 though he would ſometimes break into her apartment, 
| and talk to her in a manner that highly provoked 
her; but ſhe endeavoured to conceal her reſentment. 
One morning, when Lothario was from home, ſhe 


| | : 
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| 
„ got up much earlier than her uſual hour, and, having 
= ſtole a key of the garden, ſlipt out unperceived by 
bl any of the ſervants. © After ſhe had croſſed the gar- 


W- den, ſhe leapt from the ſunk fence, and with difficulty. 
ns ſcrambled up the oppoſite fide of the ditch. She 

| paſſed over ſeveral fields, forcing her way through 
if the hedges. Fear added wings to her ſpeed. She 
U went on till ſhe thought herſelf out of danger, and 
| then ſhe ſat down by the fide of a hedge, quite tired 
if with fatigue and want of fleep. She now began to 
| tink over the dangers ſhe had run, the trials and 


inſults ſhe had borne---the greater ones ſhe had fear- 
= ed; but eſpecially the .dreadful ſuſpence ſhe was in 
iff about what might till befall her. All theſe things. 
| came crouding into her thoughts, and filled her with 
ji a variety of ſtrong emotions. She looked up to hea- 
I ven for relief, and committed herſelf and the ſucceſs. 
| of her eſcape'to providence. Nature being at length. 
| overcharged we quite ſpent, ſhe ſunk. into ſleep on, 
h the green turf. 0 | 34; | | 
1 It happened, that a eompany of gentlemen were 
3 out that morning a fox-hunting. The chace had been. 
| | | long, and one of the party being thrown out, chanced- 
1 to come to the place where Eliza lay. He ſtarted at 
the fight of a lady faſt afleep, and looſely dreſſed, with 
her face and arms ſtrangely ſcratched, and the blood 
drawn in many places. But, amidſt all the diſorder. 
of her dreſs and looks, he was ſtruck with the ami- 
ableneſs of her appearance, and fineneſs of her ſnape, 
Which ſpoke ſtrongly in her favour, and confuted, in 
fome meaſure, the diſadvantageous circumſtances in, 
E ads 1 | which, 
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which he ſaw her. He ſtood for ſome time gazing at 
her with pleaſure and aſtomſhment, and was afraid to; 1 
awake her. But how much more was Eliza alarmed, 
when ſhe opened ber eyes upon a 8 in a 
hunting-dreſs, gazing at her, with his horſe in his: 

hand Aſhamed to be ſurpriſed in ſuch diſorder, ſhe 
ſtarted up on her feet: her firſt thought was to have 
run off directly, without ſpeaking a word; but think-. 
ing it vain to fly from one, in whoſe power ſhe was, 
or to betray an inſignificant diſtruſt, ſhe choſe rather» 
to try his generoſity. She ſaid, ſhe doubted not but 
he was a little ſurpriſed at finding a woman in that 
place, and in ſuch an odd condition; but begged he 
would ſuſpend his wonder, till ſhe had an opportuni- 
ty of informing him more particularly of the occa- 
fon ;—— that juſt then ſhe could only tell him, that 
an extraordinary accident had brought her.into thoſe. 
circumſtances ;z—Xand, as he had the appearance of 
a gentleman, ſhe did not doubt but he had the honour 
of one. She ſhould therefore put herſelf under his 
protection, and begged that he would canduct her to 
ſome place of ſafety. He told her that he would moſt 
chearfully undertake ſo agreeable a charge; — that a 
lady of his acquaintance lived bard by, to. whoſe 
houſe he would conduct her, where ſhe might be ſure 
of a hearty welcome, and to be treated with that ho- 
nour ſhe appeared to deſerve, till ſhe was recovered of 
her fatigue, and in a condition to remove elſewhere, 
His open countenance and gentleman-like mien gave 
her ſome degree of confidence in him, though un- 
known; and, ſhould ſhe be deceived, ſhe did not ſee 
bow ſhe could ſecure a civil uſage, by any means. ſa 
effectual, as by expreſſing an intire truſt. in her pro- 
tector. She frankly accepted his offer, and returned 
him thanks in ſo graceful a manner, that made him : 
think himſelf. the debtor. By this time ſome. of the 

3:74 | ſexvants. 
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ſervants came up. He ordered one of them to take 
the lady up behind him, and conducted her himſelf 
directly to his mother's, who lived at her jointure- 
houſe, but a few miles off. There, Eliza found her- 
ſelf among a very different ſet of people from thoſe ; 
ſhe had met with at Lothario's, and was entertained 
in quite another manner. The gentleman informed 
his mother of the diſtreſs he found the lady in, and 
deſired ſhe would lend her friendly aid to recover her 
of the fright and, fatigue ſhe had undergone. The 
ladies, like two kindred ſouls, ſoon diſtinguiſhed gach 
other, and no ſooner ſaw, than they eſteemed; at 
ww formed the moſt agreeable ideas the one of the 
Eliza being left in good hands, the young gentle- 
man took his leave, and returned to his own houſe, 
full of che image of the lovely ſtranger, whoſe aſpect 
and whole behaviour raiſed in him high admiration 
and delight. He imagined to himſelf a thouſand ex- 
cellencies conoealed under ſo fair a form, and a de- 
meanour ſo ſingularly graceful. He was no ſooner 
at home, than, ruſhing into a friend's apartment who 
lodged with him, he immediately told him his un- 
common adventure; expatiated much on the charms 
and outward accompliſhments of the diſtreſſed ſtran- 
ger, and added, that, if her character and merit cor- 
reſponded to ſuch fair appearances, he thought her a 
treaſure worth purchaſing at any rate. He was not 
a little mpatient till he returned next day to ſee her, 
and inquire after her health. But how troubled and 


confounded was. he, when he heard that Era was 


ſeized with a fever! It was, however, of the flighter 
kind, and, when it went off,'ſhe appeared to him with 
new charms. She had now recovered' her natural 
looks, and, though-paler than uſual, yet that paleneſs 
had fomething 10 languiſhing and foft in A ſo 
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different from that over-heated fluſh which a confli& 
of various paſſions had given her, that the young gen- 
tleman was quite in raptures. Eliza renewed her 
acknowledgements to him for his generdus deliver- 
ance and protection of her, freely confeſſed the had 
at firſt ſome ſuſpicion and diftruſt of him, having bad 
ſo late a proof of the falſhood and treachery of the 
ſex ; but the was now convinced, by his means, that 
men were not all alike, He thanked her for the com- 
pliment ſhe made him, and told her, he was repaid 
for what he had done, by the ſatisfaction ſhe expreſs- 
ed with his conduct, and the pleaſure he felt in hav- 
ing contributed to the eaſe and ſafety of ſo deſerving 
a lady; and defired ſhe, would condefcend to inform 
him of her mis ſortune. You have a right, Sir, (an- 
ſwered Eliza) to know my ſtory, and it is fit I ſhould 
remove any ſuſpicions which my being found in ſuch 
unfavourable circumſtances may have raiſed.*---Upon 
hearing her ſtory, her ſolitary condition and way of 
life before ſhe was carried off, and particularly the 
account of her family and relations, how much was 
he ſurpriſed and delighted to find the young lady the 
ſiſter of his friend and fellow-travellier Eubulus, who 
had returned with him not above a month before! 
Joy flowed ſo full upon him, that Agathias was going 
to have taken Eljza in his arms, and to have made a 
full diſcovery. But he checked himſelf, and only 
congratulated her upon her happy eſcape; and he 


made no doubt but that, as heaven had already ap- 
peared very ſeaſonably for her relief, it would at laſt 


crown her virtue with a happineſs proportioned to it. 
Upon this, he left her. r | 


When Agathias and Eubulus returned from tht? 


travels, Eubulus was extremely troubled to find the 


manſion-houſe deſolate, and his dear ſiſter, his chief 
Joy of life, gone, and nobody could. tell whither. _ 
t f f ; NY Agathias 
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* Agathias told Eubulus, (who had been moſtly with 


Joy, you | 2 Eubulus, ſhall judge to-morrow, 


' 


- * - — 


Fears abroad, both his and his fiſter's looks were pret · 


ty much alter'd. He could not, however, help feel- 


ing ſome ſtrange ſympathies at his firſt ſeeing her, 
which he did not know, nor indeed, endeavour to ac- 
count for. Eliza's concern was reciprocal, and ſhe 
was obſerved to fteal ſeveral attentive glances at him, 
which drew ſome bluſhes from her, which ſhe per- 


ceived were taken notice of. Agathias, in the mean 


while, and his mother, were greatly delighted with * 
thoſe kindlings of mutual ſympathy, and a growing 


a tenderneſs which they ſaw flaſhing, like harmleſs 


lightning, from eye to eye. In the afternoon, they 


led them into the garden, where, in a retired arbour, 


Agathias's mother begged of Eliza to entertain them 
with an account of her ſtory, and the late accident; 
for perhaps, added ſhe, the ftranger we have intro- 
duced to you is more intereſted” in your fortunes than 
you are aware of, Eliza would have pladly de- 


_ clined the taſk, but, as ſhe could not refuſe her bene- 


factreſs ſo ſmall a boon, ſhe, with modeſt, downcaſt 
eyes, begun her ſtory from the time of her firſt ac- 
1 5 ? quaintance 
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quaintance with Lothario, and told what had befallen 


her ſince, till her fortunate meeting with Agathias, 


her generous deliverer. She told her ftory ſo grace- 
fully, repreſented the villainy of Lothario in ſuch 
ſoft terms, and ' paſſed over her own behaviour with 


ſuch a modeſt baſhfulneſs and humility, as wonder- 
fully moved and charmed Agathias and his mother. 


Eubulus felt an uncommon tenderneſs, mixed with: 
admiration ; the tears ſtarted into his eyes. Madam, 


ſaid he, give me leave to aſk your name and family? 


Alas! fir,” ſhe replied, you defire me to renew my 
grief. But that part of my ſtory is ſhort; my parents 
are both dead, my dear mother laſt, I had once two 
brothers, they went abroad ſeveral years ago, but 
whether they are dead or alive, I have not lately 
heard. One of them had been very unhappy ; with 
the other, I had formed a tender and inviolable friend- 
ſhip ; he is now upon his travels with a gentleman-of 


fortune and great merit. I wiſh for nothing to repaip- 


the loſs of the beſt of mothers, and make me com- 
— — happy, but to ſee him again. If my dear Eu- 


ulus be ſtill alive, and it pleaſe heaven to reſtore him - 2 


to my ſight, O how. happ She could proceed no 
farther ; ſighs denied a paſſage to her words. Eubu- 
lus,- whoſe mind had been all along ſhaken with a. 
thouſand emotions of tenderneſs and paſſion, could 
contain no longer. He ſtarted from his ſeat, and ran 
to her in the tendereſt tranſports, and claſping her in 
his arms, burſt out, Then, my deareſt ſiſter, be as 
happy as your virtue Words failed him to ſay. 
more; a flood of tears ſucceeded, the effect of inex- 


25 delight. This unexpected recovery of her 


rother raiſed in Eliz's breaſt ſuch a conflict of 
agreeable paſſions, that ſhe continued ſome time 
ſpeechleſs. Nor were Agathias and his mother leſs 


melted with ſo tender a ſcene, Eliza, having at. 
; | length 
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O, Madam; replied Agathias, your brother and my. 
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length given vent to the joy which-averpowered her, 
in a liberal flood of tears, broke aut: O, my deareſt 


Eubulus, my brother ! 5 it you? Am I, indeed, ſo 
happy as to ſee you again ?' Has heaven reſtored you 
to me to part no more? Behold there, in the ſon of 


my benefattreſs, my deliverer and guardian, to whom 


Lowe more than life, my honour, and my all! You 
maſt acknowledge the immenſe debt I owe him; L 
have an heart to feel, but want words to expreſs it. 


| A 
friend, as well as fellow-traveNer, has already 2 
me more ſubſtantially than by words. To his bra- 
very 1 o -e my life, which heaven has prolonged to 


give me an opportunity of preſerving what is infi- 


nitely' dearer to me. I am more than ſufficiently, re- 
warded, in the pleafure of having contributed to the 


enſe of one ſo deſerving in herſelf, and fo dear to him. 


If you, Madam, think there is any 2 owing, it is 
you only: who can pay it. It is yourſelf I aſk, as the 
full reward. To poſſeſs ſuch a treaſure is ali I with 


to crown my happineſs. My fortune is not equal to 


your merit, but it will be more than enough, if I can 
ſhare it with you. —— The high generoſity of ſuch a 


- propoſal ſo ſurpriſed and confounded Eliza, that ſhe 
.cauld make no reply, but her filent bluſhes fignified: 


her conſent, with a modeſt and expreſſive eloquence, 

tłanſeending all the pomp of words. The match was: 
concluded in a few days, with the entire approbation 
of all their friends. Agathias found that treaſure he 
wiſhed for andageſerved, in the poſſeſſion of one of the 
moſt virtuous and accompliſhed of her ſex; and, Eliza's 
tranſient ſufferings, which ſhe bore ſo gracefully, were 


rewarded with à happineſs that ſtill continues unde- 


caying, in conjunction with one of the beſt of men. 
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OIR Harry Beſlzir had ſpent che early part of hi: 
8 youth in that whirl of pleaſures and pains whick 
always attend the faſhionable way of living among 


tte great, When he at once determined to retire to a 


country ſeat he had in Worceſterſhire. His time was 
there agreeably divided between hunting, walking, 
and reading-. With what pleaſure did be look bac 
on that ſtormy ſea, whoſe hidden rocks he now no 
longer feared! With what ſatis faction did he con- 
gratalate himſelf on his having had reſolution enongh 
to enter the port of ſafety! Free from prejndices, 
delivered . from the tyrannical yoke of the paſſions, 
he then beheld thing in their true light. The maſk 
under which diſingenuity, treachery, perjury;, lnfide- 
lity, and ingratitude, conteal themſelves, was fallen 
off; he ſaw all their deformity, and lamented the fate 
of thoſe who were expoſed to them, Enraptured with 


Philoſophy, her charms were his | greateſt delight. | 


How, cried he ſometimes, can men prefer tymultuq 
and noiſy pleaſures to the tranquillity of "the with) 
alas! with what anxious difficulty, what regret, what 
torment, what, temorſe, is a moment of pleaſure pot 


purchaſed in the world? with what thick darkneſs is 


that feeble twilight not preceded and followed ? The 
wiſe man, on the contrary, is always contented, always 


happy his pleaſures are leſs animated, e 
2 | mc 
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5 much purer, and far more durable; he owes his hap» 


pineſs to his own reflections only; can he be under 
any fear of its miſ carrying gs 
otwithſtanding all the ſecrets which Sir Harry 
found in the ſtudy of Wiſdom, it was not long before 
he perceived that ſomething was wanting to complete - 
His happineſs. Naturally tender, he had renounced 
love more out of pique than reaſon. The repeated 
infidelities which he had experienced from ſome of 
his miſtreſſes, had contributed greatly to his retice- 
ment; and, in the opinion he was that levity is inſe- 
arable from the fair ſex, he carefully avoided what- 
ever might have led him into an engagement. But 
the For of hearts, who laughed at his precautions, 


knew how to render them uſeleſs. 


At ſome diſtance from the houſe where Sir Harry 
had fixed his abode, lived a young widow, on whom 
nature had laviſhed her treaſures. Emilia (that was 
her name) joined to the moſt captivating perſon every 
charm of the mind. The death of a tenderly- beloved 
huſband, the fear of not being able to curb the emo- 


tions of a heart made to receive the tendereſt impreſ- 


ſions of love, had conducted her into a ſolitude where 


every thing re-traced to her the image of the dear 


ſpouſe whom ſhe regretted. Retired as ſhe was, Sir 
Harry's arrival made too much noiſe for her to be ig- 
norant of it. His reſolution was ſo extraordinary in 


a man of his age, that ſhe wiſhed to be. acquaint- 


ed with him. It was not long before ſhe was ſa- 
nn OT TY ; " 
A violent ſtorm having overtaken him while he 


was hunting, he was obliged to ſeek for ſhelter at 


Emilia's houſe. This was the firſt time of his ſeeing 
her. Gods! how lovely ſhe appeared to him! all his 
ſchemes vaniſhed in an inſtant: his heart preſented it- 
Flt to receive the ſhaft. Aſtoniſhed, CNET 
Tt. | Wit 
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with admiration, he uttered a few incoherent words. 

Emilia, on whom a tender ſympathy already wrought, 
perceived with ſecret pleaſure the effect of ber charms, 
After the uſual compliments on ſuch occaſions, ſhe 
made the converſation fall on the pleaſures of a rural 


life. Sir Harry, recovering in the mean time from 


his firſt confuſion, ſpoke like a ſenſible man who, has 
ſeen the world; and, before he took leave of Emilia, 
obtained her permiſſion to repeat his viſits. 

At his return home, retiring to his apartment, he 
reflected on all that had paſſed. He probed the in- 


moſt receſſes of his heart, and this ſerutiny ſerved on- 


: 


ly to convince him that he was deeply in love. Phi- 
loſophy made in vain a few feeble efforts to ſtifle a 
paſſidn which, in a man of Sir Harry's diſpoſition, 
could not but increaſe . in a ſhort time. His 


ſituation ſeemed delightful to him. That terrible 


chaſm, which even the cloſeſt ſtudy had not been able 
to fill, now diſappeared; the wants of his heart were 
ſatisfied.; his imagination tranſported him into a 
charming grove, Where he ſa Emilia ſeated on a 
bank of flowers, encircled by the graces, loves, and 
Pleaſures ; he was at her feet, in the moſt affecting 
attitude; a languiſhing look was direfted at him; 


her pretty mouth was opened to ſay—T love you.---- 


What happineſs did he not enjoy! x 
Emilia, on her fide, was not leſs touched. How 
amiable did Sir Harry appear to ber! his graceful 
behaviour, his ſenſe, his perſon, had made the deep- 
eſt impreſſion on her heart, She could not diſguiſe it 
to herſelf. The ſweet agitation of her ſoul was ac- 


companied with charms, to her, inexpreflible. The 
memory of her huſband, the moſt ſerious reflections 


on the dangers of love, could not ſtand a moment 
againſt the delicate emotions of a new- born paſſion, 


With what pleaſure did ſhe behold the eri 
778 36 ' pony 
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pleaſe, che tender aſfiduities, the delicate attentions df 


her lover! 


bey uſed frequently to, walk together in an 
_ avenive which led from the Severn to her houſe, It 
ſeems to me'extraordinary, (ſaid this young lady one 


* 


day to her lover) that a gentleman of your age and 


merit ſhould have broken off all commerce with the 


world; I ſhould be much obliged to you, if you 
would tell me the reaſons which have induced you 


to. take fach a flep.'!—_—_—* Can I everwiſh.to hop | 


any thing ſecret from you, Madam? anſwered Bel- 
lair! I will inform you of what has been known 
but very few.) Our two lovers having ſeated them 
ſelves upon the gtaſs, Sir Harry continued thas: 
Maſter of a conſiderable fortune, T appeared in the 
world with ſplendour enough to attract the eyes of the 


multitude. My company, was 'defired in man 


houſes. That of Lady had th 


- - 


preference. Tbe handſomeſt ladies in London met 


there, more out of vanity than choice. Some of 
them made evident advances to me. I'was young and 


- unexpetienced ; my heart had wants, and required to 


be fatisfied; accofdingly it was not long before 1 


formed an attachment. The perſon whom J ' choſe 
for the object of my attention, though paſt the bloom 


of youth, had yet remaining a thouſand charms. 
Sprightly black eyes, a fine complexion,” a lovely 


mile which ſpoke infinite ſenſe, inexprefible grace- 


fulneſs in all her actions, an elegant ſhape, anda great 


deal of wit; all this formed together a whole which 


many people thought pretty. She ſeemed at firſt to 
pride [herſelf on the conqueſt ſhe had made of me: 
Pat too frivolous tot tach herſelf, ſhe repaid my ten- 
derneſs with a coin vw aich never will be current rape; 


thoſe who think with delicacy. I ſoon grew dif- 


| guſted. Several others to whom I made ſucceſively 


— 


a tender 
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= tender of my homage, appeared to me in a ſhort 
time to deſerve only the contempt of an honeſt man. 
At length, defpairing of ever finding what I ſought 
for, I returned Tien with a delign to give myſelf up 
entirely to ſtudy, A oa | 

As I was walking one day in the park, I per- 
ceived a young perſon whoſe appearance ſtruck me. 
There was ſomething ſo noble and intereſting in her 
looks, that it was impoſſible to behold her with- 
out admiring. A ſudden emotion ſeized me at this 
ſight; my heart fluttered ; my eyes could not quit 
the dear object which fixed all my attention. A wo- 
man ſomewhat in years accompanied her.' I would 
have accoſted them, but dared not. Whilſt I was de- 
liberating within myſelf whether I ſhould ſpeak to 
them or not, love urging, and the fear of diſpleaſing 

keeping me back, they went away, before I had come 
to any reſolution. . I would have followed them; but 
the coach into which they got, drove off fo faſt, that-I 


was obliged to return home without having ſatisfied 


my curiofity. 56 | 
It was then that I began to make a difference between 


real love, and thoſe tranſient fantaſtical taſtes which 
owe their birth to vanity and ſenſual pleaſure, The 
image of my unknown charmer followed me every 
where; the moſt barren ſpots, the moſt unfrequented_ 


places, were thoſe which pleaſed me beſt.-—You was 
in love then, interrupted Emilia, with an agitation of 
mind which ſhe could not conceal. —Yes, Madam, I 
was in love; and to that love it is that I am to im- 
pute all the misfortunes of my life: no, I owe every 
thing to it ; it is that which has conducted me into 
this ſolitude : charming retreat! ſhall I not owe to 


you, all the happineſs of my life, if I can touch the 


eart of the eſtimable obje& which has now con- 
queted me? Should I have known her, had it not 
"Yor K. C been 
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been for you ? — But to continue a narrative in which. . 
you, Madam, ſeem to intereſt yourſelf. . _ _ :.- 
Few days paſſed without my going to the park, in 
hopes of again ſeeing there my fair Incognita. One 
_ diy that I was quite loſt in pleaſingly muſing on her, 
I ſtaid there later than uſual, Night came on, and it 
| was 11 o'clock before I thought of retiring. Paſſing. 
by a decent-looking houſe, my ear was ſtruck with. 
repeated ſighs. I drew. near, and ſaw through the 
parlour-window one of the moſt moving ſights that. 
ever I beheld. An elderly lady, bathed in tears, was 
ſtretched out upon an arm-chair betwixt two young 
damſels, one of which (judge of my ſurprize) was the 
amiable fair one I had been ſeeking for.—It is not I 
that am to be pitied, ſaid that lady to them, letting 
fall freſh ſhowers of tears; death will ſoon render me 
 Inſenſible of my misfortune: but you, my dear chil- 
dren, what will become of you? It is for you that 1 
Ted the bittereſt of tears: who will defend you from 
the dreadful dangers which threaten you ? Poverty 
is, alas! in general, the worſt of foes to virtue, 
. Conſulting only the emotions of my heart, I burſt 
ſuddenly into the room, and threw myſelf at the old 
lady's feet. _Afﬀrighted at ſo uncommon and unex- 
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pected a ſight, ſhe at the firſt ſcreamed out : but ſoon 
after, finding by my behaviour and words, that ſhe 
| had no danger to fear from me, ſhe deſired me to riſe. 
| You, madam, ſaid I to her, after I was ſeated, you, and 
. pour amiable family, are expoſed to the vileſt inſults 
of fortune] On whom does fate vent it's rage ? Does 
| virtue, joined to beauty, deſerve ſuch cruel treatment? 
| but, after all, are your misfortunes ſo great as not to 
| admit of any remedy? _ | 12 
| | My concern was ſo viſible, and the comfort which 
| the afflicted find in unboſoming themſelyes to thoſe 
| - they look upon as their friends is ſo great, that Mrs, 
WW 
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Meanwell, (for that was her name) after looking 
ſtedfaſtly at me for a few moments, opened her heart _ | 
to me in the following terms: © Though' I have not 9 
the honour of knowing you, fir, I feel myſelf fo pre- | 
Judiced in your favour, that I think I ſhould make a 
bad return for your extremely kind and obliging be- 
haviour, if I was to keep any thing ſecret from you- 
The father of theſe children, after having held 

for many years a diſtinguiſhed place in the law, died, 
and left behind him a great reputation, with very lit- - 1 
tle wealth; the uſual effect of antainted probity. He | 
left me but two thouſand pounds, placed out at in- 
tereſt in the hands of a rich banker. I lived ſome } 
years in that ſweet tranquility which is known only 1 
to thoſe whom the ſmaſlneſs of their fortune obliges 

to moderate their deſires ; which may be looked upon - 

as the ſource of true happineſs. Why has my felicity | 
been ſo ſoen and ſo cruelly diſturbed ? The banker, Ws | 
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in whoſe hands all that I had was placed, has juſtnow - 
failed: by this means Iam reduced to the moſt ſhock. 
ing diſtreſs, have no hope, nor any reſource. | Can 

there be a more deplorable fituation ?” © At theſe - 

words her tears flowed and“. | 

IT own, madam, ſaid I to her, that your misfortunes 
are preat: bat if they were ſtill greater, they do not 
authorize deſpair. The virtue which you have prac- 
tiſed all your life, offers you a reſource on this oc- 

caſion : ſhe only can ſet us above the furious blows * 
of adverſe fortune. It is in our greateſt, our moſt. 
ſudden adverſities, that ſhe ſhines brighteſt : beſides, 

pang I may be happy enough to be of ſome little 
ervice to you. May I preſume to offer you five hun- 
dred pounds, which I received yeſterday.—Your ge- 
neroſity charms me, anſwered Mrs. Meanwell ; but I 
ſhould 111 deſerve it, if I accepted your offer, To 
hewſoever low an ebb fortune may reduce us, we 
h C 2 N neve . 
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never will be burthenſome to any one. My daugh- 
ters can work well at their needle; the labour of 
their hands will provide for our ſubſiſtence, and we 
will bid defiance to the rigours of fate, content with 
not having deſerved them,” At every word which 
Mrs. Meanwell pronounced, her efforts to ſtop her 
burſting tears were evident. How fine are theſe 
ſentiments ! how truly heroical! But would you mor- 
tify me ſo far as not to accept what I have the plea- 
ſure to offer you? ought one to carry the point of 
delicacy ſo far as to refuſe even to borrow a ſum 
which is not great? How ingenious is your 
generoſity, fir,” anſwered ſhe * conſider that our 
virtue is all we have left.” Ah! madam, for- 
tune may grow weary. of perſecuting you; your ban- 
ker's affairs may be made x © What! ſhall that love- 
ly child be reduced to live by the work of her own 
hands! my God! the very thought of it alone makes 
me ſhudder. What! you! added I, throwing myſelf 
at the feet of the young perſon; you, the molt perfect 
work of nature! you, who were made to give laws to 
the whole world, ſhall you be confounded among the 
croud of thoſe unhappy beings to whom indigence 
leaves, for their ſubſiſtence, no other reſource than 
that of labour! I never will ſuffer it, contigued J, 
riſing. Madam, added I, turning towards Mrs. 
Meanwell, I beg your pardon for theſe tranſports 
which I could not ſuppreſs.—1 love your charming 
daughter; were I to attempt to deny it, every thing 
would betray me: but I love her with all the reſpect 
due to ſuperior merit. Founded on the moſt perfect 

eſtcem, my love aſpires only at the happineſs of being 
united to her by indiſſoluble ties. Look upon me as 
your ſon: I have at leaſt the ſentiments of one for 
you.” At theſe words I withdrew. I . 
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The next morning I ſent five hundred pounds to 
Mrs. Meanwell: it was all the ready money I had. 
From that time I lived as it were at her houſe. Her 
daughter ſeemed to receive my aſſiduities with a ſenſe 7 
of gratitude: ſhe would ſometimes tell me that my 
Jove touched her, that her heart was ſenſible of all 
it's value. But it was eaſy to perceive that theſe 
words were not dictated by inclination. - Such indif- 
ference diſtracted, but did not quite diſcoarage me: 
I flattered myſelf that I might at length win her by 
my perſeverance ; but all my hopes vaniſhed at once 
in the moſt cruel manner. Going one day, as uſual, 
to Mrs. Meanwell's, I found her exceſſively dejected. 
Surprized and uneaſy, I enquired what was the cauſe 
of it. She told me, that her daughter had diſappear- 
ed fince the day before, and that ſhe had the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons to apprehend ſhe had been carried off by a. 
young man for whom ſhe had long had a moſt violent 
paſſion; a paſhon which, however, ſhe had always 
made a myſtery. of to her. What a thunder ſtroke 

Was this for a fond and delicate lover! I returned home 
in a condition eafier to- be imagined than deſcribed. 
A few hours after Mrs. Meanwell ſent me back the 
ſam ſhe had borrowed, with a letter which left me no 
longer any room to doubt of my riisfortune. b 
I was inconſolable for a long time: but at length, 

reaſon getting the better, and contempt taking by- 
degrees the place of fury, I retired into this ſolitude, 
firmly reſolved for ever to renounce love. I. afpired 

after that inward tranquility which is the object of Y 

the wiſe man's deſires, and was even not far from at- 
taining, it, when you overſet my ſchemes,. deſtroyed- 
my reſolutions, and taught me that love will always 

triumph over philoſophy. | 5 
Emilia made no reply to the tender ſentiment - 

coached under theſe laſt words, but by a complacent 
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mile, which kindled hope in Sir Harry's heart, 
Can I, madam, cried he, be ſo happy as to find 
that the fincereſt love has made ſome impreſſion on 
you! What words can expreſs the raptures I now feel! 


my ſuit will not be rejected; your fair eyes tell me ſo. 
Into what extacy of joy does their language throw 


me!“ Sir Harry ſpoke with ſuch grace; that grace 
was ſo affecting; there was ſomething ſo natural, ſo 
tender, and ſo perſuaſive in his actions, and in his 
manner of expreſſing himſelf, that Emilia could no 
longer conceal the conqueſt he had made of her. 


« Ah! Sir Harry, ſaid ſhe with a look which none but 


true lovers know the value of, why are you ſo amia- 
ble, and why am I fo weak? Ought I to have unveiled 


to you the ſecret of a heart, which is but too ſenfible 


of your merit?” At theſe words ſhe ſtopt ; a bluſh 

- heightened the ſplendor of her charms ; modeſty and 
- defire were viſible in her eyes, ready to combat with 
esch other: - virtuous love, the offspring of ſentiment, 
ſoon reconciled them; and ſhortly. after lighted the 
torch of Hymen for theſe two lovers. Blefted with a 
wife, as amiable as ſhe was virtuous, Sir Harry's 
- wiſhes were compleatly crowned. He then expe- 
rienced that letters, without love, cannot ſuffice to con- 


ſtitute the felicity of a man of delicate ſentiments, 


and that both of them muſt be united to render ſuck. 


an one happy. 
1 =y 
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THE STORY OF MELINDA. 


F all the diſtreſſing circumſtances in human life, 
ſurely the moſt pitiable is that of a gentleman's 
child, educated with the ſtricteſt care, tenderneſs, 
and delicacy, left a deſtitute, parentleſs, poor de- 
ndant on the caprice and whims of fome near re- 
lations, or friends, as they affect to call themſelves, 
whilſt the tide of affluence is rolling in. The females 
of this unhappy claſs are much greater objects of 
compaſſion than the other ſex, the latter having a 
more plain and open field ta work upon; cuſtom, as 
well as nature, has formed for us quite different oc- 


cupations in life. What has particularly led me into 


this obſervation, and general compaſſion, is the pre- 
ſent ſituation of one of thoſe unhappy young ladies. 
above mentioned, the various ſcenes of whoſe life are 


perfectly well known to me: ſhe is a recent inſtance 
of the proſtitution of the word friendſhip. I ſhall 


proceed in a few words to relate ſome of the moſt ma- 


terial 1ncidents of her life. 75 

Some miles diſtant from London there lived a gen- 
tleman, eminent in the law; he was in general con- 
ſidered a money- getting man, tho? his firſt ſetting out 
in life did not promiſe much. He married a lady of 


foreign extraction; her family was unexceptiohable, 


but they were not bleſſed. with an aMuent fortune, 
which made her portion but ſmall; her merit and 
perſonal beauty made amends for that much-defired 
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's family were highly 


made him doubly eager to reap the ſweets of his pro- 
feſſion, ambitious of exciting in- the breaſt of his re- 
lations rather envy than pity. Their continual flights 


and ill uſage. never prevented him from making an 


affectionate huſband, and ſhe proved a truly amiable- 


wife. Melinda was the firſt and only fruit of their 


happy union. Every care was taken to embelliſh her 
mind, and fet off her perſon to the beſt advantage; 
her figure was not fo ſtriking as that of her mother 
but her diſpoſition was moſt happily turned, and her 
underftanding brighter than is in general ſeen, Theſe 
accompliſhments, natural and acquired, attracted the 
notice of the diſtinguiſhing part of the town her pa- 
rents Chiefly reſided in; but R the variety of 
grave and gay that reſorted thither, Lord B— 8 fa- 
mily ſought her company moſt, Lady 5B — and 


- her daughters were ſo charmed with her, that they 


ſeemed never eaſy but when Melinda made one of the 
company; they introduced her to all their parties, 
ſtiling her their particular friend, and always added, 
that ſhe had more real merit that any other girl that 
exiſted. Theſe high encomiums, too laviſh to be 
thought fincere by any perſon of experience, were 
ſtrongly reliſhed by Melinda, who as yet was unac- 
quainted with any thing but fincerity and truth. 
Not that flattery, decently cloathed, is not a bait that 
ometimes caught in, | 

Melinda grew entirely fond of the B— family; 
gaiety and pleaſure is the natural purſuit of youth, 
which conſequently made her prefer their company to 
that of her parents. She loſt ſight of the home-felt 
happineſs ſhe might have enjoyed, and preferred the 
chit-chat aad giddy ſound of the beau-monde to pri- 


vate admoniſhments of a fond father and mother; 


and 
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and indeed few girls of her age, but, juſt then turned i 

of fixteen, have a proper ſenſe of the love and duty ] 

they owe their parents, Her imagination being un- 

commonly lively, and her' ſentiments of friendſhip 

rather romantically refined ; ſhe thought all the hours 

ſhe could dedicate to her dear friends, Lady B | 

and her family, were part of her duty. The father 

and mother, too partially fond, aratified her in eve- 

ry deſire; they were often uneaſy at her being ſo 

much away from them, but when the important point 

was diſcuffed, how neceſſary it was for young people 1 

to cultivate a good acquaintance, and eſtabliſh a ſtea- | 

dy friendſhip with people of conſequence, ſuch as 43 

T.ord B—'$s family, they grew tolerably reconcil | 

to her frequent excurſions in ſuch good company. | 

London, Bath, and Briſtol, were ſeldom neglected by g 

them at the proper ſeaſons, Melinda's dreis'and ap- 

pearance being to the full as elegant as lady B=—s 

daughters, ſhe was in all ranks of company looked 

upon as a young lady of fortune and. faſhion, and 

addreſſed as ſuch by gentlemen of large poſſeſſions. Bf 

Her kind officious friend, Lady. B=——, interfered 

upon theſe occaſions, and uſed her powerful argue 

ments to diſſuade her from thinking of matrimony, 

often repeating, that a girl ſo ſupremely bleſſed as 

ſhe was, with every indulgence and N of per- 

fect happineſs, ſnould not change her ſtate till ſhe 

had at leaſt taſted ſome of the bitters, as well as the 

ſweets of life. Melinda, who felt nothing but eaſe 

and tranquility, readily gave way to Lady B—'$ 

advice, and thought it a freſn proof of her regard, 

and that. her intereſt was the ſole motive. Beſides, [4 

to a young lady of ſuch unbounded liberty, matrimo- # 

ny is too often conſidered a total confinement. Her | 

parents, who, I muſt own, were abſurdly indulgent 

to her in moſt caſes, never 1 her to aceept of * | 
5 0 
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of the ſeveral adyaritageous offers made her, but let 
her purſue her inclinations; thus ſhe went on in a 
Full career of glory, as ſhe vainly imagined ; but our 
Enn enjoyments are of ſhort duration. Juſt as ſhe. 
ad got leave toaccompany the B family to Scar- 
borough, her mother was attacked with a fever, that 
carried her off in a'few days. She did not ſee the bad 
canſequences that were likely to enſue from ſo fatal a 
ſtroke; however, her intended journey was poſtpon- 
ed, and ſhe, for ſome days, gave herſelf up to violent 
grief, and joined in her fathers affliction, which was 
immoderate whilft it laſted. She conſoled him in. 
the beſt manner ſhe could, till Lady Bs family 
as uſual, all kindneſs and attention, broke in upon 
her private ſorrows. 'They prevailed on her to rouſe 
and diffipate her griefs, and paid ſuch cloſe court to 
her, that ſhe ſoon regained her former gaiety, and grew 
weary of the houſe of ſolitude. In this diſpoſition 
the required but little perſuaſton to return into the 
great world again. The B—— family, whom ſhe * 
_ ever conſidered her firſt friends, was eternally preach- 
ing up to her how improper it was for a young lady 
to keep houſe for a fingle man, though he were her 
father. Lady B. begged ſhe would look upon 
her as a mother, for ſhe regarded her equally with 
her own children, and entreated that ſhe ſhould make 
her houſe her home,” | 
Theſe expreſſions were delivered with ſo much 
warmth, and ſeeming good-nature, and Melinda had ſo 
many years experienced affection from the whole fa- 
mily, that ſhe held Lady B— 's precept rather more 
ſacred than ſhe did her father's, the conſequence of 
which proved in the end her ruin. All hours were 
loſt to her when ſhe was not with her beloved friends: 
continual abſence made her father ſoon grow tired of 
labouring fora child, whoſe affeQions were ſeemin 8ly 
0 
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ſo much alienated from him; he by degrees gave 
over all buſineſs, and lived entirely at his country 
houſe. He was ſtill fond of a family way, and could. 
not bear to live without a female friend. Being ſo 


very retired, he forgot, or rather quitted the deco- 


rums of a genteel life; this, joined with the jealouſy 
he had of his daughter, prompted him to marry a 
young woman who had lived with him as an upper 
ſervant fince his. wife's death. She had nothing to 
ze@mmend her but a tolerable face; ſhe was mean, 
ſelfiſh, and artful. Melinda, from the æra of this 
marriage, may date her miſery ; her father grew vi- 
ſibly careleſs about her, inſomuch that he never aſked 
her why ſhe ſtayed ſo long away. When ſhe viſited 
him, he receivd her coldly, by telling her his houſe 
muſt be ſtupid for her, after coming from ſo much 
gaiety. and ſplendor ;. bid her quickly return, left 
the ſhould forfeit the eſteem of her worthy friends. 
But this was uttered with an air of jealouſy and de- 
rifion, which Melinda never ſaw, as ſhe was inclin- 


ed to think well of every body, and ſhe continued to 


imagine herſelf quite ſecure in his regard. It may be 
well aſked, Where was all her great underſtanding and 
penetration? The miſt thrown in her eyes was, his 
continuing, through ſome motive of pride or other, 
to allow her as handſome as uſual for ber perſon and 
pocket. His marriage he kept a profound ſecret, 
and ſhe returned to her friends in London with the 
notion of being as high in his favour as ever. In 
private converſation Lady R—— often expreſſed her 
ſurprize, that he ſhould quit his profeſſion at ſo early 
an age, and ſaid, ſhe ſhould. think it would be an 
amuſement to him, who led ſo ſolitary a life. Me- 
linda replied, that as ſhe thought her father had ac- 


quired_ a handſome independent fortune, ſhe ſhould. 


be ſorry if he continued to fatigue himſelf on her ac- 
| t count; 
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| count; that he was particularly fond of a country 

| life, and could ſhe prevail on him to come ſometimes 

6: - to London, her happineſs would be compleat, as ſhe 
= could ſhare then more of her time with him; but in 

| 

| 

| 


winter ſhe did not doubt of being able to perſuade 


* 


111 . 
Poor Melinda ! how little did ſhe know what was 
meditating againft her in the country! Her father 
was entirely wrapped ap in his new choice ; ſhe grew 
; to have more power over him than one of fTperior 
[1 -. rank; ſhe had all apparent humility, for her defigns 
|| were concealed under the moft artfal and dangerous 
| Hypocriſy. She never ſaid any thing plainly difre- | 
ſpectful of Melinda, yet by many Fi iftcant hints 
1 ſhe would expreſs aſtoniſhment, that Miſs could ſtay 
| fo long away from ſo kind a papa; that it often prov- 
| ed, that indulgent parents had the moſt inattentive 
'F children. Mr. — wanted but few hints to wean his 
4 love from his daughter; he had not many ſparks of 
| tenderneſs remaining for her; his artful wife got fo 
| entire an aſcendant over him, that he fell in with 
ber manner, and approved af her notions ; her opini- 
[ on at length became a Jaw to him. It is not ſtrange, 
| that men's natures ſhould change with every guſt of | 
paſſion, and the moft ſenfible of them beeome the | 
greateſt dupes. 5 | Cpu 
Mrs. ——, for by that name muſt we call her, 
oon diſcovered the power ſhe had over her huſ- 
band, and turned it entirely to her advantage; and 
what compleatly anſwered her purpoſe, was her prov- 
ing with child. In this interval of time, Melinda 
frequently wrote the moſt reſpectful letters to her fa- 
ther, and grew quite hurt at his never returning her 
an anſwer, Her uneaſineſs was ſo great, that the ſer 
5 out for his houſe, with a determined reſolution to 
l ſpend ſome time there ; but on her arrival it was too 
l ; | obvious, 
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obvious, that the ſcene was entirely changed. She ö 
was no more received with ſmiles and good-nature; 1 
every perſon and thing about the houſe wore a gloomy | 
aſpect, and her aftomiſhment was infinitely added to, 1 
when one of the old ſervant's told her in confidence, | | 

| 

| 

| 


that her father was married to that mean wench. 

His doing à thing ſo much beneath him, together 

with the alteration that was in his behaviour, threw 

her into a deep melancholy, and ſhe repented, when 
too late, her quitting her father's houſe. However, | 

ſhe pat the beſt face ſhe could on matters, and re- | 

ſolved to ſtruggle againſt his reſentment. He con- ii 


tinued to treat her with indifference, and his new 
bride carried a high hand over her, yet with a pres 
tended reſpeR, for ſhe had not leave to own her 
marriage. She took every occaſion of repreſenting |} 
the country to Melinda in à moſt diſagreeable light, | 
and would often ſay, What a pity it was ſach a fine | 
young lady as ſhe was fhould baniſh herſelf from ſo. 
ciety. Melinda became no ftranger to her defigns of 
getting rid of her: ſhe was ſeldom honoured with her 
. father's converſation, but if ever he'talked'to her at 
all, it was to remind her never to loſe a good friend, 
_ meaning it as a hint to her to return to Lord Bo; 
family directly. Tho” ſhe never intermeddled in fa- 
mily affairs, her mother-in-law grew quite tired of 
her; I ſuppoſe ſhe was in ſome meaſure a reſtraint 
upon her actions. As her father made ftill a ſecret 
of his marriage, it was a matter of ſurpriſe to Metin. 
da, as well as nity one that was acquainted with the 
match, what could induce him to keep it {0 private, 


— oa wd — * 
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unleſs it was with juſtice that he was aſhamed of his 
choice. Melinda grew fick of ber father's houſe; 
there was ſomething ſo difagreeable now in it, that | 
ſhe languiſhed to be witk her good friends in London. 
She faithfully communicated her ſituation to _ by 

etters 


_ — 
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| letters every poſt, and opened her mind as candidly 

| to lady B—, as ſhe would to a ſecond ſelf. She 
' thought her being ſo ingenuous would make her 
jj! \ doubly acceptable to them at her return. Tho' ſhe 

| was in high life from ber childhood, ſhe was as yet 
1 unacquainted with the capriciouſneſs of the generality 
of great folks. Mrs. —— and her huſband, were lay- 
ing ſchemes to get rid of Melinda, and ſhe ardently 
wiſhed for a decent opportunity to return to her 
ih great friends in London. a , 


Wnilſt each of their minds was agitated by different 
1 hopes and wiſhes, tending to the ſame, end, her fa- 
i! ther was taken very ill with a diſorder that required 


kis immediate drinking the Bath waters. He could 
not go any where without his beloved conſort; he 
| | : thought it would look remarkable to bring her, and 
I leave his daughter behind; and he was not ſo dead 
1 to the cenſures of the world, as to abandon her at 
1 once. After ſome time debating with himſelf how to 
| act, he one morning ordered her to attend him in his 
| room. He received her rather more tenderly than 
-uſual, and after a , pauſe of ſome; moments, You 
' , - ſee, child, (ſaid be). what a bad ſtate of health I am 
ſuddenly reduced to; the phyſicians think the Bath 
| waters neceſſary to me; . I ſhall not rob you of the 
| great ſatisfaQion you. always have in being with your- 
| friends in London; I will ſend a poſt-chaiſe up with 
vou and your maid. to them to-morrow morning, L 
muſt inform you, that I cannot ſupply your wants as 
plentifally as uſual, my money being in. ſuch a ſitu- | 
3 ation, as prevents my commanding it. with the free- | 
Hu dom I uſed to do; beſides, this journey I am about | 
„ to take, will create new expences; the Bath phyſici- | 
1 ans muſt have large fees; you muſt be ſaving, and do 
1 the beſt you can with what you have got, until, I 
| grow better. (521163 WIN 
4125101 | Jock: "Ia 
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The readers who recolle& the former paſſages of 
Melinda's life, need not wonder that ſhe was much 
affected at the whole of her father's diſcourſe ; ſhe 
knew not what to ſay or think, and her only comfort 
was in the different reception ſhe ſhould meet with 
from her kind and conſtant friends in London. She 
the next morning ſet out, according to his orders, 
and had but little reluctance in parting with him. 
She thought his whole life and behaviour was a ſtate 
of deception, and with ſome reaſon feared ſhe had lit- 
tle to hope from his generofity. She appriſed Lady 
B——, by letter, of her intention of belpp at her 
houſe by a particular hour; yet when ſhe arrived, 
glowing with friendſhip and gratitude to them for 
paſt favours, and a thouſand other emotions that had 
riſen ſrom the late ill uſage ſhe had met with in her 
father's houſe, ſhe found all the family gone out for 
the evening, and no apology left for ſuch unuſual 
neglet, She waited up, fatigued and tired, for a 
conſiderable time, till at length quite weary, ſhe went 
to reſt, | | On 

In the morning Melinda aroſe haſtily, expecting 
ſome or other of the family to her room, to bid her 
welcome ;. but in this ſhe was diſappointed ; for ſhe 
ſaw none of them till the hour of breakfaſt; and Lady 
B= firft addreſs to her was in theſe words: So, 
Miſs, I find you are returned to London in diſgrace: _ 
pray what quarrel have you and your new mamma 

ad, child? you ought to make it your ſtudy to pleaſe 
her, though ſhe was ever ſo contemptible. What 
will become of you, if you ſhould diſoblige your fa- 
ther? A girl bred up as you have been, will think it 
hard to get her own livelihood ; and every family has 
enough to do to provide for their own; for my part, 
I began to think things did not look well in your fa- 
vour from the time your father gave over his og 

3 a hb 1," M een : 
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on: I thought you flattered yourſelf full much, when 
you imagined he had acquired a good fortune: peo- 
ple of bukneſs e a good appearance to the 
e of the world, and yet have no ſolid foundation. 
Tis in-leed a pity you were not brought np in a dif- 
ferent manner; parents have a great deal to anſwer 
for, that give their children high notions, without a 
ower of giving them a ſuitable fortune. I think, 
Miſs, 2 were wror 2 to quit his houſe at any rate, 
Suppoſe this woman his wife ſhould prevail on him 
to ſettle what little he has upon her; then, child, 
you will be left deſtitute. Your father's friends have 
never looked upon him fince his marriage with your 
mother; and her relations, if any ſhe has, are quite 
unknown to you. I think the moſt adviſeable ſtep 
you can take, ts to follow your father to Bath, as 
ſoon as you think he is ſettled there. I'll have a 


place taken for you in the ſtage; .humour him and 


her in every particular ; *tis your intereſt ſo to do.“ 


Melinda, as may well be imagined, was all amaze- 
ment at this different ſtyle and behaviour in her friend. 
Good God! ſhe exclaimed, and burft into a flood of 
tears, is this Lady B that treats me ſo contempti- 
bly ! what can work ſuch a change in her? how am 


Ito act? I am in a manner abandoned by my father, 


and ſpurned at by thoſe I thonght my beſt friends ; 


and where to go, or what. to do, I know not. In 
this dilemma. ſhe continued for ſome hours; and at 
length her pride and jealouſy prompted her to con- 
clude ſhe had beſt follow Lady -B——'s advice, and 


ſet out for Bath. She ſummoned her beſt reſolution 
to encounter every diſappointment, and took her 
leave of the family with a heart full of grief. Lady 
Caroline, who really loved her, was the only one of 


the family that payed her the common tribute of a 
Few tears, and hoped her dear girl would foon return 


again, 
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again. This invitation came from her alone, which 
did not eſcape Melinda. en Hense 54. 
She left London oppreſſed with every kind of ſor- 
row ; her heart was replete with gratitude to the 5 
family for paſt favours; but how to account for their 
entire change of behaviour, ſhe was at a great loſs. 
Upon the ſtricteſt examination ſhe could not charge 


herſelf with being the occaſion of it. Full of anxiery; 


and ſecret forebodings, ſhe ſet out forBath: it was with 
ſome difficulty ſhe found her father's lodging: the firſt 
perſon that ſhe met on her entry was her mother=in- 
law: the fight of Melinda mortified her much, as ſhe 
knew ſhe muſt act a part to conceal her marriage. She 
expreſſed much wonder at ſeeing her, and told her ſhe 
was ſure her papa did not expe her; that therewas no 
accommodation in that houte for ſo fine a lady; but 
ſhe ſuppoſed ſhe only came on a party of pleaſure with 
Lady B—'s family. Melinda, ſelf- gpnſciouv'of the 
bad footing ſhe was on with her once great friends and 
intimates, fell into tears: when ſlie recovered herſelf, 
ſhe enquired after her father's health, and ſaid, ſhe 


came on purpoſe to ſee him. She was anſwered, that 


the phyſicians had but indifferent hopes of him; and 
ſhe feared the fight of her, when he leaſt expected it, 
would increaſe his diſorder, The truth was, Mrs. 


did not like he ſhould have any interview with his 


daughter, leaſt he ſhould alter his intention of ſettling 
all the money he had in the funds or elſewhere upon 
her, and the child ſhe then carried, he having made a 
will to that purpoſe. Now was the time to exert het 
art. To be openly rude. to Melinda, ſhe — 4 
would be bringing on her powerful enemies; and be- 
ing polite, ſne imagined would give her too great a 
liking to be in the houſe; and ſhe reſolved upon get- 
ting rid of her at any tate. She did not ſuſpect that 
Melinda knew any thing of her marriage; but took 


pains | 


= 
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Pains to let her know how much ſhe was in her fa- 
ther's confidence, as upon the ſtrength of being a fa- 
. -yourite, ſhe thought ſhe might uſe ſome authority. 
Night approaching, Melinda aſked Mrs. where 
ſhe was to ſleep. Not in this houſe, miſs, I am ſure, 
Nays the brute ; there is no lodging for one more than 
is in it already: I thought you were provided with 
one at ſome of your great friends. The girl was ſo 
weighed down with a variety of ſtrange unuſual treat- 
ment, that ſhe did not chuſe to expoſtulate with her, 
but hoped ſhe might be allowed to fit up all night 
with her father. This offer was ſtrongly objected to, 
and ſhe was not fuffered to ſee him; nor did he know 
the was in the houſe for ſome days, till Melinda one 
day took the opportunity of her abſence, and got in- 
to her father's chamber. She found him very weak 
and melancholy, and his health ſo much gone, that 
he could ſcarce diſtinguiſh one perſon from another. 
She was ſa much ſhocked at the fight of him, that ſhe 
forgot every other ſuffering ſhe had met with in life, 
and employed her whole thoughts upon giving him 
all the aſſiſtance in her power to aid his recovery; but 
it was in vain, life was almoſt ſpun'out. Upon Mrs. 
s return home, ſhe ſeemed quite enraged that 
Melinda ſhould be admitted to her father's apart- 
ments, and ſaid directly, that the ſight of her, ſhe was 
ſure, would be his death; and theſe ungenerous and 
ill-natured words gained ſome credit; for he died 
within a very few hours. This was the time for her 
to aſſume all her conſequence,” and treat Melinda with 
the higheſt contempt. She immediately owned her 
marriage, and triumphed over Melinda's juſt afflic- 
tions. She ſuddenly came up to London and admi- 
niſtered to her huſband's will, and left the unhappy 
girl as deſtitute as if ſhe dropped out of the clouds. 
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What recourſe to take Melinda knew not: ſhe was 
diſtracted between grief and deſpair : ſhe with juſtice 
thought herſelf deſtitute ; ſhe had neither money nor 
friends; nor was it a time to make herſelf known to 
her former acquaintance at Bath, who perbaps only 
reſpected her according to the conſequence they 
thought her of. Lady B—— occurred to her as the 
only reſource ; ſhe wrote a very moving letter by that 
night's poſt, and begged her advice in what manner 
to act. Her old. good-natured friend, before ſhe 
deigned to anſwer her letter, ſent to the commons te 
have her father's will looked into. She found he had 
made an infamous diſpoſal of 12,0001.., between his 


wife and the child ſhe then carried; and in caſe of the 


child's death, he left the whole at her diſcretian ; but 
to Melinda only a poor pittance, which he could not 
diſpoſe of, as it was ſettled at his marriage, her mo- 


ther's trifling fortune of three hundred pounds. From 


Lady B——'s character the reader. wil not be fur» 
pain to find that ſhe treated Melinda but indifferent - 
y; ſhe wrote her a few lines, it is true; and gays 
her a ſlight invitation to her houſe, and ſaid ſhe might 
be there for ſome little time, till ſhe could find a way 
of life ſuitable to her father's proviſion for her. This 
letter could not be thought to give any eaſe to Me» 
linda's unhappy ſtate of mind :_ ſhe, with great re · 
luctance, accepted her invitation, and arrived at Lady 
Bs houſe with an awe ſhe never felt before. She 
ſoon perceived ſhe was held in a very cheap light by 
the whole family, except Lady Caroline, who, had 
ſhe then power equal to her good-will, would have 

roved a fincere friend. Melinda applied to Lady 

——, to know in what manner ſhe could ſupport 
herſelf with the trifle: ſhe had in right of her mother. 
She quickly anſwered, ſhe really could not point out 
any thing better for her than ſomething either in the 


millinery 


_ 
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millinery or warehouſe way; never confidering that 
a young lady, bred up as ſhe was, could be no ways 
capable of ſuch an undertaking; the girl's pride was 
quite hurt, and ſhe' gave herſelf up as loſt for ever. 
Her gobd friend uphraided her with vanity and igno- 
rande, and gave her broad hints te quit her houſe, 
She took à little lodging for herſelf; but quickly. 

found the intereſt of what was left her would not ſu 

ny her in common decency. Lady Caroline paid. 
her frequent ſtolen viſits, and ſympathised in all her 
_ troubles: ſhe adviſed her to be a companion to ſome 

lady of rank and character, and ſaid ſhe would vſe 
her endeavours to find out ſome perſon that would 
treat her according to her merit. After uſing her in- 
tereſt with all her acquaintance, ſhe found out a lady, 
as ſhe imagined, calculated to make poor Melinda 
happy: ſhe-repreſented her ſituation, and. recom« 
mended ber in the ſtrongeſt terms as an amiable com- 
panioß ; and ſhe" made not the leaſt doubt but they 
would be equally happy: but lady M. ſoon alter- 
ed her behaviour, and treats her indeed as an humble 
companion. She has already got the vulgar appella- 
ton of a toad-eater in the family, though there is no 
irl in the world leſs calculated for a ſervile flatterer. 
aded with all manner of indignities, her fituation 
claims univerſal pity, The once gay and thoughtleſs 
Melinda, is now, in truth, reduced to a ſituation ſhe 
ſhould-not,” in her proſperity, have wiſhed the worſt 
enemy the had to be in; an humble dependant on the 
whaccountablecaprice of a haughty, imperious, fickle 
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FRIENDSHIP PUT TO THE TEST. 
ELSON and Blanford, two youths of family 

N and fortune, were diſtinguiſhed at the univerſity. 
by a friendſhip worthy of the firſt ages. As it was 
founded on a perfe& agreement of ſentiments and, 
principles, time only ſerved to confirm it; and the 
more it was enlightened every day, the more intimate 
it every day became. 
Their ſtudies being finiſhed, each of them took to 


that way of life which nature invited him. Blanford, 
active, robuſt, and courageous, determined for the 


profeſſion of arms, and for the ſea- ſervice. Voyages. 


were his ſchool. Inured to fatigues, inſtructed 7 
dangers, he arrived, from rank to rank, to the com- 


mand of a veſſel. 


Nelſon, endowed with a manly eloquence, and of a 


genius wiſe and profound, was of the number of thoſe. 


deputies, of whom the national ſenate is compoſed; 
and in a ſhort time he rendered himſelf famqus there. 


Thus each of them ſerved his country, happy in 


the good which he did it: while Blanford ſuſtained 
che ſhock of war, and of the elements, Nelſon flood - 
proof againſt favour and ambition, Examples of an 


heroic zeal, one would have thought that, jealous. of 
each other, they contended.for virtue and glory, or 
rather that, at two extremities of the world, .the lame 
ſpirit animated them bot. 
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Blanford inriched himſelf by doing his duty : he re- 
turned to London with the prizes he had taken on the 
Indian feas. But the moſt valuable part of his trea- 
ſure was a young Indian, of a beauty that would have 
been uncommon in any climate. A Bramin, to whom 
| heaven. had given this only daughter in reward for 
his virtues, had configned her up in his dying mo- 
ments, to the hands of the generous Engliſhman. 
Coraly had not yet attained her fifteenth year; her 
father made her his delight and the tendereſt object 
of his cares. The village in which he dweit was 
taken and pillaged by the Engliſh. Solinzeb (that 
was the Bramin's name) preſents himſelf on the 
threſhold of his habitation. Hold!” ſaid he to the 
ſoldiers, who were come quite up to his humble ſanc- 
tuary, ** hold! whoever, you be, the God of nature, 
the beneficent God, is yours and mine: reſpect in me 
his minifter,” “ e e eee 
Theſe words, the ſound of his voice, his venerable 
air, impreſs reſpect; but the fatal ſtroke is given, 
and the Bramin falls, mortally wounded, into the 
arms of his trembling daughter. ©  ' 
At that inſtant Blanford arrives. He comes to re- 
preſs the fury of the ſoldiery. He cries out, he makes 
a paſſage through them, he ſees the Bramin leaning 
on'a young girl ſcarce able to ſupport him, and who, 
tottering herſelf, bathes the old man with her tears. 
At this fight nature, beauty, love, exercife all their 
influence on Blanford's foul. He eaſily diſcovers in 
Solinzeb, the father of her who embraces him with 
ſuch afﬀfeQtionate ſorrow. \. | 
«© Barbarians, ſaid he to the ſoldiers, be gone! Is it 
feebleneſs and innocence, old age and childhood, that 
du ought to attack? Mortal, ſacred to me,“ ſaid 
he to the Bramin, live, live, ſuffer me to repair the 


crime of thoſe ſavages.” At theſe words he _ 
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him into his arms, makes him lie down, examines the 
wound, and procures him all the aſſiſtance of art. 
Coraly, witneſs to the piety, the ſenſibility of this 
ſtranger, thought ſhe ſaw-a God deſcend from. heaven 
to ſuccour and comfort her father. 
Blanford, who did not quit-Solinzeb, endeavoured: 
to ſoften the ſorrow of his daughter ; but ſhe ſeemed 
to have a preſage of her misfortune, and remained: 
drowned in tears. | 1 
The night following the Bramin expired. His 
daughter, who filled the air with her cries, was not 
able to detach herſelf from that livid and cold corpſe, 
which ſhe watered with her tears. At laſt; ſorrow ex- 
hauſted her ſtrength, and the attendants availed them- 
ſelves of her faintneſs to carry her away from the me- 
lancholy place. - 99758 


Blanford, whom his duty recalled from Afia to .. 


Europe, carried thither with, him his pupil; and 


though ſhe. was beautiful and eafy to ſeduce, though 
he was young and ftrongly taken, he reſpected her in- 
nocence, During the voyage, he employed himſelf in 
teaching her a little Engliſh, in giving her an idea of 
the manners of Europe, and in diſengaging her docile 
mind from the prejudices of her count 7. 
Nelſon was gone to meet his friend. They ſaw each 
other again with the moſt ſenſible joy. But the firſt fight 
of Coraly ſtruck and afflicted Nelſon.  ** What do you 
do with this girl ?” ſaid he to Blanford in a ſevere tone. 
. Fs ſhe a captive, a ſlave? Have you carried her off 
from her parents? Have you made nature mourn ?”” 
Blanford related what had paſſed ; he gave him fo 
touching a portrait of the innocence, candour, and 
ſenſibility of the young Indian, that Nelſon himſelf 
was moved at it. This is my deſign, continned 
Blanford 3 at my mother's, and under her eyes, [he 
thall be inſtructed in our manners : I will 9 
1 f mple 
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| | ſimple and docile heart; andiif ſhercan be happy with. 
me, I will marry her.“ I am eaſy, and acknow-/ 
ledge my Thange? x 7 OT ont oo fonet. 
1 The ſurpriſes and different emotions of a young 
ſtranger, to whom every thing is new, have been of- 
ten deſcribed; Coraly experienced them all. But her 
happy facility in ſeizing, and comprehending every 
| | thing, even out- ſtripped the pains they took to inſtruct 
| her. Genius, talents, and the graces, were in her 
iS innate gifts: they had only the trouble of developin 
| them by a ſlight culture. She was near ſixteen, and 

Blanford was going te marry her, when death de- 
prived bim of his mother. Coraly lamented her as if 
ſhe had been her ow]n; and the pains which ſhe took 
to conſole Blan ford, touched him ſenſibly. But dur- 
ing the mourning, which retarded the nuptials, he 
had orders to embark on a new expedition. He went 
to ſee Nelſon, and he confided to him, not the grief 
which he felt at quitting the young Indian; Nelſon 
would have made him bluſh; at that: but the grief of 
leaving her to herſelf, in the midſt of a world which 
Was unknown to her. If my mother,“ ſaid he, 
'« were ſtill living, ſhe would be her guide; but the 
ill fortune which 23 this poor girl has taken away 
from her her only ſupport.” * Have you then for- 
got, ſaid Nelſon, that I have a ſiſter, and that my 
Houſe is your own-??—* Ah ! Nelſon,“ replied Blan- 
ford, fixing his eyes on his, „if you knew what that 
charge is which you would have me confide-to you!“ 
At theſe words Nelſon ſmiled” with diſdain. “ This 
uneaſineſs,” ſaid he, is a, fine compliment to us 
both. Vou dare not truſt me with a woman !”” Blan- 
ford, in confuſion, bluſned. Pardon my weakneſs:" 
ſaid he, it made me ſee danger where my virtue 
nds none. I judged of your heart by my ow it is 
9 my fear humbles. Let us ſay ne more of 
, Sicken! | 4588 
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it; I ſhall ſet out in peace, leaving the pledge of my 


love under the guard of friendſhip. . But, my der 


Nelſon, if I die, let me requeſt you to take my place.“ 
— Yes, chat of father, I promiſe you: aſk no 
more. Enough; nothing further detains me.” 
The adieus of Coraly and Blanford were mingled 
with tears; but Coraly's tears were not thoſe of love. 
A lively gratitude, a reſpectful friendſhip were the 
tendereſt ſentiments which Blanford had inſpired her 
with. Her own ſenſibility was not known to her: 
the dangerous advantage of unfolding it was reierved 
for Nelſon. | 5 | . 
Blanford was handſomer than his friend; but his 
figure, like his temper, had a manly and aue 


fierceneſs in it. The ſentiments which he had con- 


ceived for his pupil ſeemed to have given him rather 
the diſpoſition of a father than of a lover: his attenti- 
ons were without complaiſance, his goodneſs without 
Charms, his concern tender, but ſolemn, and his de- 


fire was that of rendering her happy with him rather 


than of being happy with her. 


Nelſon, who was of a more engaging temper, had 


alſo more ſweetneſs in his features, and his language. 
His eyes eſpecially, expreſſed the eloquence of the 
ſoul. His look, the moſt touching in the worl , 
ſeemed to penetrate to the bottom of people's hearts, 


and to 8 him a ſecret correſpondence with. 


them. His voice thundered when there was a ne- 
ceſſity to defend the intereſts of his country, her laws, 
her glory, her liberty ; but in familiar converſation 
it was full of ſenſibility and charms. What render 


ed him ſtill more engaging, was an air of modeſty 
diffuſed, over his whole perſon. 


Lady Juliet Albury, his ſiſter, was a widow of 
great prudence, and an excellent heart; but << that 


kind of unhappy prudence which always anticipates 
Vo I. II. " mi5f0;=- 
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misfortune, and accelerates inſtead of preventing it. 
It was ſhe who was charged with conſoling the young 
Indian. I have Joſt my ſecond. father, ſaid that 


_ amiable girl to her. I have now eon! oo and 


Nelſon in the world. I will love you, I will obey you. 


My life and heart are yours.” While ſhe was yet 


embracing Juliet, Nelſon arrives, and Coraly riſes, 
with a ſmiling and heavenly countenapce, but till 
bedewed with tears. | gat. WIT 
Well,“ faid Nelſon to his ſiſter, “have you-con- 


ſoled her a little?“ «© Yes, I am conſoled, I have no 
further complaint,” cried the young Indian, at the 


ſame time wiping her fine black eyes. Then making 
Nelſon ſeat himſelf by the fide of Juliet, and falling 
on her knees before them, ſhe took them by their 
hands, put them one in the other, and preſſin g them 
tenderly in her own, ** There is my mother,” ſaid 
ſhe to Nelſon, with a look which would have ſoften- 


ed-marble ; and you, Nelſon, what will you he to 


me: I, madam? Your good friend.”—* My good 
friend! that is charming! then I ſhall be your good 
friend too! Give me only that name.“ Yes, my 


good friend, my dear Coraly, your frankneſs delights 


me.“ My God,” ſaid he to his ſiſter, what a 


beautiful girl! She will be the delight of your life.” 


« Yes, if ſhe is not the miſery of your's,” replied the 
provident fifter. Nelſon ſmiled with diſdain. © No,” 
faid-he, © love never diiputes in my foul the rights 


of ſacred friendſhip. Be eaſy, fiſter, and employ, 3 


yourſelf in peace, in the care of cultivating this beau- 
tiful innocent. Blandford will be enchanted with 
her, if, at his return, ſhe is miſtreſs of our language. 
For we may perceive in her ideas, ſhadows of ſenti- 
ment, which ſhe is unbappy at not being able to ex- 
preſs. Her eyes, her geſtures, her features, every 
thing about her proclaims ingenious thoughts, wore 

-only 
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only want words to call them forth. This, ſiſter, 
will be an amuſement to you, and you will ſee her 
mind open like a flower.“ “ Yes, my brother, as a 
flower with a multitude of thorns.” 


Lady Albury conftantly gave Engliſh leſſons to her 
pupil, and the latter rendered them every day more 
intereſting, by intermingling with them ſtrokes of 
ſentiment of a vivacity and delicacy which belongs 
only to pure nature. It was a triumph to her but to 
make diſcovery of a word, which expreſſed any 
gentle affectſon of the ſoul. She made the moſt na- 
tural, the moſt touching applications of them. Nel- 
ſon arrived; ſhe flew to him, and repeated her leſſon 
to him with a joy and fimplicity, which yet he found 
only amuſing. Juliet alone fo the danger, and 
wanted to prevent it, 

In proportion as the moral ideas increaſed in the 
young Indian's mind, ſhe loft her gaiety, and natu- 
ral ingenuouſneſs. Every new inſtitution ſeemed to her - 
a new fetter. Another duty!” ſaid ſne. Another 
prohibition ! My ſoul is enveloped as with a net, 
they are going ſoon to render it immoveable.” That 
we made a crime of what was hurtfal, Coraly com- 

re 

magine any harm in what did no harm to any body. 
What greater happineſs in living together,” ſaid 
ſhe, ** than to ſee one another with pleaſure ? And 
why conceal from ourſelves ſo ſweet an impreſſion? 
Is not pleaſure a blefling ? Why then hide it from 
the perſon who occaſions it? They pretend to feel ir 


ended without difficulty; but ſhe could net 


with thoſe whom they do not love, and to feel none 


with thoſe whom they do ! Some enemy-of truth de- 
viſed theſe manners.” i 
Reflections of this ſort plunged her into melancho- 
ly; and when Juliet reproached her with it, “ you 
know the cauſe of it,“ ſaid ſhe ; „every thing that 
D 2 18 
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is contrary to nature muſt make me ſorrowful, and in 
your manners every thing is contrary to nature.“ 

: Caraly, in her little impatiences, had ſomething ſo 
ſoft and touching, that lady Albury accuſed herſelf 
of afflicting her by too much rigour. Her manner of 
conſoling her, and of reſtoring to her good humour, 
was by employing her in little ſervices, and by com- 
manding her as her child. The pleaſure of think. 
ing that ſhe was uſeful, flattered her ſenſibly : ſhe 
foreſaw the inſtant, in order to ſeize it ; but the ſame 
attentions that ſhe paid to Juliet, ſhe wanted to pay - 
to Nelſon, and they diſtreſſed her by moderating her 
zeal. 

Nelſon himſelf ſeemed ſometimes confuſed at the 
trouble ſhe took. You are very vain then,” ſaid 
the to him, ** fince you bluſh at having need of me! 
1 am not ſo proud as you: ferve me; I ſhall be flat- 
tered with it.“ | | | 
All theſe ſtrokes of an ingenuous and ſenſible ſou], 
made lady Albury uneaſy. ** I tremble,” ſaid ſhe to 
Nelſon, when they were alone, I tremble, left ſhe 
love you, and leſt that love occaſions her unhappi- 
neſs.” He took this hint for an injury to innocence, 
4 See there now,” ſaid he, how the abuſe of 
words alters and diſplaces ideas. Coraly loves me, I 
know it; but ſhe loves me as you do. Is there any. 
thing more natural than to attach one's-ſelf to the 

erſon who does us good ? Is it a fault in this girl, 
af the tender and lively expreflion of a-ſentiment ſo 
juſt, and ſo laudable, is prophaned in our manners ? 
Whatever criminality we affix to it, has it ever come 
into her thought ?““ No, brother, you do not 1 
derſtand me. Nothing more innocent than her love 
for you; but . .”—** But, fiſter, why ſuppoſe, why 
want it to be love ? It is true and pure fnendſhip for 


me, which ſhe has for you likewiſe.” —** You'per- 
ſuade 


— 
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ſuade yourſelf, Nelſon, that his the ſame ſentiment; 
will you make trial of it? Let us have the appear- 
ance of ſeparating, and of reducing her to the choice 
of quitting the one or the other.” —“ Silence, and a 
ſerious air, Coraly comes ; now you ſhall hear.” 
What is the matter now,” ſaid Coraly, on com- 
ing up to them? ©** Nelſon in one corner! Julict in 
the other! Are you difpleaſed ??? We have juſt 
taken,” ſaid Juliet to her, © a reſolution which afflits 
us; but there was a neceflity of coming to it. We 
are no longer to live together; each of us is to have 
a houſe of their own; and we are agreed to leave you 
the choice,” 5 | - 
At theſe words, Coraly viewed Juliet with eyes 
immoveable, with ſorrow and aſtoniſhment. © It is 
I,” ſaid ſhe, ** that am the cauſe of your wanting to 


quit Nelſon. You are diſpleaſed that he loves me; 


vou are jealous of the pity which a young orphan in- 
ſpires him with. Alas! what will you not envy, if 
you envy pity ; if you envy her who loves you, and 
who would. give her life for you, the only valuable 
thing which is left her ? You are unjuſt, my lady, 
yes, you are unjuſt, Your brother in loving me, 
loves not you leſs, and if it were poſſible he would 
love you more, for my ſentiments would paſs into his 
ſoul, and I have nothing to inſpire into him towards 
you but complaiſance and love.” | | 

Juliet would fain have perſuaded her, that ſhe and 
Nelſon parted good friends. It is impoſlible,” 
ſaid ſne. You made it your delight to live together. 
And ſince when is it become — that you ſhould 
have two houſes ? People who love one another are 
never put to ſtraits ; diſtance pleaſes only thoſe who 
hate each other.” © You, O heaven! You to hate, 
reſumed ſhe! ©* And who will love, if two hearts, fo 
good, ſo virtuous, do not. It is I, wretch as I am, - 
"Hz D3 '—__ that 
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that have brought trouble into the houſe of peace. 
J will baniſh myſelf from it: yes, I beſeech you, 
fend me back into my own country. I ſhall there 
find ſouls ſenſible to my misfortune and to my tears, 
who will rot make it a crime in me to inſpire a little 


pity.“ 


Coraly heard, every day, of veſſels ſailing for her 
country. She reſolved to embark, without 2 
leave of Juljet. Only one evening, on going to bed, 
Jaliet perceived that, in kiſſing her hand, her lips 
preſſed her more. tenderly than uſual, and that ſome 
proſound ſighs eſcaped her. She leaves me more 
moved than ever before,“ ſaid Juliet alarmed. Her 
eyes are fixed on mine, with the moſt lively expreſſi - 
on of tenderneſs and forrow. What paſſes in her 
ul?“ This uneaſineſs diſturbed her the whole night, 
and the next morning ſhe ſent to know if Coraly was 
not yet up. They told her that ſhe'was gone out, 
alone, and in a very plain dreſs, and that ſhe had 
taken the way to the water-fide. Lady Albury gets 
up in diftreſs, and orders them to go in purſuit of the 
Indian. They find her on board a veſſel, beg- 
ging her paſſage, environed by ſailors, whom her 
beauty, her graces, her youth, the ſound of her voice, 
and, above all, the native ſimplicity of her requeſt, 
raviſhed with ſurpriſe and admiration. She had no- 
thing with her, but bare neceſſaries. Every thing 
they had given her which was valuable, ſhe had left 
behind, excepting a little heart of chryſtal, which 
ſhe had' reccived from Nelſon. | 

At the name of lady Albury, ſhe ſubmitted with- 
out reſiſtance, and ſuffered herſelf to be reconveyed 
home. She appeared before her a little confuſed at 


| her elopement ; but to her reproaches ſhe anſwered, 


that ſhe was unhappy and free.—** What, my dear 
Coraly ! do you ſee nothing here but unhappineſs N 
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H I ſaw here only my own,” hi ſhe, £5* I ſhould 
never leave you. It is Nelſon's vnhappineſs that 
frights me, andiit is for his peace that I would fly“ 
Juliet knew not what to reply: ſhe durſt not talk to 
her of the rights which Blanfdrd had acquired over 
her: this would have been to make her hate him, as 
the cauſe of her unhappineſs. She choſe rather to 
leſſen her fears. ** I could not conceal from you,” 
ſaid ſhe to her, „all the danger of a fruitleſs love: 
but the evil is not without remedy. Six months of 
abſence, reaſon, friendſhip, how can we tell? Another 
object, perhaps.— The Indian interrupted her. 
Say death: there is my only remedy. What! will 
reaſon cure me of loving the moſt accompliſhed, the 
moſt worthy of men ? Will ſix months of abſence give 
me a ſoul that loves him not? Does time change na- 
ture? Friendſhip will pity me: but will it cure me? 
Another object — You do not think ſo, You da 
not do me that mjuſtice. - There are not two Nelſon's 
in the world; but though there were a thouſand, I 
have but one heart; that is given away, No, my 
lady, you talk to no purpoſe : you throw clouds over 
. my- underſtanding ; you ſhed not the leaſt light on it. 
_ me ſee and hear Nelſon :: he ſhall decide upon my 
11 e. 5 N 
Lady Albury; in the moſt cruel perplexity, ſeeing 
the unhappy Coraly withering and pining in tears. 
and begging to be ſuffered 2 reſolved to write 0 
to Nelſon, that he might come and diſſuade the poor 
girl from her deſign of returning to India, and pre- 
| ck her from that diſguſt of life which daily con- 
ſumed her. But Nelſon was not leſs to be pitied. ' 
Scarce had he quitted Coraly, but he perceived the 
danger of ſeeing her, by the repugnance which, he had 
to leave her. All that had appeared only play to him 
with her, became ſerious, on. being deprived. of her, 
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} In the £lence of ſolitude, he had interrogated his ſoul: 
1 he had found there friendſhip languiſhing, zeal for 
the nublic geod weakened, nay almoſt extinguiſhed, 
ard love alone ruling there, with that ſweet and ter- 
rible ſway which he exercifes over good hearts. He 
perceived, with horror, that his very reaſon had ſuffer- 
te it ef to be ſeduced, The rights of Blanford were 
no longer ſo ſacred ; and the involuntary crime of de- 
P:iving him of Coraly's heart, was at leaſt very ex- 
«uſable; after all, the Indian was free, and Blanford 
h'\mſelf would not have wiſhed to impoſe it on her as 
a duty to be his, | 2 
In the mean time Coraly's image purſued him per- 
retvally. If he had only ſeen her with all her charms, 
arrayed in ſimple beauty, bearing in her countenance 
the ferenity of innocence, the ſmile of candour on her 
lips, the fire of deſire in her eyes, and in all the graces 
of her perſon the attracting air of voluptuouſneſs, he 
would have found in his principles, in the ſeverity of 
his manners, ſufficient force to withſtand ſed uction: 
but he thought he ſaw that amiable girl as ſenſi ble as 
himſelf, more feeble, with no other defence than a 
prudence which was not her own, innocently abandon- 
ing herſelf to an inclination which would be her un- 
happineſs ; and the pity which ſhe inſpired him with, 
ierved as ſuel to his love. Nelſon blamed himſelf for 
!oving Coraly, but forgave himſelf for pitying her. 
Senſible of the evils which he was on the point of be- 
ng the cauſe of, he could not paint to himſelf her 
ears, without thinking of the fine eyes which were to 
ſhed them, and the heaving boſom which they would 
edew: thus the reſolution of forgetting her, rendered 
ber ſtill dearer to him. He attached himſelf to her by 
enouneing her; but in proportion as he perceived 
himſelf weaker, he became more courageous. Let 


me give over,” ſaid he, the thoughts of a cure: I 
. | exhauſt 
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exhauſt myſelf in fruitleſs efforts. It is a fit which L 
muſt ſuffer to go off, I burn, I Janguiſh, I die; but 
all this is mere ſuffering, and I am anſwerable to no- 
body but myſelf for what paſſes within. Provided 
nothing eſcape me from without, that diſcovers m 
paſſion, my friend has no reaſon to complain. It is 
only a misfortune to be weak; and I have the cou» 
rage to be unhappy.” 5 

It was in this reſolution of dying, rather than be- 
traying his friendſhip, that he received the letter from 
his ſiſter. He read it with an emotion, an extacy 
that was inexpreſſible. | 
At Nelſon's arrival, Coraly, trembling and con- 
fuſed, ſcarce dared preſent herſelf to him. She had 
wiſhed his return with ardour, and' at ſeeing him,. a 
mortal chilneſs glided through her veins. She ap- 
peared, as it were, before a judge who was preparing, 
with one fingle word, to decide her fate. 5 

What were Nelſon's feelings, on ſeeing the roſes of 
youth faded on her beautiful cheeks, and the fire of 
her eyes almoſt extinguiſhed! Come,“ ſaid Juliet 
to her brother, ©* appeaſe the mind of this poor girl, 
and cure her of her melancholy. She is eaten up with 
the vapours with me; ſhe wants to return to India.“ 


Nelſon, ſpeaking to her, in a friendly manner, 


wanted to engage her, by gentle reproaches, to ex- 
plain herſelf be ore his ſiſter; but Coraly kept ſilence; 
and Juliet, perceiving that ſhe was a reſtraint upon 
her, went away. | 
Sobs interrupted: her voice; and Nelſon, who ſaw 
her choaked with them, had not even time to call his 
ſiſter. He haſtens to untie the ribbands which bound 
her boſom ; and then all the charms of youth in its 
flower were unveiled to the eyes of this paſſionate lo- 
ver. The terror with which he was ſeized, rendered 
kim. at firſt inſenſible of them; but when the Indian 
Ds +  reſunedi 
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reſumed her ſpirits, and perceiving herſelf preſſed in 
his arms, thrilled with love and tranſport, and when 
on opening her fine languiſhing eyes, ſhe ſought the 
eyes of Nelſon ; “ heavenly powers,“ ſaid he, ** ſup- 
Port me! all my virtue abandons me. Live, my dear 
Coraly.”—** Would you that I ſhould live, Nelſon! 
would you then that I love you?“ “ No, I ſhould be 
perjured to friendſhip, I ſhould be unworthy to ſee 
the light; unworthy of ſeeing my friend again. Alas! 
he fortold me this, and I vouchſafed not to believe 
him. I have preſumed too much on my own heart. 
Have pity of it, Coraly, of that heart which you rend 
to pieces, Suffer me to fly you, and to ſubdue my- 
ſelf.” „Ah! you would have my death,” ſaid ſhe 
- to him, falling into a fit at his feet. Nelſon, who 
thinks he ſees what he loves expiring, ruſhes to em- 
brace her, and reftraining himſelf ſuddenly at the ſight 
of Juliet, „my ſiſter,” ſaid he, aſſiſt her: it is for 
me to die.“ On ſaying theſe words he withdraws. 

„ Where is he,” demanded Coraly, on opening her 
eyes? „What have J done to him? Why fly me? 
And you, Juliet, more cruel ſtill, why recall me to 
life?“ Her ſorrow redoubled when ſhe learned that 
Nelſon was juſt gone; but reflection gave her a little 
hope and courage. 'The concern and tenderneſs which 
Nelſon had not been able to conceal, the terrour with 
which ſhe had ſeen him ſeized, the tender words which 
had eſcaped him, and the violence which it was to 
him to ſubdue himſelf and withdraw, all perſuaded 
her that ſhe was beloved. If it be true,” ſaid ſhe, 
„J am unhappy. Blanford will return, I will con- 
feſs the whole to him; he is too juſt and too generous 
to want to tyrannize over me.“ But this illuſion was 
ſoon diſſipated. 

Nelſon received in the country a letter from his 
friend, announcing his return. I hope,” ſaid he, 
at the end of his letter, to ſee myſelf, in three days, 
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united to all that I love. Pardon, my friend, if I af-- / 
ſociate to thee in my heart the amiable and tender 
Coraly. My ſoul was a long time ſorely devoted to 
thee, now ſhe partakes of it. I have confided to thee 
the ſweeteſt of my wiſhes, and I have ſeen friendſhip. 
applaud love. I form my happineſs, both of one and 
the other; I make it my felicity to think that by thy 
cares, and thoſe of thy fiſter, I ſhall ſee my dear pupil. 
again, her mind ornamented with new. acquirements,. 


her ſoul enriched with new virtues, more amiable if. - 


poſſible, and more diſpoſed to love. It will be the 
pureſt bliſs to me to poſſeſs her as a benefit conferred 
you.“ N 5 1 : 

2 Read this letter,“ writ Nelſon to his ſi ſter, and 
make Coraly read it. What a leſſon for me! What a 
reproach to her!“ | I 

It is over,” ſaid Coraly after having read; I 
ſhall never be Nelſon's ; but let him not aſk. me to be 
another's. Fhe liberty of loving is a good which I 
am not able to renounce.” This reſolution ſupported 
her; and Nelſon in his ſolitude was much more un- 
happy than ne. | LARA 

By what fatality,” faid ſhe, “is it, that what: 

forms the charm. of nature and the delight of all 
hearts, the happineſs of being loved, forms my tor- 
ment? What ſay I ? Of being loved? That is nothing: 
but to.be loved of what I love! To touch on happt-- 
neſs ! To have only to deliver myſelf up to it—— Ah! 
all that I am able to do, is to fly: inviolable and ſacred 
friendſhip aſks no more. In what a condition have I 
ſeen this poor girl! In what a condition did I abandon: 
her! She may. well ſay, that ſhe is the ſlave of my 
virtues, I ſacrifice her as a victim, and I am gene- 
rous af her expence. There are then virtues which 
wound nature; and to be honeſt, one is ſometimes 
obliged to be unjuſt and cruel ! O, my friend! mayeſt. 


thou: 


% 
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thou gather the fruit of the efforts which it coſts me, 
enjoy the good which I refign to thee, and live happy 
from my misfortune. Yes, I wiſh that ſhe may love 
thee ; I wiſh it, heaven is my witneſs ; and the moſt 
ſenfible of all my pains is that of doubting the ſucceſs 
of my wiſhes.” TW 
It was impoſſible for nature to ſupport herſelf in a 
Nate ſo violent, Nelſon, after long ſtruggles, ſought 
repoſe ; alas! there was no more repoſe for him. His 
conſtancy: was at laſt exhauſted, and his diſcouraged 
ſoul fell into a mortal languor. The weakneſs of his 
Treaſon, the inefficacy of his virtue, the image of a pain- 
ful and ſorrowful life, the void and the ſtate of anni- 
bilation, into which his ſoul would fall, if it ceaſed to 
love Coraly, the evils without intermiſſion which he 


was to ſuffer if he continued to love her, and, above 


all, the terrifying idea of ſeeing, of envying, of hat- 
ing, perhaps, a rival in his faithful friend, all render- 
ed his life a torment to him, all urged him to ſhorten 
the courſe of it. Motives more ftrong reſtrained him. 
Tt was not a part of Nelſon's principles that a'man, a 
citizen, might diſpoſe of himſelf. He made it a law 
to himſelf to live, conſoled in his miſery if he could 
Kill be uſeful to the world, but conſumed with heavi- 


-neſs and ſorrow, and became as it were inſenſible to 


every thing. | F 
The time appointed for Blanford's return approach- 
ed. It was neceſſary that every thing ſhould be ſo 


. diſpoſed as to conceal from him the miſchief which 


his abſence had occaſioned ; and who ſhould deter- 
mine Coraly to conceal it but Nelſon? He returned 


therefore to London; but SL dejected, to 
e 


ſuch a degree as not to be known, The ſight of him 


overwhelmed Juliet with grief, and what impreflion 
did it not make on the ſoul of Coraly! Nelſon took 
upon him to re-encourage them; but that very effort 


only rs 
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only ſerveg to complete his own dejection. The flow 
fever which conſumed him, redoubled ; he was forced 
to give way to it; and this furniſhed occaſion for a 
new conteſt between his ſiſter and the young Indian. 
The latter would not quit Nelſon's pillow. She 
urgently entreated them to accept of her care and at- 
tendance. They kept her out of the way from pity 
to herſelf, and for the ſake of ſparing him ; but ſhe 
taſted not the repoſe which they meant to procure her. 
Every moment of the night they found her wandering 
round the apartment of the diſeaſed, or motionleſs on 
the threſhold of his door, with tears in her eyes, her 
ſoul on herlips, her ear attentive to the ſlighteſt noiſes, 
every one of which congealed her with fear. 

At laſt they inform her that Blanford is landed ; and 
Nelſon, enfeebled and ps he is, goes to receive and 
embrace him at the harbour. Blanford, on ſeeing 
him, could not conceal his aſtoniſhment and his un- 
eaſineſs. ** Courage, man,” ſaid Nelſon: I have 
been very ill; but my health is returning. I ſee you 
again, and joy is a balm which will ſoon revive me. 
I am not the only one whoſe health has ſuffered by 
your abſence, Your pupil is a little changed: the air 
of our climate may contribute to it. As to the reſt, 
ſhe has made a great progreſs ; her underſtanding, her 
talents have unfolded themſelves, and if the kind of 
languor into which ſhe is fallen vaniſhes, you will poſ- 
ſeſs what is pretty uncommon, a woman, in whom na- 
ture has left nothing wanting.“ | 
Blanford, therefore, was not ſurpriſed to find Co- 
raly weak and languiſhing ; but he was much affected 
at 1t, | 

It was ſettled, that in leſs than a week Coraly 
ſhould be married to Blanford. In the mean time, 
ſhe remained with Juliet, and Nelſon never quitted 
ber, But his courage was exhauſted in Wa” - 
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the young Indian's. To be perpetually conſtrained: 
to ſuppreſs his own tears, to dry up thoſe of a fond 
Suse ſometimes diſtreſſed at his feet, ſometimes 
ainting and falling into his arms, conjured him to 
have pity on her, without allowing one moment to 
his own weakneſs, and without ceaſing to recall to 
his mind his cruel reſolution, this trial appears above 
the ſtrength of nature: accordingly Nelſon's virtue 
abandoned him every moment. But Blanford's pre- 
ſence was ſtill more painful to them. He came every 
day to converſe with them, not on the barren topicks 
of love, but the care he took, that every thing in his 
houſe ſhould breathe chearfulneſs and eaſe, that every 
thing there ſhould foreſtall the deſires of his wife, and 
contribute to her happineſs. * If I die without 
-- Children,” ſaid he, the Half of my wealth is her's, 
the other half is his, who, after me, ſhall know how 
to pleaſe and to conſole her for having loſt me. That, 
Nelſon, is your place; there is no growing old in my 
profeſſion :, take my place when I ſhall be no more. 
have not the odious pride of wanting my. wife to- 
continue faithful to my ſhade. Coraly is formed to 
embelliſn the world, and to enrich nature with the 
fruits of her fecundity.” 
It is more eaſy to conceive than deſcribe the fitua- 
tion of our two lovers. Their concern and confuſion 
were the ſame in both; but it was a kind of conſola- 
tion to Nelſon to ſee Coraly in ſuch worthy hands, 
whereas Blandford's favours and love were an addi- 
tional torment to her. On loſing Nelſon, ſhe would 
have preferred the deſertion of all nature, to the cares, 
the favours, the love of all the world beſide, It was 
decided, however, even with the conſent of this un- 
| | fortunate girl, that there was no longer time to heſi- 
a3et ate, and that it was neceſſary ſhe Ihould ſubmit to 
| her fate. i 
5 She 
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She wav led then as a victim to that houſe, which 
ſhe had cheriſhed as her firſt aſylum, but which the 
now dreaded as her grave. Blanford received her 
there as ſovereign ; and what ſhe could not conceal of 
the violent ſtate of her ſoul, he attributes to timidity, 
to the concern which, at her age, the approach of 
marriage inſpires. 

Nelſon had ſummoned up all the ſtrength of a ſtoĩ- 
cal ſoul, in order to preſent himſelf at this feſtiyal 
with a ſerene countenance. 

They read the ſettlement which Blanford had made. 
It was, from one end to the other, a monument of 
love, efteem, and beneficence, Tears flowed from 
every eye, even from Coraly's. : 

Blanford approaches reſpectfully, and ſtretehing 
out his hand to her, Come,” faid he, my beſt be- 
loved, give to this pledge of your fidelity, to this title 
of the happineſs of my life, the inviolable ſanctity 
with which it is to be cloathed.” 

Coraly, on doing herſelf the utmoſt violence, had 
ſcarce ſtrength to advance, and put her hand to the 
pen. At the inſtant ſhe would have ſigned, her eyes 
were covered with a miſt ; her whole body was ſeized 
with a ſudden trembling ; her knees bent under her, 
and ſhe was upon the point of falling, if Blanford had 
not ſupported her. Shocked, congealed with fear, he 
looks at Nelſon, and ſees him with the palenefs of 
death on his countenance. Lady Albury had ran up 
to Coraly, in order to aſſiſt her: O heaven,” cries 
Blanford, *©* what is it that I ſee ! Sorrow, death ſur- 
round me. What was I going to do? What have you 
concealed from me? Ah! my friend, could it be poſ- 
fible! See the light again, my dear Coraly, I am not 
cruel, I am not unjuſt; Iwiſh only for your happineſs,” 

The women who ſurrounded Coraly, exerted them- 


ſelves to revive her ; and decency obliged _— _ 
2 | 1. 
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Blanford to keep at a diſtance. But Nelſon remained 
- Immoveable, with his eyes fixed on the ground, like 
a criminal Blanford comes up to him, and claſps 
him in his arms. Am I no longer thy friend?” 
ſaid he; Art thou not till the half of myſelf? Open 
thy heart to me, and tell me what has paſſed,—--No, 
tell me nothing: I know all. This poor girl could 
not ſee thee, hear | thee, and live with thee, without 
loving thee. She has ſenſibility, ſhe has been touched 
with thy goodneſs, and thy virtues. Thou haſt con- 
demned her to filence, thou haſt required of her the 
moſt grievous ſacrifice. Ah! Nelſon, had it been ac- 
compliſhed, what a misfortune! Juſt heaven would not 
permit it; nature, to whom thou did violence, has 
reſumed her rights. Do not afflit thyſelf: it is a 
crime which ſhe has ſpared thee. Yes, the devotion 
of Coraly was the crime of friendſhip.” I confeſs 
it, replied Nelſon, throwing himſelf at his knees: 
I have been the innocent cauſe of thy unhappineſs, 
of my own, and that of this amiable girl; but I call 
fidelity, friendſhip, honour, to witneſs————*< No 
oaths,” interrupted Blanford: they wrong us both.“ 
Go, my friend, continued he, raiſing him, thou 
wouldeſt not be in my arms, if I had been able to 
ſuſpect thee of a ſhameful perfidy. What I foreſaw 
is come to paſs, but without thy conſent. What I 
have juſt now ſeen is a proof of it, and that very proof 
is unneceſſary : thy friend has no need of it.“? It 
is certain,“ replied Nelſon, ** that I have nothing to 
reproach myſelf, but my preſumption and imprudence. 
But that is enough, and I ſhall be puniſhed for it. 
Coraly will not be thine, but I will not be her's. —- 
« Is it thus that you anſwer a generous friend!“ re- 
plied Blanford to him, in a firm and grave tone of 
voice. Do you think yourſelf obliged to obſerve 
childiſh randlos with me? Coraly ſhall not by nine, 
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becauſe ſhe would not be happy with me. But an 
honeſt man for a huſband, whom but for you ſhe would 
have loved, is a loſs to her, of which you are the cauſe; 
and which you muſt repair. The contract is drawn 
up, they ſhall change the names; but I inſiſt that the 
articles remain. What I meant to give Coraly as a 
huſband, I now give her as a father. Nelſon, make 
me not bluſh by an humiliating refuſal.” , am 
confounded, and not ſurprized,” ſaid Nelſon, © at this 
eneroſity which overpowers me. I muſt ſubſcribe to 
it with confuſion, and revere it in ſilence. If I knew 
not how well reſpe& reconciles itſelf to friendſhip, 1 
ſhould no longer dare to call you my friend.“ 
During this converſation Coraly bad recovered, 8 
again ſaw with terror the light which was reftored ta 
her. But what was her ſurprize, and the revolution 
which was ſuddenly wrought in her foul ! “ All is 
known, all is forgiven,” ſaid Nelſon, embracing her, 
fall at the feet of our benefactor: from his hand I 
receive your's.” Coraly would have been profuſe in 
her - acknowledgements. © You are a child,” ſaid 
Blanford to her: you ſhould have told me every 
thing. Let us talk no more of it ; but let us never 
forget that there are trials, to which virtue itſelf a 


would * well not to expoſe herſelf.” 


THE FATAL ADOP TION. 


3 of a noble family in Scotland, al in the. 
year 1715 was compelled to leave her native 


country, by reaſon of her huſband's attachment to the 
8 * pretender's 
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pretender's party, retired to St. Germain's in France, 


where her huſband died ſoon after. The old cheva ; 


Her behaved very kindly. to her; but being incapa- 
pable of properly ſupporting all thoſe unhappy fu- 
gitives, whoſe blind zeal had rendered outcaſts of 
their maternal iſle, ſhe was in great diſtreſs, having 
three ſons to educate and maintain. A dreadful per- 
ſpective opened to her view, and ſhe was meditating 
upon her. unhappy fate, when a widow lady, who had 
no children of her own, reſiding near the palace, and 
policing an ample fortune, remitted her a very con- 

derable ſum of money, and gave her to underſtand, 
that if ſhe would part with the youngeſt of her ſons, 
who was not above two years old, ſhe would take up- 
on herſelf his education. This lady had ſeen the 


child, who was remarkably handſome and engaging, 
and ſhe had often wiſhed that ſhe had been bleſſed 


with ſucn an amiable pledge of her former love. 
The mother was eaſily perſuaded to let her have 
the child, as ſhe was convinced from her general be- 


 -haviour that ſhe could do much better by him than 


herſelf was able. The boy was: accordingly put into 


Her hands, and it was agreed with the mother that 


this lady ſhould adopt him for her own ſon, The 
lady's tenderneſs and affe&ion daily inereaſed for the 
child, and ſhe continued bringing him up with this 
antent, , 

In the mean while a relation of the Scottiſh. lady's 
died in England, and having bequeathed her a con- 
ſiderable legacy, it was neceſſary that ſhe ſhould make 
her perſonal appearance there, in order to receive it. 
She accordingly ſet out for Great- Britain, with her 
two eldeſt ſons, leaving her youngeſt in the hands of 
this affectionate lady, with the proſpe& of an ample- 
fortune. : ai oe a i THO 12083 
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The firſt impreſſions he had received in his infancy 
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were not difficult to remove: he ſoon forgot that he 


was, born in Scotland, and the aſſiduity of his mother 


by adoption, in placing him early at a college in 


Paris, entirely eradicated the remembrance of his 


origin. He there went through his ſtudies in the 


name he was entered, which was that of his bene» 
factreſs, and no expence was {pared for maintainance, 
He was taught all the proper exerciſes ſuitable to his 
age, with all the diſtinction of a young gentleman 
heir to a conſiderable fortune, and without his hav- 
ing the leaſt miſtruſt of the change that had happen- 
ed in his deſtiny. He imagined his benefactreſs to 
be his mother, and ſhe had habituated herſelf to look 
upon him as her ſon, and finding him aner her moſt 
promiſing expectations, by the methods thi: had been 
taken in his education, ſhe was reſolved that he ſhould! 
always remain in this agreeable error. {29 


He was already by her interceſſion made a muſque- 


teer, when one of his brothers came: to Paris, who 
failed not to perform what he thought his duty, by 
paying his earlieſt reſpects to this lady, who had done 
ſo many generous and good offices to the family. 


At this interview he learnt from her what, indeed, 


could not have been concealed, that his brother was 
living, and that he was deſerving of the affection 
which ſhe conceived for him. But ſhe did not at the 
ſame time diſſemble her capricious turn of mind, by 
adding that ſhe had hitherto taken care to-conceal from 
him his real family, her deſign being to keep him, 


during her life, in that deluſion. That to counter-. 


balance this deception, ſhe had not only reſolved to 
behave in every reſpect like a mother to him, but to 
bequeath him the ſucceſſion of all her fortune; that 
he already bore her name and arms; that he believed 
. himſelf deſtined by nature to be her heir, and 3 


+ 
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the force of cuſtom had habituated him to pay her 
every filial reſpect and attention; that the illuſion was 


ſo agreeable to her, if ever it ſhould be deſtroyed ſne 
ſnould conſider it as the greateſt misfortune that could 


happen to her; that ſhe would not even anſwer for 


the continuance of her former diſpoſitions, if by un- 
deceiving her dear ſon, he ſhould flacken his regard 


and duty towards her, by perhaps paying them to an- 
other; and that it was therefore of the utmoſt conſe- 


quence to both of them that he ſhould remain in the 
ſtate 'of innocence wherein he had been educated ; and 
therefore ſhe intreated, either through favour or juſ- 
tice, to be indulged at leaſt till her death; and con- 
cluded: by telling him that his brother's future fate 
and fortune were now in his hands. | 


This was too favourite a topic for her not ſoon af- 
ter to reſume. ** Truth and honour, ſaid ſhe, will 


not allow me to deny you, that I could wiſh all the 


world were equally ignorant as himſelf, with __ 


to his birth; but you will be his deſtruction i 

communicating to him what I have juſt been _ 

to you, I am robbed of any part of that pleaſure whi 

I take in concealing it from him. Confider well your 

tonduQa; for I have ſuch delicate notions upon this 
ad as will never ſuffer me to put up with appear- 

ances, or be impoſed upon by deception.” 

+ However extravagant theſe notions appeared to the 

Scotch gentleman, he thought himſelf obliged to re- 


ply, that ſhe required nothing but what ſhe had a 


right to expect; and having a ſtrong defire to ſee his 
btother, he proteſted that every thing ſhe had been 
pleaſed to make him the confidant of, ſhould remain 
for ever a profound ſecret, if ſhe thought proper. Af- 


ter this promiſe ſhe did not heſitate informing him, 


that his brother was a muſqueteer, and that he _ 
ſee him at Paris, If indeed the regard he had — =. 
| other 


* 
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brother did not weigh with him to deſtroy the muſ- 


aueteer's fortune, his own perſonal intereſt would have 


induced him to have kept the ſecret. He ſat out with 
full reſolution of being filent, no way miſtruſting his 
own diſcretion, and ruminating, anticipated the plea» 
ſure he ſhould have in playing ſo uncommon a cha- 
rater as he was going to exhibit. His impatience 
did not let him long poſtpone his deſired ſatisfaction. 
Almoſt as ſoon as he arrived at Paris he obtained it ; 


and accident was ſo much his friend, that inſtead of - 
having only the pleaſure of ſeeing his brother, as he 


| Propoled, he ſupped with him the very firſt night, be- 
ing introduced by an Iriſh officer who had an inti- 
macy at the hotel of the muſqueteer. 


If it was at firſt excited by nothing but curioſity to 


keep his eyes conſtantly fixed upon the muſqueteer, he 
was ſoon ſenſible that the force of nature was ftill 
ſtronger, which recalled his attention againſt his will. 
During the whole night he could not one inſtant with- 
draw his eyes from a face whoſe every feature awak- 
ened in his heart ſome tender ſentiment. His brother, 
on his fide, was ſecretly agitated by the ſame power 
but this he at firſt imputed to that embarraſſment 


which the conſtant attention of a ftranger muſt 


naturally create ; but finding it increaſe with a kind 
of prejudice in favour of this very ftranger, he could 
not account for it; and he at length concluded it to 
be one of thoſe ſympathetic penchants which ſometimes 

influence the heart, and which diſpoſe us to eſteem 
thoſe we are unacquainted with, | Y: 
They retired with a ſtrong inclination of meeting 
again. The muſqueteer was the more ſollicitous for 


it, as he knew of no meaſures that were to be kept; 


and therefore the next day he defired the Iriſh officer, 


who had introduced this agreeable companion, to 
make them better , acquainted, Thus, then, they 


kept 
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| _ kept each other's company, whilſt their mutual incli- 
if nation daily increaſed, and they at length became al- 
| EK, moſt inſeparable; in a word, they were for ſome 
| months the Caftor and Pollux of Paris, and, as a con- 
| ſtellation, attracted the attention of all inquifitive be- 
} | _ holders. The ill-natured world began to reaſon with 
2M reſpect to a friendſhip that ſo much reſembled a paſ- 
1 ſion. At a time when ſuch familiarities and affection 
| were not always founded in innocence, ſome ſlander- 

- ous tongues choſe to brand their connection with an 
i! unnatural ſigma. Such at leaſt was the pretext of the 
=. elder brother for having revealed the ſecret. More- 
over, he had no reaſon to ſuſpect that his indiſcretion 
would have been ſo fatal to the muſqueteer; and 
; -' _ thoſe who upbraid him with weakneſs, do not how- 


ever pronounce him criminal for yielding to the im- 
- pulſe of his natural feelings. 

j The muſqueteer was one day expreſſing his ſurprize 

| at the ſtrong inclination he had of conſtantly being 

| with his unknown brother, and at his great propenſity 

| for loving him; it was now that the elder brother 

| could no longer-with-hold the ſecret from him, or re- 


frain from embracing him with tenderneſs, at the 
ſame time ſubſtituting the word brother for friend. 
3 He nevertheleſs immediately ſubjoined all the reaſons 


| which ſhould induce both of them to act with caution 
| in this reſpect, in imparting to him the diſcourſe 
k which had paſſed between him and the muſqueteer's 
1 ſuppoſed mother: and concluding with intimating 
| his fears that ſhe might behave to her adopted ſon in 
the manner ſhe had threatened, if ſhe perceived the 
leaſt relaxation on his fide with reſpe& to tender- 


f 7 = 


neſs and affection. 


Whatever emotions the muſqueteer felt in his breaſt 
upon this diſcovery, he promiſed, however, to keep 
within ſuch bounds as were preſcribed him; and = 
BEE | then 
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then ſettled, in what manner they ſhould behave. Io 
pay reſpect and regard to an amiable generous lady, 
could not appear a very difficult taſk, which they 
agreed, by oath, never to ſwerve from. Indeed the 
teſtimonies which ſhe expected, were ſuch as could no 
way embarraſs any young gentleman well brought up, 
as his on diſpoſition, without, compulſion, would 
have induced him to offer them. 

But the danger lay on another ide. The idea * 
mother, whom fda never ſeen, and who inceſſant- 
ly recutred to his mind under every attracting form, 

greatly didturbed his tranquillity. The deſire of ſee - 
ing her became an inſupportable torment to him, He 
opened his mind to his brother upon this head, who 
painted to him in lively colours, his apprehenſions, 

exhorting him to gain more empire over his ſenti- 
ments; but this eounſel was not attended to. Even 
the fruſtration of all his hopes did not appear to him 
as an evil that ſhould divert 1 deſign: but this he 
thought could never be the caſe, as be did not 
imagine that ſhe, who was as he thought ſolely actu- 
ated by generoſity in all that ſhe had done for him, 
could never be offended to ſee him give way to thoſe 
ſentiments which were as juſt as they were natural, 
eſpecially when he ſhould-ſolemnly declare to her they 
ſhould no way affect thoſe which ſhe had a right to 
expect from Nog His brother exerted all his endea- 
vours to make him lay aſide his thought, but in vaing . 
he ſat out with the deſign of opening his heart to his 
benefactreſs, and to . her to allow him to make 
a voyage to England.  — 

le was received by her with che WI marks of af- 

fetion, She had rio ſuſpicion of any thing that had 

2 paſſed ; and her afeQion for this dear ſon was now at 
Ats ſummit. He had; nevertheleſs, ſcarce began to 
explain himſelf, ere the diſcovered what he was going 
upon. 
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upon. Her indignation was fired that to degree, that 
it eclipſed all her other ſentiments. They have ruin 
ed you, ſaid ſhe, ' interrupting him, I from this mo- 
ment ceaſe to be your mother, ſince you're no longer 
n ignorant whoſe fon' you are. Go back to thoſe who 
= Have done you this kind office, andnever appear again 
BY in my ſight.” 80 great was her jealouſy, that, upon 
1 ſaying theſe laſt words, ſhe immediately retired to 
| her cloſet, where the locked herſelf in all alone, with- 
out 3 a moment to the — and intreaties 
of the youth. He at length concluded that his rea- 
ſoning had deceived him; but the evil which he be- 
gan to dread affecting him far leſs than what he 
thought the duty he owed to nature, he reſolved 
rather to renounce his claims to fortune, than to give 
up thoſe obligations which he thought ineumbent on 
a youth' of family, who ſhould confider nothing ſo 
dear as thoſe who gave him breath. This reſolution * 
did not, however, prevent the renewal of his endea- 
vours to ſoften a heart whoſe affection he conſidered 
as placed in the firſt rank after that he bore his real 
mother. He was beloved by the ſervants, who had 
| - _- been accuſtomed to treat him like their maſter ; ſo 
that by their aſſiſtance he gained admittance into the 
lady's apartment, ' notwithſtanding the rigorous in- 
junctions ſhe had laid upon her attendants to the con- 
trary. At the fight of him ſhe was upon the point of 
flying from the room he entered; but he threw him- 
ſelf at her feet, and interrupted her paſſage. 
3 This was a moſt uncommon ſcene ; jealouſy, af- | 
1 fection, and rage, by turns animated her. However 
3 it at length ended in a kind of compoſition on both 
+ fides. The lady promiſed to continue her friendſhip 
3a towards him, and to forget the offence he had given 
her, on condition that he would engage not to go to 
- England, and never to call the Scotch lady (whom 
n | " SP: 
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the conſidered as her rival) mother in her preſence. 
On this part the muſqueteer gave his word, but in 
the moſt equivocal terms, to obey in every thing the 
lady whom he ſhould love all his life-time as his mo- 
ther, and never to undertake any- thing that might 
give her the leaſt uneaſineſs. He placed his hope in 
eſcaping by this mental reſervation, and to find: ſome” 
favourable opportunity of going ſecretly to England. 

Peace being reſtored by this happy treaty, ſome 
months elapſed whilſt he was concerting his mea- 
ſures to make a ſecret voyage to England; and he put 
them in execution at the time the court was at Foun- 
tainbleau, when he obtained leave of abſence for three 
weeks, without any one of his friends having the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of his departure. In fine, fate, who had 
decreed that he ſhould, not inherit this lady's fortune, 
reſolved that his benefaQreſs ſhould be taken ill of a 
violent fever-during his abſence; and thinking, in her 

lucid intervals, that her end approached, ſhe moſt 
ardently wiſhed to ſee him. He was accordingl 
wrote to, but the letters never reached him; equally 
fruitleſs was the ſearch made after-him, till it was at 


length diſcovered by ſome of the officers of the corps, 


that he was gone over to England. 


This news, which was too inadvertently related to 
his benefactreſs, no ſooner reached her than it threw 
her into the moſt violent agonies, in which ſhe ex- 
pired, revoking her former-will in her adopted ſon's 
favour, conſidering him as the moſt ungrateful of 
human beings, and leaving her whole fortune to a 
convent. | | Bark 
The mind of the unfortunate muſqueteer was great- 
ly agitated at this unexpected ſtroke; every a, 
now ſeemed to ruffle him, though the real ſource of 
his uneaſineſs was in his own breaſt, there engender- 
| ed by his adopted mother's cruelty and revenge. As 
| Vor. II, 5 1s 4: 
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1 he could not brook an affront, he was always eauti- 
| ous of giving one ; but his diſpoſition now was in- 
| clined to conſtrue the 9h. ng inſinuation into inſuſt, 
| | and being in company where his own ſtory was told 
by another officer, who did not know him, it was 
conſidered by him as ſo great an outrage upon de- 
cency, that he immediately called the officer out, 
| when drawing, his antagoniſt fell in the conflict. It 
83 was neceſſary for the muſqueteer to make a precipi- 
3h tate eſcape, and he flew 10 England, where he ſoon 
1 - found himſelf deſtitute of money or protection, and 
' | his expectations from the ſummit of fortune were re- 
| -duced to the mean neceſſity of imploring the benevo- 
lence of thoſe, who, becauſe they were richer, fancied 
themſelves greater than he. | 
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NJOY, madam, all the ſatisfactions of your - 

houſe and family; but concern yourſelf with 
none. of the cares of them; only perform the honours, 
and indulge in every delight they can afford.—— ' 

| Thus for the ſpace of eight years paſt, had the oenta- . 

1 tious Melidor inceſſantly talked to his wife Acelia. 

| No doubt ſuch advice was of a nature ſufficiently 

' agreeable; accordingly the young and lively Acelia 

| | obſerved it moſt POLY: But reflection at length 

arrived with maturity o age, and that faſcination 

being diſſolved, which had fo long poſſeſſed her 

= her eyes were at laſt opened to the truth. 
3 | | Melidor 


* 
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Melidor had the'misfortune to be born in the midſt 
of opulence; educated among the young nobleſle, 
inveſted with a conſiderable poſt at his firſt entrance 
into life ; maſter of great wealth from the * of 
reaſon ; all together engaged him in a youth of folly: 
the moſt prevailing of his foibles was to live like a 
man of quality : he made himſelf familiar among the. 
great; he ſtudied their manners with attention; and 
as the noble and graceful heir of a real man of faſhion. 
is not eaſy to acquire, he was caught with the man- 
ners of ſome humble imitators of it; and on ſuppoſi - 
tion that they were finiſhed models of excellence, he 
applied himſelf to copy their affections. From that 
moment he would have eſteemed it a diſgrace not to 
be able to ſay, my manors and vaſſals. e thereſore 
employed the chief part of his wealth, in the purchaſe 
of eſtates, and of ſuch principally, whereof the rents 
were inconſiderable, although the ſtyle and rights be- 
longing to them ſounded pompoully. He had heard 
ſay, that great men had always newards who defraud- 
ed them, creditors who dunned them, and kept 
miſtreſſes who were common. to all, Accordingly 
Melidor thought it beneath him, either to inſpect 
his own accounts, or to pay his own debts, or to be 
delicate in his amours. Scarce had his eldeſt fon. 
| attained to ſeven years, before Melidor's dignity 
required to provide him a tutor; a tutor there - 
fore was provided, and one as opinionated as empty, 
whoſe ſole merit conſiſted in making a gracetul 
bow. This tutor was a creature of a ſervile flat- 
terer, who beſieged Melidor, called Duranſon, whoſe 
extract was as low as his behaviour was inſolent; he 
was a kind of cur, that growled at every paſſenger, 


and fawned upon nobody except his own maſter: his 


really ſelfiſh character he concealed under the garb of 
a miſanthrope, full of arrogance and ill humour. 
Being rich and yet covetous, he found it a great con- 

| Us E 2 venlence 
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venience to have a good houſe over his head; which 


he never bought; and all kind of pleaſvres, for which 
another paid : being firſt a filent and fly obſerver of 
all that paſſed, he was ſeen afterwards, when enthron- 
ed in his great chair, to decide concerning all in a 
few authoritative words, and ere& himſelf into a do- 
meſtic cenſor. Unhappy was it for any man of worth 


to approach, who was not alſo a man of ſufficient 
power to make himſelf dreaded : his character was 


ſure to be mangled without mercy, although nothing 
more than his air chanced to diſpleaſe Duranſon. 
Melidor miſtook the ill humours of his friend for phi- 
loſophy: he knew, that he himſelf was exalted by 
Duranſon into a hero; and the incenſe of a man of 


that character ſeemed a delicious perfume: although 


in reality a groſs flatterer, yet he had too much craft 


to expoſe himſelf in public: if he applauded. Melidor 


publickly, it was only by a wink or a ſmile; he re- 
lerved his coarſe commendations for a tete a tete, and 
then he beſtowed on Melidor enough to ſurfeit him. 
It was not without difficulty that Melidor could be- 
lieve himſelf poſſeſſed of ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit; 
but he aſſuredly thought, that he could not be alto- 
gether deſtitute of it, fince his friend Duranſon was 
never reputed by the world to be a flatterer. 

To pleaſe the huſband only was a ſmall affair; 


-, Duranſon had alſo perſuaded himſelf, that he ſhould 


be able to ſeduce the young wife: He began by 
ſpeaking handſomely of her alone, and unhandſomely 
of all others of her own age and ſituation : but Ace- 
lia was as little pleaſed with his ſatires as with 


his adulation. On this Duranſon began to ſuſpeR, - 
the held him in contempt : fince f 
' ſucceed, he would try the effect of fear; and ac- 
- © - cordingly, by ſevere and malicious infinuations, 
he made her feel, that it depended only upon 


attery did not 


his own mere will and pleaſure, if he was not 
| cen miſchiev- 
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miſchievous at the expence of even Acelia herſelf. 
But this ſcheme ſucceeded no better than the former. 
I may have folltes, ſaid Acelia to him reſolutely, 
and I ought to permit the world to expoſe them; but 
at a little farther diſtance, if you pleaſe, from my 
own houſe; an everlaſting cenſurer at my table is as 
diſguſting to me as a ſervile flatterer. Duranſon per- 


ceived by her tone and manner, that before he could 


hope to reduce her, he muſt lay ſome more crafty plot, 
and take a larger compaſs to accompliſh it. I muſt 
try, ſaid he, to render my aſſiſtance need ful to her; 
I'll firſt reduce her to affliction, that ſhe may be forced 
to have recourſe to me for conſolation; when her va- 
nity and ſpirit ſhall be hurt by misfortune, they will 
deliver her up defenceleſs: I may then ſeize upon 
that favourable moment, when pride ſhall view the 
prod a of humiliation : the confidant to a woman 
humbled by calamity becomes oftentimes a ſucceſa- 
ful avenger of her wrongs, HT end 3 
I am extremely ſorry madam, ſaid he, on your ac- 
count; and I think it incumbent on me not to conceal 
the truth in an affair which afflicts me ſenſibly. Me- 
lidor's affections ſeem to have been variable for ſome 
time paſt ;. he commits follies abroad; and if he con- 
tinues ſuch injuſtice towards you, he muſt no longer. 
expect the countenance of ſuch a ſincere friend as my- 
felf, Whether it was from. inattention or diſſimula- 
tion towards a man, whom Acelia had no cauſe to 
eſteem, ſhe received this information without mani- 
feſting any ſigns of being affected by it. He per- 
fi ſted in the truth of what he had ſaid; made much 
of his own zeal for her ſervice; declaimed againſt the 
caprices and irregularities of modern huſbands ; ſaid 
that he himſelf had more. than once made Melidor 
aſhamed of his conduct; and then contraſting the na- 
tive Charms of Acelia with thoſe fictitious allurementa 
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which ſeduced her huſband, he entered with ſo much 
warmth into the ſubje&, that he overſhot the mark, 
and betrayed his own counſels. Acelia ſmiled with 
contempt at the awkwardneſs of the impoſtor. 
There! ſaid ſhe, this is ſomething like a true 
friend; and not like thoſe falſe flatterers, whom 
vice retains in her ſervice, in order to accompliſh any 
baſe purpoſe whatever, I now reſt aſſured of the 


truth of what you ſay; particularly of your chargin 
Melidor to his face with all that you have now relate 


to me. Indeed, madam, I have told him all this, 


and much more.-No doubt then, fir, you will have 
the courage to repeat it, to reproach him again before 
my face, to overwhelm him with his wrongs toward 


ane.—— What! before you madam! Ah! madam! 


avoid any noiſe about ſuch a matter; this would be 


; lofing him beyond recovery: he is of a haughty ſpirit; 


it would hurt his pride to be thus put to ſhame before 
your face: he would conſider me as a perfidious friend 
an v moreover who can tell to what ſecret motive his 


ſuſpicion may impute our conduct ? — Never fear; 1 


am determined to convict him openly, and to oppoſe 
to him by means of your friendly zeal ſuch a teſti- 


mony, as cannot be evaded. —But, madam ; conſider, 


madam, it will certainly be the ruin of your happi- 
nes. It is by diſſembling her wrongs, that a woman 
reigns, Softneſs, gentle management, and your per- 
ſonal charms ; theſe, madam, are your 1 
by theſe you lead us as yon pleaſe. Reproaches, 
complaints and bitterneſs only irritate men the more; 
and of all the means to reclaim them, the very worſt 
is to confound them with the open truth. Theſe 


waxims of Duranſon might be juſt enough, but they 


were urged io no purpoſe; Acelia would hear no rea- 


| fon. I know, ſaid ſhe, the importance of what 1 


riſk ;. but although it ſhould come to an open et 
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I am reſolved, that I will never by my filence com- 
plaiſantly wink at my huſband*s vices. In vain did 
Duranſon attempt perſuaſion ; he was reduced even to 
implore, that Acelia would not thus puniſh his zeal, 
in which he had been more friendly than prudent. 
There's a ſteady friend for you ! replied Acelia, . 
there's the courage which nothing can intimidate ! 
no, Duranſon, I Me no intention to upbraid my 
huſband for his failings; I ſhall have a little more 
wit than you. But I charge you, never hereafter ſay 
any thing of your friends, which you are afraid of 
eoming to their ears: and as to myſelf in particular, 
whatever wrongs I may receive from my huſband, FX 
require of you' never to take the liberty even of 
mentioning them before me. Duranſon, enraged at 
ſuch a reception, ſwore to be the ruin of Acelia ; bat 
in order to this, it was neceſſary to involve her in the 
ruin of her huſband. See 5 
No perſon at Paris has ſo many friends, as an opu- 
lent and-prodigal man: thoſe who frequented Meli- 
dor's houſe, while at table never failed to praiſe him 
to his face; but they had the civility to wait till his 
back was turned, before they ridiculed him: his 
_ creditors, who increaſed every day, were not alto- 
gether ſo complaiſant; but his friend Duranſon con- 
trived from time to time to keep at bay the greateſt 
part of them. I know, ſaid he, how to cajole theſe 
fellows. Neyertheleſs, as they were not all equally 
modeft, it became neceſſary to have recourſe to ways 
and means for appeaſing the moſt mutinous- and 
Duranſon, coming to the affiftance of his dear friend, 
lent him money on pledges at high intereſt in a ficti- 
tious name. The more deſperate Melidor's affairs 
rew, the leſs was he inclined to converſe about them. 
Let it be ſo, ſaid he to his ſteward concerning what- 
ever was propoſed, PH ſign it, but let me have no 
E 4 - trouble, 
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trouble. At. laſt the ſteward informed him, that 
really he knew no longer which way to turn himſelf, 
and the effects would certainly be ſeized. Melidor 
rated his ſteward, and called him a raſcal, —-I muſt 
be whatever you. pleaſe to call me, but you owe 
money, the' money muſt be paid, or elſe your goods 
will be ſeized. In this diſtreſs Melidor again enquir- 
ed of his faithful Duranſon, whether he had not yet 
- ſome reſource behind.—Yes, fir, you have a ſure one 
in. your own power; you have only to perſuade your 
* to engage her fortune on your account. — True, 
but will ſhe conſent ?——Certaioly ; is it poſſible for 
her to hefitate in a caſe, which ſo materially affeQs 
your honour ? | Nevertheleſs, be cautious how you 
alarm her: treat the affair as a trifle, as a mere matter 
of form in law. Melidor embraced his friend, and 
directly repaired to his wife's apartments. 3 
Acelia, having been altogether occupied with the 
vain amuſements of her ſex and rank, had never the 
leaſt ſuſpicion how matters went. But fortunately, 
nature had bleſſed her with a quick diſcernment, and 
no ſmall ſhare of reſolution. I am juſt come from 
viewing your new equipage, ſaid her huſband: it is a 
moſt elegant piece of work; your new horſes too are 
arrived; they are gameſome, but Piſa will ſoon tame 
them; he is the beſt coachman in Paris, Although | 
Acelia had been long accuſtomed to the moſt gallant 
behaviour ſrom. her huſband ; ſhe was nevertheleſs 
highly delighted, and ſomewhat ſurprized at theſe 
ne inſtances of it. I am afraid, ſaid ſhe, that I ruin 
you with my expences. Ah, madam, what better 
uſe can I make of my fortune, than in whatever can 
he acceptable to you? Deſire without reſerve, and 
enjoy without ſolicitude. All my poſſeſſions are at 
- your ſervice, and I flatter myſelf . your ſentiments 
are the ſame. A propos, added he negligently, I 


* 
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have ſome deeds to execute, wherein, for the ſake of 


form, we ſhall want your ſignature : but we'll talk of 
this at night; at -preſent concerning the colour of 
your coach; the varniſher waits to know your choice. 
Pit confider of it, replied Acelia, and let you know. 


But no ſooner was Melidor departed, than Acelia fell 


by his wife: he told her, ſhe: took alarm at trifles,, 
and he could never permit her. to be fatigued with 
No, ſir, it is no fatigue: I have: 


commit no more, Melidor thought his dignity did 
not require of him to perſiſt any longer. Accordingly” 
- the creditors being aſſembled next day, gentlemen,. 
ſaid he, your viſits are too troubleſome for me; but 
madam here will be ſo good as. to hear your buſineſs; 
endeavour 40. ſettle | it with her. Gentlemen, ſad 
2 E 5. i Ace lia, 


— 7 


into deep reflections upon the paſt diſcourſe. She was 
a rich heireſs, and the law had ſecured to herſelf and 
children the enjoyment of her own fortune: ſhe ſaw 
that the propoſal concerning her {ſignature muſt be a 
matter of conſequence ; and that very evening; inſtead 
of going directly to the opera, ſhe went privately to her 
own lawyer. But how great was her ſurprize, when 
he informed her of Melidor's ſituation, and that he 


was reduced to the moſt ruinous expedients to-ſup- - 


port his credit. The duration of the opera afforded 
her time to cor.ſult with herſelf: on her return home 
ſne concealed her uneafineſs from the company at 
ſupper ; but as ſoon as Melidor, in their ſubſequent 


Private converſation, propoſed again the ſignature of 


the papers, ſhe then told him frankly—L will never 
abandon you, Melidor, if you will ;deign to put a 
confidence in me; but you muſt permit me to aſk for 
aà perfect confidence, and full powers to manage our. 


family affairs according to my own diſcretion. Me- 


lidor was mortified at the thought of being directed 


family concerns. 
neglected them but too much; it is a fault L Will 
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"Acelia; with a ſerious and reſolute air, although the 
enjoyment of my fortune be ſecured to myſelf and 


children, I am nevertheleſs ſenſible, that it is my duty 
to aſſiſt their father; I am content to do it, but it ſhall- 
be only in an equitable manner. All honeſt creditors 
ſhall receive juſtice at my hands; but I will never be 
anſwerable for any impoſitions upon the follies of a 


m.mſynan of pleaſure. Bring me to-morrow copies of all 
' . your demands. I only require time to examine them 


there ſhall be no unneceſſary delay. 3 
As ſoon as Acelia ſaw herſelf at the head of affairs, 

ſhe was no longer the ſame woman: when the looked 
back upon her paſt life, ſhe perceived nothing there- 
In except the tinſel of a thouſand vain occupations. 
Are theſe, ſaid ſhe, the duties of the mother of a fa- 
mily ? Is it thus, at the expence of one's own honour 
and repoſe, that one ought to purchaſe coſtly enter- 


_ tainments, faſhionable equipages, and other ſplendid 


arifles ? Sir, ſaid ſhe to Melidor, to-morrow I ſhall re- 
ceive the ſtate of your debts; but the ſtate of your 
revenues is likewiſe neceſſary ; pleaſe to direct your 
ſteward for that purpoſe. - | 

The ſteward attended and delivered in his accounts. 
Nothing appeared more fair : ſo far from having any 


money an hand, he had already made conſiderable ad- 


vances; and there was due to him twice as much as 


the value of his ſalary at accumulated intereſt. I ſee, 
ſaid Acelia, that Mr. Steward underſtands figures 


better than we: it only remains to pay him his dues, 
and thank him, that we owe him no more. Pay him! 
"replied Melidor : but how ?—Out of my own private 
purſe; the firſt ep to œconomy is to diſcharge the 
ſteward, No ſooner was he diſcharged, than imme- 


_  - R»iately a reform was made in the number of ſervants 
_ and expences—Courage, ſir, ſaid ſhe, let us cut to 


,” 


che quick ; we only ſacrifice our vanity.— But appear- 
ances, _ 
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ances, madam.——--Appearances, fir, are beſt, when 
we no longer diſlipate the goods of others, and enjoy - 
our own without reproach. ——-But, madam, at diſ- 
charging your domeſtics you pay them, and this will 
exhauſt our only ready money.—-Be eaſy my dear 
friend, I have jewels and trinkets ; and in ſacnficing 
ſuch ornaments to your ſervice, I ſhall acquire one, 
which is of more value than all the reft. of i 
The next day the creditors arrived, and Acelia 
gave them audience. Thoſe, of whom Melidor had 
purchaſed any ſuperfluous curioſities, or moveables af 
value, conſented to take them again at a reaſonable 
diſcount: the others, charmed with their reception, 
and with Acelia's heartineſs in their cauſe, unani- 
mouſly conſented to deſire no other arbitrator her 
conciliating manner united all opinions. One eredi- 
tor only, and with a ſufficiently confuſed face, aſſirm- 
ed. that he could make no conceſſions: he had many 
precious effects in pawn, and the uſury marked in his 
liſt amounted to an enormous ſum. Acelia took him 
aſide, in order to gain upon him if poſſible. At laſt, 
when touched to the quick by her expoſtulations; ũt 
is not, ſaid he, on my own account, that I come here; 
and I could have wiſhed, that M. Duranſon had es- 
cuſed me from being his agent in this dirty affair. 
Duranſon, ſay you! What! is it under his name that 
you at ?—— Yes, madam, it is. Our pledges then 
are in his hands yes, undoubtedly, and likewiſe a - 
note of hand from me, wherein I teſtify that nothing 
is due to me on account of the effects in queſtion, 
Pray can I have a duplicate of that note ?-— Yes, di- 
rely, I have one about me here it is: for the name 
of a uſurer is irkſome to me. This was putting a: 
weapon into the hands of Acelia : but it was not yet 
the time to employ it, or to come to direct war with: 
2 . Duranſon, 
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Duranſon, by opening the eyes of Melidor: ſhe 
thought it better to difſemble ſomewhat longer.. 


When Acelia's lawyer waited on her, he found that 
in twenty-four hours ſhe had acquitted a number of 


- "debts, and put a great part of the revenues upon a 


12 of ceconomy. This will do, faid he; you act 
ecure principles. Oeconomy is the beſt expe- 
dient for raiſing money; one grows rich in an inſtant 


with only that ſame income, which before was ſquan- 


dered in prodigality. During this converſation Me- 


- :Jidor was afflicting himſelf at ſeeing his houſe de- 


ſpoiled of its ornaments. Ah, fir! ſaid Acelia, reſume 


your ſpirits, I only retrench in our follies : but Me- 


lidor could not divert his thoughts from the judg- 


ments of the world, and the proſpect of humiliation : -_ 
ze therefore retired in confuſion, leaving Acelia in 


<conſultation with her lawyer. A 9 woman has 
an inconceivable advantage in the conduct of buſi- 
neſs : without going ſo far as by the hope and deſire 


of pleaſing to inſpire men with thoſe ſenſations, of 


which we all conceive the idea, ſhe can intereſt even 


the moſt indifferent in her ſervice; and inſenſibly en- 


gage them to a certain readineſs. toward accommoda- 
tion, of which the men are not ſuſceptible among one 
another. Nature itſelf has prepared a kind of ſecret 
intelligence between the ſexes ; every difficulty ſub- 


Hides, all parties mutually concur, and inſtead of 


treating each, other any longer like enemies, as be- 


"tween man and man, they all voluntarily deliver them- ' 


ſelves up to the conduct of a woman. 


Acelia found the good effects of this diſpoſition : 
Her lawyer ſet himſelf about her buſineſs with ſuch a 
zeal and affection, as he would have never exerted to- 


ward her huſband. Madam, ſaid he, in ballancing 


the eſtimate of Melidor's effects againſt the amount of 
Aus debts, I find that there is wherewithal to diſ- 
g Fr charge 
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charge the whole : but if the effects be ſold in a hur- 
ry, they muſt be diſpoſed of greatly belgw their valve. 
Suppoſe then, you leave your buſband's goods ar fult 
liberty, till we can ſell them to advantage: in which 
caſe they will raiſe the two hundred thoufand crowns 
that he owes; and in the mean time if yon will be- 
come ſecurity for him, I can borrow for you the ſum 
T0000 it will then be eaſy to reduce this multi- 
tude of debts ſtanding at a ruinous intereſt to a ſmall. 
er number of articles of a leſs burthenſome nature. 
Agreed, anſwered Acelia, I conſent to become ſecu- 
rity for my huſband * but only upon condition'that he 
never knows it, WO) een nemme, 
Melidor had given Acelia a faithful account” of all 
his debts excepting one, and this he had not as yet 
dared to diſcover to her. At night, hearing him ſigh 
more than uſual, ſhe endeavoured by every gehtle art 
to conſole him. Alas! madam, you. are ftillin | 
ignorance of ſome part of my fituation. —-He could | 
go no further; theſe words werefucceeded by profound _ 


filence. In vain did Acelia preſs him to be more ex- 
plicit; ſhame put a ſtop to his voice. What! my 
dear Melidor, what ſorrows can you have, which you | | 
ſhould be unwilling to declare to me? Can you find a 
friend any where more affectionate, faithful, or indul- 
gent than myſelf ? The greater claim, madam, 
that you have to my eſteem, the more I ought to bluſh 
at the confeflion which it remains to make. You have 
perhaps heard of the courtezan Eleanora : ah! how 
can I reveal the reſt ? She has notes of hand from me 
to the value of fifty thouſand crowns, | Acelia ſaw with 
tranſport, that now the happy moment was arrived to 
regain the whole of Melidor's affection. It would 
now, ſaid ſhe, be out of ſeaſon to reproach you for u 
folly at which you bluſh yourſelf, and to which per- 
haps my own too. great diſſipation amidſt the amuſe- 
. . ments 
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ments of. faſhionable life may have contributed not a 


little. Let us both forget, and both. amend our faults; 
L have already endeavoured to retrieve my own miſ- 
conduct, and perhaps this inſtance of your's may not 
be without remedy either. Melidor could ſcarcely 
conceive it poſſible, that a woman ſo gay and thought- 


- Jeſs ſhould on a ſudden have acquired ſo much ſedate- 
| neſs, Acelia, on her fide, was nothing leſs ſurprized, 


that a man ſo vain and oſtentatious, ſhould become in 
a moment fo mild and tractable. They ſaid mutually 
to.cach.other, can it poſſibly turn out beneficial to us, 
to have thus fallen into mis fortune. 
The next day, after due conſultation with herſelf, 
Acelia determined to pay a viſit to Eleanora. Little 


do you think; ſaid the to Eleanora, whom you have 


got for a viſitor : it is a rival; and then ſhe immedi- 
ately mentioned her name. Madam, anſwered Elea- 
nora, I am under ſome confuſion at this honour done 
me. I am but too ſenſible of my faults towards you: 


© bat wy ſtation of life muſt form my apology. It. is 


Melidor whom you bave to blame; and now that I 
have the opportunity to have a perſonal view of you, 


4 indeed I cannot refrain from greatly blaming him my- 


ſelf. He has been more culpable, than I could have 


- conceived.—— As to theſe things, Eleanora, I have 


no complaints to make either againſt him or you. It 
is but a juſt puniſhment to a woman, immerſed in all. 
the diſſipations of faſhionable life, to have her huſband. 
ink into the vices of a libertine one; but it gives 
me however ſome ſatisfaction, to find that Melidor 


Has retained ſo much delicacy in his taſte. Vou poſ- 


ſeſs accompliſhments. both of mind and perſon, to- 
ther with an air of decency and gracefulneſs, capa- 

Pie to embelliſh virtue.—Alas! madam, you are 

Pleaſed to view me with too much zndulgence ; in- 

deed this confirms 46 me, what I have often heard: 

44 | 1 : at. 
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| that ladies poſleſſed of the maſt real ſentiments of vir- - 


tue are not thoſe, who are apt to be the moſt ſevere 


upon our conduct: as we poſſeſs nothing, which can 


be an object of envy to them; they have therefore the 
dodneſs to lament our ſituation. But thoſe of our 


x, whoſe conduct approaches neareſt to ourſelves, 


act in a very different manner; they declaini againſt 


as with ſeverity and rancor, even while they imitate 
our manners. — This is not the article, that we blame 


moſt in thoſe of your ation, replied Acelia, who was 
deſirous to lead the converiation to the object of ber 
viſit, It is not that weakneſs at which ſo many of 
our ſex have too much reaſon to-bluſk, but it is an- 
other paſſion of a more odious ſtam p. As to the for- 


mer, the ardour of youth, a reliſh for — the 
aptu 


ſeductions of an uncontrouled and vo ous life, 
ſometimes even an affectionate ſenfibility of heart, 


and I eſteem you to be ſuſceptible af every tender im- 


preflion, any of theſe. may form at leaſt ſome excuſe 
for miſconduRt : but in thus forfeiting all claim to 
the virtue of a woman, it becomes ſo much the more 
incumbent. on you to retain atleaſt thoſe virtues, 
which ought to be inſeparable from man. Do there 
not ſtill remain fore ſpecies of honour, which you 
ought never to renounce ?-- Yes, without doubt. 


Tell me then fincerely, Eleanora, do you conceive it 


con ſiſtent with any degree of honour, for a woman to 
abuſe the folly and infatuation of a lover; and this to 
| ſuch exceſs, as to exact and actually obtain from him 
ſuch exorbitant ſtipulations, as muſt become the total 
ruin of his family. Melidor has given yon promiſſory 
notes of hand for fifty thouſand crowns. 


you 
rightly confider the importance of theſe things ? And 


what good reaſon: there is to be ſevere upon thoſe 
ho practice ſuch impoſi tions i Madam, they mere 
gifts perfectly yalumary in Melidor, and M. * 
F | ; 1 4 2 
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| ſon can teſtify, that I refuſed much more. What! 
do you know Duranſon?—— Ves, it was he, who - 
brought me firſt acquainted with Melidor; and on 
that account I agreed to releaſe him from ſome oblil 
x he was under to me.— Oh! very welt! I 
uppoſe then, he has turned over to Melidor the debt 
due to. you, and made him anſwerable for it. — He 
aſſured me, and I ſuppoſed that this was done with 
- Melidor's conſent. © As to the reſt, Melidor was at his 
own liberty; whatever I received from him were 
mere preſents, and I apprehend that I have a juſt title 
to them. You think ſo? But would you think 
the fame, if you were one of the children, who are 
thus deſpoiled of their birth right. Only ſubſtitute 
yourſelf in the place of the mother of a family, whoſe 
huſband thus becomes the ruin of himſelf: and her; 
while ſhe expects every day to ſee him diſhonoured in 
the public y ram proſecuted by creditors, deprived 
of his effects, degraded from his poſts, compelled to 
hide himſelf from the eyes of the world, and leave 
wife and children a prey to ſhame and ſorrow, Sup- 
, poſe yourſelf for one moment to be this very woman 
thus afflicted, thus overwhelmed ; and then judge of 
her fituation. To what remedies in ſuch a caſe would 
-you' omit to-fly for refuge? You would doubtleſs ſeek 
;redre(s from the laws, which watch over ſuch unjuſti- 
fable practices: there. your juſt complaints and tears 
would certainly find a way to juſtice, and enable you 
to puniſh theſe odious impoſitions; there the voice of 
- {equity and of nature would unite themſelves in behalf 
| py 13 9 ſufferer. Yes, Eleanora, the laws are 
ſevere againſt thoſe, who practice poiſonous arts: the 
gift of pleaſing is a-porſon, when abuſed by the poſ- 
leſſor: it is true, it does not attempt the life, but it 
m at reaſon and honour ; and if any one exacts and 
- obtains. exorbitant ſacrifices, from a perſon. under the 
£34 | influence 


influence of ſuch infatuation; then what you are pleaſ- 
ed to call voluntary gifts, do in reality amount to 
barefaced robberies. This is what others would ſay 
to you: this too is what you would doubtleſs ſay to 
yourſelf, if like me you were the mother of a family. 
But you ſhall find, that I am more moderate. _ Meli- 
dor you ſay is in your debt; I am come to diſcharge 
it; you will be paid with generoſity, but not extra- 
vagance. It is now fix months fince he has been a 
captive to your charms; a thouſand louis'dors then 
you muſt acknowledge to be very munificent. Elea- 
nora was ſo affected and confuſed at Acelia's diſcourſe 
and noble manner, that ſhe had not courage to refuſe 
the offer ; but immediately producing the notes of 
FILES at Acelià's deſire ſhe accompanied her to the 
lawyer's. - = 5 e 

Would not you rather chuſe, ſaid Acelia on their ar- 
rival, to have an annuity of a hundred louis dors, than 
the e „the thouſand louis'dores themſelves ; for 
theſe will ſoon be diflipated in your hands Conũden 
child, the difficulty to detach one's ſelf from the ha- 
bits of a vicious life: by ſecuring to yourſelf an an- 
nuity, you will place yourſelf above the reach of want; 
and I have a kind of foreboding within me, that ſome 
time or other you will eſteem yourſelf happy, to have 
it thus in your power to lead a life of virtue. Elea - 
nora accepted the prepoſal, and kifling Acelia's hands 
with eyes moiſtened with tears. Ah! madam, ſaid 


4 


ſhe at parting, how amiable and intereſting is virtue 


in that unaffected garb with which you adorn it; if 
ever I ſhould have the happineſs to return to its paths, 
my grateful heart ſhall never ceaſe to acknowledge, 
that to you I was indebted for ſuch a bleſſingng. 
The lawyer, charmed with Acelia's conduct, in- 

formed her, that he had procured the loan of the two 
hundred thouſagd crowns, and they were Io i 
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his hands. She returned home elated with joy, car- 
rying the notes of hand 'with her, and ha . 
Melidor: There, Sir, ſaid ſne, there are your billet- 
doux; pray write ſuch tender ones no more. The 
friend Duranſon happened to be preſent; by her huſ- 
band's countenance ſhe perceived plainly, that Du- 
ranſon had been working upon him, and had wrought 
him up to a bluſh at being governed by his wife. 
You feem to receive your billet- doux but cooly, faid 
Acelia, nevertheleſs they come from a very dear 
hand. What, madam ! do you think I can be pleaſed 
at being made the jeſt of all the town: my misfor- 
tunes are in the months of all; you render them fo 
notorious, that even my friends can no longer deny 
them. Vour friends, Sir! have they then any method 
to remove them without noiſe ? I ſuppoſe they are come 
to offer you their purſe and offices: Mr. Du- 
ranfon for example. —Me, Madam! I am ſorry that [ 
| have nothing in my power: but 1 apprehend it would 
have been poffible to have found refaurces, without 
making his ſituation notorious.— Aye, fuch reſources, 
Daranſon, as would leave no poſſible reſoutce behind: 
my huſband has already dealt too long in ſuch re- 
ſources; and no one knows it better than yourfelf, 
As to the diſhonour which you annex to the notori- 
ety of qur misfortunes, I am perfectly well acquaint- 
ed with your delicacy on that head; and believe me, 
Sir, I have the eſteem for it that a woman ought. 
Madam, I have every where the character of a 
man of honour ;_ the whole world knows it. ——The 
world cannot but know it, becauſe you tell it to all 
the world: but as Melidor will have no occafion for 


* _ you to conduct any more amorous intrigues for him, 


r honour will become uſeleſs. At theſe words 
elidor himſelf took fire, and told his wife, that ſhe 
was deficient in reſpect to him by thus ä = 
Y riend. 
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a 

friend. Acelia was about to proceed in her charge; 
but without ſtaying to hear any more, Melidor re- 
tired in great warmth, and Duranſon attended him. 
Acelia was in no leſs emotion herſelf; however, 
leaving them to conſpire together, ſhe applied herſelf 
to the care of her family : her ſon's tutor, fince their 
misfortunes became public, pretended that his func- - 
tion was beneath him, and openly teſtified his diſſatis- 
faction. Acelia diſcharged him that very evening, 
and ſupplied his place with an Abbe, a plain and 
modeſt man of ſufficient abilities 3 whom ſhe requeſted 


do live with them as a friend, and to cultivate in his 


upil his own ſimphicity of manners. Melidor, whom 
Huranſon had now gained upon to confider the com- 


mand, which his wife had aſſumed, to be the loweſt 


ſtate of humiliation to himſelf, was ſtill more diſ- 
guſted at the tutor's diſcharge. Ves, Sir, ſaid 
Acelia, it is true; 1 _— of procuring for my 
ſon a man of ſenſe inſtead of a eoncomb; I have fome 
pretenſions to attempt ſtill further innovations; name. 
y to ſeparate from you an infolent flatterer, WBO hae 
made you the paymaſter of his own pleaſures. Theſe 
are the wrongs I do you: I confeſs them, and if o 
leaſe you may make them public.—It is intolerable, 
Madan, it is intolerable thus to abuſe my fituation, 
and diftate laws to me in my own houſe: no, my 
misfortunes are not yet arrived at ſuch a paſs, that I 
ſhould ſubmit to be a flave at home. Your duty was 
to engage as my ſecurity ; you have not performed it; 
your pretended ſervices are of no uſe without that ; F 
ſhall henceforth confider you as nothing to me; if-I _ 
have brought myſelf to diſtreſs, it was on your ac- 
count; the only remaining remedy for my misfortunes 
is to remove the cauſe of it; to-morrow we will ſe. 
parate. No, Sir, the moment of ſeparation is not 
yet arrived, In a ſhort time you'll enjoy again, wich- 
"EP 8 out 
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out reproach, a competent fortune, again will be at 
liberty, be at peace, and happy: as ſoon as I have re- 
eſtabliſhed your credit and repoſe, then we ſhall ſee, 
whether your wife is to give place to the contriver of 


your ruin; or whether I ought not rather of my own 


accord, as a juſt puniſhment for your propoſal, abandon 
you to your fate upon the brink of that abyſs from 


whence I had ſo lately preſerved you. Until then, Me- 


lidor, we are inſeparable ; both my own duty and your 
anisfortunes. are /ſacred- ties to me: to-morrow you 
yourſelf ſnall be judge whether you have a friend 
worthy to be preferted to me: before that very friend 


will I produce undoubted proofs of his Bergers 


and L ſnall be content to forfeit your eſteem for ever, 
if he himſelf will dare to deny them.. 

Mielidor, confounded at the reſolution and genero- 
Hty which Acelia manifeſted, was agitated all night 
between pique and gratitude. But at waking he re- 
ceived a letter, which plunged him again into deſpair : 


the letter informed him, that the whole talk at court 
was concerning his luxury and extravagance, and the 


conſequent ruinous ſituation of his affairs; that all 


abe World joined in blaming him highly, chat no- 


thing leſs was E than to deprive him of his 
place. There Acelia! ſaid he, read madam, read 


there, and tremble at the ſituation to which your ſer- 


vices: have reduced me. Oh my, friend 1 ſaid he to 
Duranſon, who arrived that moment, I am undone; 
*tis juſt as- you foretold; the noiſe ſhe has made in 


pretending to mend my affairs has brought irrecovera- 

ble diſgrace upon me. Duranſon appeared to be 
overwhelmed with this ſorrowful account. Never 
fear, ſaid Acelia, your loan of money is very ſecure; 
you ſhall loſe nothing except the exorbitant intereſt, 


which you would exact from your friend. Ves, 
Melidor, this friend of yours is our uſurer, and pawn- 
| | broker, 
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broker. What I, Madam — Fes, you Sir, and 
the proofs of it are now in my hands, there they are 
Melidor: nor is this all; your worthy friend has made 
you the paymaſter for his own amours with Eleanora; 
nay, he even dared to attempt the ſeduction of your 
wife, and to inform her of your intrigues: it is he 
who has . ruined you under fictitious names.— Ah! 
this is too much to bear, ſaid Duranſon, and inſtant- 
ly aroſe from his ſeat. Stay, ſaid Acelia, one word 
more before you depart. This moment will I un- 


maſk you to the world, your true character ſhall be 


made known both at court and city, and in all places 
ſhall be marked in, all its infamy ; unleſs immediately 


you accompany me to my lawyer's, and produce there 


/ 


all our pledges and notes of hand in your poſſeſſion. 


Duranſon turned pale, made no reply, but ſneaked 


away, and left-Melidor almoſt immoveable between - 


indignation and aſtoniſhment. Reſume: your ſpirits, 
ſaid Acelia, I'll repair inſtantly. to court, and try to 


appeaſe" the ſtorm :- before night I hope it will be 
diſperſed, Immediately ſhe departed, calls at her 
lawyer's, engages as ſecurity for her huſband, re- 
ceives the loan of two hundred. thouſand crowns,' ac- 
gyits all his debts, beginning with thoſe of Daran- 


on, who had been prudent enough to ſend the pledges 


and notes in queſtion, and to conſent to receive the 
principal without uſury. From thence Acelia repair- 


* 


ed to court. : 


The miniſter of ſtate did not diſſemble his diſſatiſ- 
faction, nor the reſolution which had been taken to 
deprive Melidor of his poſt. I cannot pretend, ſaid 
ſhe, to excuſe him: luxury is without doubt a folly, 
but the folly has been mine rather than his: his com- 
plaiſance to me has been his only fault; and from 
what can a huſband abſtain for the ſake of a wife he 
loves? I was young, and in his eyes agreeable; he 


knew 
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knew no unhappineſs like that of diſpleaſing me. 
This, Sir, has been the ſource of his misfortunes ; 
but our affairs are now re-eſtabliſhed again; I have 


facrificed to his ſervice, what the law had ſecured to 


myſelf; all his other debts are diſcharged. — -What, 


Madam ! have you become ſecurity for him? — I have; 
ahd who ſo proper to recover him from ruin, as ſhe- 


who was the cauſe of it? Yet in being his ſecurity I 


have acquired a right to manage all his own revenues 
hereafter ; and I have already reduced things to the 
moſt ſevere my. But, fir, I ſhall loſe both the 


confidence and eſteem of my huſband if you thus 
puniſh him for my faults, with which he will fill be 


intitled to reproach me, ſo long as I am unable to re- 


move the effects of them. You have too much ſenſi- 
bility and humanity for this. And for what would 
you puniſh him! For having loved his wife better 
than himſelf; for having fſagrificed prudence to af- 


fe&ion. The conſequence will be, that I ſhall be 


rendered odious ; and he will have too Juſt an occa- 
fron to remind his children of the diſgrace and ruin 
into which their mother had plunged them. And to 
whom would you make ſatisſaction by this puniſh- 
ment? To the public? Ah! Sir, it is an envious and 
malicious public, which in no reſpect deſerves ſuch 
complaiſance. As for that part of the public inclined 


to be equitable in its judgment; give us an opportu- 
nity of ſetting an example before it much more uſe- 


ful and inſtructive than our ruin. The world will 


ſer, that a wiſe of prudence is able to reclaim a huſ- 
band of good principles, and that hearts born with 


generous qualities can find inexhauſtible reſources in 
their own reſolution and virtue. The miniſter heark- 


_ened to Acelia with furprize. So far, ſaid he, from 


throwing obſtacles in the way to obſtruct your views, 


I ſhall rather ſecond your endeavours, even at the 


ſame 
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ſame time that I puniſh your huſband; his poſt he 
muſt reſign.— Ah! Sir, reſign !-—1 have diſpoſed of 
it in favour of your ſon, out of regard to you the - 
father ſhall have the ſarvivorſhip. The ſurprize of 
Acelia to obtain ſuch a favour inſtead of a chaſtiſe.. 
ment made her fall almoſt proſtrate at his knees; Sir, 
ſaid ſhe, this is worthy of your ſtation, thus to correct 
the parent of a family | But my tears, which I am no 
longer able to reſtrain, are the beſt tokens of my gra- 
titude : my children, my huſband, myſelf ſhall never 
ceaſe, to bleſs your generoſity, Melidor waited fort 
Acelia's return with impatience; but ſolicitude gave 
place to joy, as ſoon as ſhe had related the converſa - 
tion: Is it now? ſaid ſhe, embracing him; 1s it to- 
day, that we are to ſeparate? Do you ſtill think that 
you have a friend who is preferable to your wiſe ? 
No one is ignorant how ſoon reports are ſpread at 
Paris; and how ſooh they give place to others, which 
are likewiſe in their turn no ſooner raiſed, than they 
ſubſide again. The misfortunes of Melidor had been 
the principal converſation for ſome days; but now 
the re-eftabliſhment of his affairs, and the reſolute _ 
part which Acelia had aQed, produced a revolution: 
both in the judgment of the public, and the topics 
of;diſcourſe, The prudence and ſpirit of Acelia be- 
came now as much the fubje& of converſation, as 
lately the folly of her huſband. When ſhe now ap- 
peared again in public with that modeſt and eaſy air, 
which ever accompanies thoſe who neither court nor. 
fear the attention of others, ſhe was received in all 
places with a degree of reſpect beyond what ſhe had 
ever experienced: then it was that ſhe felt the value 
of that eminence, which ariſes from the ſolid endow- 
ments of virtue; and never had her heart been fo 
much flattered even by the homage pad to her youth 


and beauty. Fe: Op 
Melidor, 


* 
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- Melidor, either more timid or more yain, ſeemed 
at a loſs as to what air he ſhould aſſume, and with 
What countenance he ſhould appear in public. Let 
us, ſaid Acelia, to him, let us ingenuouſly confeſs, 
that we have been imprudent, but that now we are 
become more wiſe. No man has any thing to re- 
proach us; we have paid all our debts; let us then 
not be the firſt to humble ourſelves. When the world 
obſerves, that we ourſelves are not aſhamed to have 
met with correction, they will eſteem us the more. 
But with what face, anſwered Melidor, ſhall we view 
that multitude of falſe friends, who abandoned us on 
the firſt rumour of our}diſgrace?——With the ſame 
face, with which, for my own part, I have ever view- 
ed them, namely, as beings, whom the mere ſearch 
of pleaſure attracted to our houſe, and who as readily 
flew away along with it. What right had you to 
place any dependence upon them? Was it out of any 
' Particular friendſhip to them, that your table ſmoak-- 
ed with coſtly feaſts, and your ſaloon re-ecchoed with 
feſtivity ? No, the houſes of the opulent and prodi- 


I gal are but places of public diverfion, where each 


man thinks that he has paid his ſhare of the price, 
when he has contributed his ſhare to the common en- 

tertainment: as ſoon as the ſcene is finiſhed, each re- 
tires to his own home, and none of them eſteem, that 
they remain under obligation to one another. The 
obſervation of this may indeed be unwelcome in re- 
flection; but it being thus awakened from the illuſion, 


chat perſonal attachment drew to us this eroud of 


viſitors, we exchange an agreeable error for an uſeful 
truth. It is in this, as in the caſe of many remedies; 
in the bitterneſs of them conſiſts the benefit. View 

the world then as it is; without being either humble 


Aa ̊t the thought of having been ignorant of it before, 
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or wichout oaſting either of being acquainted with it; 
8 . * now. 
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now. But above all, let us be careful that we con- 


cCeeal from the world our own petty altercations ; and 
. that neither of us appear to have given way to the 
other: but, on the contrary, that one and the ſame ſpirit 


may ſeem. to have actuated and animated both. For 


although it is by no means ſo ridiculous, as the world 
pretends, for a man to ſuffer himſelf to be guided by 
'a woman; yet I ſhould be ſorry that the publick 

ſhould be acquainted, how much in the preſent affair 


you have been influenced by my advice. Melidor 
was ſatisfied, that he owed the re- eſtabliſſiment of his 


affairs intirely to his wife, but none of 'thoſe obliga - 
tions touched him ſo ſenſibly, as this piece of delica- 


er ary — his credit in the eyes of the world; and 
e 


be was ingenuous enough to eonfeſs it; Acelia had a 


farther view than, merely to manage the vanity of her 


huſband ; ſhe was defirous. alſo to engage him by 


means of that very vanity, to purſue, of his own ac- 


cord, the plan which ſhe had traced out. I he per- 


ceives, ſaid ſhe to herſelf, all the world to be per- 
ſuaded, that he has been directed throughout merely 


which dictates to him to reſiſt the ſuggeſtions of 
others: the moſt eſſential point in the art of leading 


others; is to conceal from them that they are led at 
all.. ** : | 


Acelia therefore took care in public always to at- 
tribute to her huſband, as his due, thoſe commenda- 
tions which the world beſtowed upon herſelf : and 
| Melidor on his fide never mentioned Acelia's name 
but with the utmoſt reſpect. Nevertheleſs, ſhe had 
ſome fears leſt the filence and ſolitude of his houſe 


F ſouls 


He mm 


by his own will and inclinations, in a ſhort time he 
will believe it himſelf; and then he will hold with 
the more conſtancy to our plan of reformation : for it 
is the nature of man to abide hy his own determina- 
tions through the force of that ſame ſpirit of liberty, 
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| mould induce him to alter his preſent ſentiments : it 
is with difficulty one can retain' a man in conſtancy, 
when he grows tired of his way of life; and before it 
rould be expected, that Melidor could ſit down to fe- 
| . Tious occupation; it was heceffary to age him with 
* amuſements. Acelia therefore applied Herfelf to form 


" " - * 


| to feſtivals, ſaid ſhe to the ladies ſhe thgaged, but 
| inſtead of pomp we'll have pleafure : 1 hall" give you 
BY - only a decent ſupper; we'll drink tô our friends 
Health at perfect Uberty, and ſometimes perhaps we 
may be merty; a circumſtance not very common in 
the great world, She kept her word: and her huſ- 
bai] was the only one of the company, who regretted 
| the waht of opulence. Not but he endeavoured to 
= accuſtom himſelf to this life of fimplicity, but one 
might almoſtfay, that he found the ſante vacuity in 
| | His ſval, as in his apartments: his eyes and ears, ha- 
| bituated to noiſe and tumult, became ſtupifed with 
S quiet and repoſe : he ſtill beheld with envy thoſe, 
. who like himſelf were plunging into ruin; and Paris, 
= where he found himſelf reſtrained to privacy in the 
3 midſt of diverſions, began to appear in an 'odious 
| © _ light. Acclia, who perceived it, and who purſued 
| Her plan with a degree of conftancy ſeldom found, ex- 
cept in women, propoſed to him a vifit to his country 
eſtates: but before their departure the left a com- 
. miffion with her layer, that inſtead of their preſent 
| magnificent hotel, be ſhould hire a ſmaller houſe. 
|  apainſt their return, which, although more ſimple, 
would not be deſtitute of elegance, 
Okt the three eſtates, that Melidor had purchaſed, 
|. * thoſe two which had the moſt honourable rights an- 
need to them, ſcarcely produced one third of the 
= Intereſt of his money. It was decided, that they | 
would be fold directly; the other hitherto es 1 
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was capable of great improvements. This, ſaĩd Ace- 


lia, is the eſtate which we muſt reſerye; let us em- 


_ ploy every means to raife its value:; the air is healthy; 
the ſituation pleaſant; the ſoil fertile; here will we 
fpend the beft part of the ſummer; and hete will we 
improve our mutual affections: your wife ſhall have 
none of the airs, the caprices, and the artifices of co. 
quets; but a fincere and affectionate friendſhip; 
which, in caſe your heart can bear its ſhare therein, 
will be productive of happineſs to yourſelf, to me, 
to our children, and joy to all the family. I know 
not whence it is, but ever ſince I breathed the country 
air, my taſte for pleaſure is become more fimple and 
natural; happineſs ſeems to be more within my reach 


than before, and follows cloſer at the foot of deſire. 


I ſee and daily feel it in all its -purity ſlide in amidſt 
the innocence of rural manners: now for the firſt time 


have I conceived a juſt idea of the ſerenity of a blame- 


leſs life, which flows peaceably along to the laſt mo- 
ment. Melidor hearkened to his wife with attention, 
and her diſcourſe afforded a conſolation, · that diffuſed 
itſelf, like a ſoſt and delicious balm, throughout all 


kis ſoul. He conſented; but not without: difficulty, 


to the ſale of thoſe eſtates, the pompous titles of 
which had flattered his vanity « and there now remain- 
ed nothing except to ſecure him againſt: the forte of 


his late habits ;' nor did Acelia, who knew his foibles, 


deſpair of being able to remove his reliſn for luxury, 
by inducing him to cultivate a taſte for amuſements 
leſs vain and more ſatis factory. The eſtate, which 


they had reſerved, offered a large field for uſeful em- 


ployment; and in order to engage his attention to it, 


Acelia formed a little council of huſband- men: this 


council conſiſted of ſeven of the moſt ſenſi bie of the 


neighbouring farmers, whom every Sunday ſhe in- 


vited to dinner: ſhe always called this aſſembly in 
i” 770 EI ___ Melidors 
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very ſoon the ſatisfaction to find him as much tire 
Paris, as before he was wont to be charmed with it: 
he now thought himſelf obſcurely confounded with. 
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_ Melidor's preſence, the banquet of the ſeven ſaqes. * The 


council was held at table; Melidor, Acelia, and the 
Abbe aſſiſted at it. The quality of ſoils, the culture 
moſt ſuitable, : paſturage, harveſt, plantations, flocks; 
and the whole detail of rural economy, were the ſub- 


jects of their converſations. With a glaſs in their 


hands, and warmth of diſcourſe from their mouths, 
they ſo excited and animated each other, that in 


hearing them talk, one would imagine, they had 


found ſome hidden treafures in the earth, which only 
waited: for the hands of thoſe, who would come to re- 


 ecive and enjoy them. 7 
Mlelidor, after having been thus accuſtomed to 
| Gmplicity, was on his return to Paris far from being 


diſguſted with his new houſe ; it was ſmall, but con- 
venient and pleaſant, furniſhed without pomp, but 
yet with taſte. Yes, my dear friend, . ſaid Acelia, 
this houſe is quite ſuitable to us; it is large enough 
to be happy in, if we ourſelves be but wiſe. She be 
0 


the inferior multitude; and therefore longed for the 


country again, where he ſtill ſeemed to enjoy ſome 
remains of ſuperiority. ; 


The fortunate ſpot, to which this happy pair re- 


turned with the eazlieft. return of ſpring, became at 


length, through the care of Melidor, a delightful 
ſcene of plenty and fertility - but a ſcene till more 
intereſting was the education of their children. That 
native penetration and ſenſe which Acelia poſſeſſed, 
and which remained unknown until occafion and ne- 


A eeflity had called them forth, ſoon taught her to ſeize 
upon the right method of managing her young fa- 


mtly ; and operated as ſucceſsfully upon them as upon. 


| Ker huſband, Through her care they acquired neither 
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that unſociable timidity nor that pert familiarity ſo 
common to others of their age : throughout-their car- 
riage, their behaviour and converſation, there appeared 
nothing but what ſeemed the effect: of a happy nature; 
ſo much eaſe had habit communicated to what their mo- 
ther's art had dictated. Inſtead of confiding altogether 
in tutors, Acelia became their tutor herſelf. See, ſaid ſhe, 
ſee how the turtles provide not only nouriſhment, but 
give inſtruction to their young; let us. imitate their 
example: beſides inſtructing. our offspring, another 
advantage will reſult from it, that of inſtructing our- 
ſelves. Let us live among our children; let us have 
them ever in our eyes; let them at all times have com- 
munication with ourſelves; let us acenſtom them to ex- 
amine and reflect in their own minds; let us with 
128 and without impatience, aid them to un- 
old their opening ideas: let us not repreſs their cu- 
rioſity by a repulſe in a tone of harſhneſs. and con- 
tempt. Severity is only uſeful to remedy thoſe evils, 
which our own negligence had created ; there is no 
occaſion for it therefore in a ſyſtem of education, 
where we ſhall ſo continually watch over the firſt riſe 
of evil habits, as — no room for nature to 
take a wrong biaſs, we ſhall be obliged to employ no 
| harſhneſs to correct it. Oh! how happy muſt parents 
be in the poſſeſſion of ſuch children! It is the moſt 
affecting ſcene of all human enjoyments ! ot afs. 
Nor in theſe her maternal-cares did Acelia loſe. fight 
of her former plan of fixing her huſband's reliſh to 
his new ſtation; ſhe hoped to intereſt him in the ſame 
concerns, and therehy aſſiſt in filling up the vacuities 
of life. Is it poſſible ? would ſhe often ſay to Meli- 
dor, is it poſſible, that fo. pure a pleaſure ſhould be ſo 
little known, and leſs valued. That the very ſatiſ- 
faction which is the moſt natural of all, ſhould be the 
leaſt frequently mn among mankind? We have 


3 | Children, | 
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A children, and we grow tired of them! We ſearch after 
pleaſures abroad, while we may enjoy at home the 
moſt affecting of all ſenſations, at the ſame time that 
= we practiſe duties of the laſt importance. True, an- 
ſwered Melidor, when children have good diſpoſi - 
| tions, they are doubtleſs bleflings; but they are not 
always born with ſuch: happy qualities. Who can tell 
' © that? replied Acelia. How do we know with what 
J endowments heaven may have bleſſed them, until we 
| ' have exerted ourſelves in their education? Ah! my 
| dear fir, I am afraid that we often blame nature in 
| -order to excuſe ourſelyes: *tis common to begin with 
| calamniating another in order to juſtify ones ſelf: be- 
fore we can have any right to believe nature incorrigi- 
ble, we ſhould firſt uſe our utmoſt endeavours to cor. 
rect it. We ourſelves are not malicious, or by nature 
_ inclined to ill: why then ſhould we think our child. 
6 ren ſo ? Let us live along with them; let us live for 
þ them; and then I will venture to promiſe, that they 
will reſemble you and me. Melidor, by degrees, en- 
YT tered heartily into theſe ſentiments; the more he con- 
3 verſed with his children, the more he intereſted him- 
felf in their inſtraQion ; and while his hours were 
thus divided between the education of them, and the 
amuſements of the country, he. no longer found any 
_ - vacuities in life; time, which uſed to hang heavily on 
= - his hands, ſeemed now to haſten along with precipita- 
| tion: he complained that the day was too ſhort for all 
is occupations, that be was often compelled to teat _ 
Jome portion of it from one amuſement in order to 
enjoy ſome other. By often inſtructing his young fa- 
mily he perceived at length, that he wanted mftruc- 
* "tion himielf ; and the, diſcovery of this produced in 
him a ſtudious application to knowledge. As ſoon as 
Acetia ſaw him take this turn, now, ſaid ſhe, my ſuc- 
ceſs is compleat indeed; my huſband, myſelf, my -4 
"JN , mily 


# 
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mily will now be happy for ever: he has now gained 
a reliſh for ſuch pleaſures, as coſt but little, and may 
be enjoyed at large: pleaſures which never cloy in the 
poſſeſſion, nor drive one to that moſt extreme folly 
12 7 rational creature, to be forced to fly from one's 
ſelf | . | its | 
Melidor, thus returned to himſelf, ſo far from 
bluſhing, as before, at being guided by a woman, in- 
genuoully confeſſed in all companies, that he was ſolely 
indebted to his wife for his recovery; he gloried in 
relating by what means ſhe by degrees diſengaged 


him from his paſt courſe of irregularity; and while be 
expatiated on her ſenſe, reſolution, gentleneſs, and 


perſeverance, all the world readily joined in his com- 


mendations, and ſaid; aye! this is indeed a Gs? 


Wars, 


S 
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X MO N G 8T the few countries which the Vene- . 
| tians ftill preſerve. in the Archipelago, that of 


Tine or Tenos is the moſt conſiderable, and the Go. 


vernor or Proveditore lives there in the greateſt ſplen- ; 


dor, though he is in ſome meaſure ſubje& to the ge- 
eral of the iſlands, who refides at Suda. Signior 
Pietro Foſcarini, the younger brother of an illuſtrious. 


family, once held that poſt, and diſcharged it with 
honour, He carried thither his lady, his two ſons. 


Franciſco and Julio, young men of great hopes, and 


his dine daughter, Souhronia, ho mas abont ning, : 


7 4 | years 


f his on Officers, 
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years old. In a ſhort time after his arrival, the lieu- 
tenant of the fortreſs, and the next in command to 
Himſelf, died, upon which he endeavoured to procure 
that poſt for a friend of his; but the Venetian general 
at Suda was no ſooner informed that it was vacant, than 
he ſent thither, in that quality, Signior Scipio Mon- 
talto, an Albaneſe, one who had ſerved the ftate of 
Venice for many years with great fidelity and reputa- 
tion, and whoſe merit, as he informed the governor 
by letter, might juſtly have intitled him to much 
higher preferment. This Signior Foſcarini did not 


deny, but wiſhed that either juſtice or favour had 


found him an employment ſaitable to his deſerts in 
ſome other place, and had thereby left him-the choice 


* 


It was for this reaſon, and this only, that be receiv- 


e Montalto bt coldly, when he preſented the ge- 


neral's letter. Yet, as he was conſcious to himſelf 


that this prejudice was beneath him, he endeavoured 


to conceal it. Montalto was à brave rough ſoldier, 


one who deſpiſed intrigues, and had fo little notion of 


envy or malicious piques, that he took it for granted 
that the Proveditore was the beſt friend he had in the 
world. He brought with him likewiſe his wife, who 
had in her youth been bred up in the ſame convent 
with the lady Foſcarini, who not entering at all into 
Her huſband's ſentiments, looked upon this as a very 


_ fortunate event, and provided for Signior Montalto a 


fine houſe in the town of Nicolo, the garden of which 


Joined to their own. 


It is requiſite to obſerve, that the fortreſs, on 
which is the governor's palace, ſtands upon a very 


ligh rock, at a conſiderable diſtance from the town. 


The Proveditore, or his lieutenant, reſided alternately - 
in the fortreſs, and, when one was there, the other 
lived with his family in che town. This.had a good _ 
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ect, in preventing the governor's ſecret diſlike from 
, Ppearing, becauſe they were ſeldom there together.; 
tometimes, however, they were, more eſpecially when 


he Turkiſh fleets were in the Archipelago, and the 


iſland conſequently in a degree ef danger, when the 


2 in right of his poſt, would frequently, un- d 
der different pretences, put his lieutenant upon har 
and diſagreeable ſervices, which, however, he per, 
formed with ſach punctuality, that, though Signio, 


Foſcarini woald not have been diſpleaſed with, bu, 
rather ſought an opportunity to chide him, it wa. 
never in his power; yet-this.circumſtance did not re 


move his diſtaſte, and there were others, which with 


out cauſe ſerved to increaſe it. 


Whenever his ſons were with: the'Proveditore at the 
caſtle, they continually affected the company:of Mon- 
talto, who not only ſhewed them all the reſpet due 
to their birth, but as much affection as if they had 


been his own, improved them in their exerciſes, 
taught them b e uſe of arms, and when, upon any 


ſuſpicion of .the Infidels landing, the inhabitants of - 


the iſland were alarmed, carried them with him in his 
expeditions, to ſcour the country. Theſe young men 
therefore were frequently commending him to their 
father, who heard them with a filent diſcontent ; for 


be was aſhamed to betray his weakneſs to his child. ; 
ren, and could not find in his heart to forbid them the 


company of a man from whoſe -converſation and 
example they gathered daily advantages. On the 
other hand, when he was with his family in town, he 
ſaw the two ladies live like © ſiſters, and his little 
daughter, born on the ſame day with Montalto's 
only ſon Aſcanio, playing with him in the garden 
-with that innocent delight which was natural to their 
tender years. | : 18 
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In this fituation things continued for a long time, 
till one day, when the Proveditore was alone with 
his ſon Franciſco, and wendy a fine ſcymiter by 
bis fide, he aſked him how he came by it? To 
which he anſwered, it was a preſent from Montalto. 


The reply his father made was ſo harſh, that the young 
man begged leave to return it, which the Proyeditore 


would not permit; adding, however, that it was not 


agreeable to him he ſhould receive preſents of ſuch 


walue- from his inferior officer. Franciſco penetrated 


his father's diſpoſition from that moment, and avoid- 


ed giving him the leaſt offence, It was with ſome 
difficulty that he inſinuated it to his brother Julio, 
who was of a frank and open temper, and frequently 


at a loſs to excuſe himſelf from accepting thoſe favours 


which Montalto, who was both generous and rich, 


endeavoured to force upon him. Obſerving at length 


that he took it ill, the bot pre young man, unable 


to bear the imputation of ingratitude, plainly told 
him the reaſon, Montalto, after muſing ſome time, 


- -embraced him tenderly, and then ſaid, If I had not 


been a blockhead, I might have diſcerned this long 
ago, and have ſpared you, my child, this uneaſy dif- 
| bat fignifies it ? 1 love you and your 
brother ſo well, that I muft Igve your father, and will 
henceforth pay him as much Tabmiffion as if he was 
mine. Come, julio, do not be melancholy, it is a 
misfortune to ys, bat it is much more ſo to him, 
and for all our fakes it muſt be our ſtudy to moderate 
ib. Er E | 0 
Signior Fofcarini was, in ſome meaſure, but not 


| wholly, the dupe of this contrivance; he ſaw the re- 
F:rve of his ſons to Montalto with a ſecret ſatisfaction, 


but he was far from being pleaſed with the extra- 
ordinary alliduity of the latter. However, eight years 
paſt without any extraordinary accident, Pa | 
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About this time an epidemic diſtemper broke out 
in the iſland, by which Montalto loſt his wife, which 
though he bore with exterior firmneſs, yet it gave ſa 
_ deep a wound to his mind, that a few months after he. 
was alſo. taken ill. When he found his end draw. 
nigh, he ſent for Franciſco and Julio, whom he took 
leave of ia a ſhort pathetic ſpeech, in which he re- 
commended to them, love to their country, duty ta. 
their father, and kindneſs to his fon whom he left to 
their protection. When he was dying, he ſaid. to | 
Aſcanio, love the Proveditare's family, and love him, . : 
too, and may, heaven defend thee from inheriting th 
father's misfortunes. He could ſay no more, and, 
Aſcanio could very imperfectly underſtand what he, : 
did ſay,as appeared upon his firſt ſeeing the governor, 
at whole feet he fell, and with a flood of tears ſaid, 

I have loſt Montalto, my lord, you muſt be m fa- | 
ther ;* to which he anſwered coldly, I have child= 
ren of my own.“ Franſciſco and Julio, who ſtood by, 
perceiving how great an impreſſion this made on 
2 man's ſpirits, took and embraced him ten- 
Jeri y, ** Y l 97 Air , 
- Within three months after the death of Montalto, a 
ſmall galley arrived from Venice with the news that 
Signior Foſcarini's elder brother was dead, by which 
he inherited a vaſt eſtate; he was farther or, an 


» 


that Signior Paruta was appointed his ſucceſſor, | 

would ſpeedily arrive. This filled the.governor an 

his family with joy, Sophronia only accepted, between ; 
whom and Aſcanio the friendſhip of their childhood 
had ſubſiſted till it had ripened into paſſion. She 
was the firſt to communicate this news to her lover, 
whom ſhe met ſecretly in a grotto that he had 'wrought . 
with his own hands, under a little pavilion that ſepa- 

rated their gardens, and threw him into ſuch a fit of 
geſpair, as had like to have coſt him his life. He 

s | - * continued 
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8 <continued ill for ſeveral days, and the concern that 
| this gave Sophronia, made Julio gueſs at their ſenti- 
ments for each other. He took the firſt opportunity 
|| *of ſpeaking to Sophronr | and without expecting a 
confeliion, told her that nobody could be more ſenſt- _ 
| ble than he of Aſcanio's merit, yet he ſhould be ſor- 
_ ry if ſhe had a temdernefs for him, 'fince it was im- 

| poſſible to prevail upon their father to hear of ſuch an 
1 Alliance. ö | | | * 
1 She anſwered only by her tears, and by a ſigh 
| which ſufficiently expreſſed her meaning. Julio com- 
ll | municated what he had diſcovered to Franciſco, who - 
=_ told him, that, in his judgment, the fon of Montalto 
+ deſerved any woman in Venice. He went to viſit 
chat unfortunate young man, and found him weak in 
| Rais body, and diſturbed in his mind; he laboured all 
De could to comfort him, and bid him rely on his 
i friendſhip in every circumſtance, Aſcanio thanked 

kim with tears in his eyes, and this aſſurance contri- 


| "  _ -buted not à little to his recovery. Julio alſo made 
dun avifit, in which he infinuated to-him, that be 
bo was not ignorant of his affeQtion for his ſiſter ; but 
= gave him to underſtand, that this was a ſecret that 
= - muſt not Teach Foſearini's ears; for, ſaid he, ſince the 
death of your father, you are no longer a favourite; 
and therefore beware how you expoſe yourſelf or 
 $ophronia to his reſentment. © | - | 
At this junRure, Signior Paruta arrived, and took 
Ml | poſſeſſion of the fortreſs; but, when Foſcarini came 
to embark, Sophronia was miſſing, and, upon en- 
nt *quiry, he was informed, that Aſcanio had carried her 
. away. In the heat of his reſentment he wrote a very 
.angry letter to Signior Paruta, demanding that his 
daughter ſhould: be ſent on board, and Aſcanio puniſh» - 
ed as a raviſher. * t | 
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"The new governor ſent him for anſwer, that he was 


'forry that he could not grant his requeſt ; that the 
young lady was married; that Aſcanio had demanded 

is protection; and that he could not proceed againſt 
either, without an order from the [ſtate of Venice. 


Signior Foſcarini, as ſoon as he had received this let- 
ter, weighed anchor, and proceeded on his voyage for 


Venice, where he fafely arrived. He would have 
proſecuted Aſcanio on his firſt coming, if his ſons had 


not repreſepted to him, that it would be more for the | 


honour of the family to conceal this misfortune; and 
his wife ſuggeſted t, as the new governor-of Tine 
was not his friend, they wouldihave notice of any 
order he ſhould procure, and might ſhelter. them- 
ſelves in any of the adjacent iſlands. He gave no 
anſwer to theſe inſinuations, but he commenced no 
proſecution, and for the ſpace of ſix years never 
mentioned his daughter's name; ſo that his family 
thought that he had firſt ſtifled his reſentment through 
pride, and that time had, in ſome meaſure, wore it 
There was ſome degree of -artifice in the manner 
in which Aſcanio had prevailed on Sophronia to leave 
her father's houſe. Her mother- was at the fortreſs 


directing the removal of their effects, her brothers 


were attending their father who had a conteſt with the 


new governor on his firſt arrival, when Aſcanio alarm. 
ed her with the apprehenſion of the Turks being in 
fight of the place, and engaged her tofly with him 
and his ſervants to the Greek villages on the other 
fide of the iſland.” The next day, when ſhe knew the 


truth, ſhe was equally loath to leave Aſcanio for ever, 


and afraid to return to her offended father; ſo that, 
without much difficulty, her lover prevailed upon her 
to become his wife. She was, however, far from for. 
Ziving -herſelf for this breach of obedience ; and, 

9 | 3 though 


- 
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though Aſcanio was one of the ſondeſt and beſt of 
huſbands, the thought of it hung always heavy, on her 


mind. When they went to the new governor to de- 


fire his protection, he ſhewed them ſo much reſpect, 
that both Aſcanio and Sophronia were not a little ſur- 
prized; not being able to divine the motivGee. 
After the Proveditore had changed the garriſpn, and 
ſung Te deum on taking poſſe ſſinn of bis government, he 


went to make Aſcanioaviſit. As ſoon as they were alone 


Aſcanio ſaid to the Proveditore, Lam a ſtranger to you, 
but I ſhould not have been fo to your father; I made 

my firſt campaign under him, and therefore you muſt 
conſider me as an dld friend, though I am but a'new 
acquaintance. The general gave me leave to name 
my own lieutenant, and I am furs he will be ſatisfied, 
when he knows that I have appointed you to ſucceed 
your father; and I give you the late governor's houſe 


at St. Nicolo, at leaſt fo long as I hold this poſt ; when 


L go to take the air, it ſhall be in the Greek villages, 
that I may the ſooner become acquainted with the 


. © whole extent of the iſland.” ' Signior Montalto and 


this fpouſe.were at a loſs to expreſs their gratitude, and 
in amaze'to find themſelves in a fituation that exceed- 
ech their utmoſt wiſhes oo 
About the cloſe of the firſt year after her marriage, 
Sophronia was brought to bed of a daughter, to whom 
Aſcanio gave the name of Arpaſia; and, as they had 
no other child in the ſpace of five years, it is no won- 
der that they were extravagantly fond of her; her 
beauty and wit ſurpaſſed her age, and it was impofi- 
ble for parents to be happier; but this felieity, as all 
ſablanary happineſs is uncertain, was fatally diſturbed, 


and, that too, by a ſtroke which was equally impoſſi- 


dle for him to foreſee or prevent. en gag! | 
About four years after his return to Venice, Signior 
Faſcarini Joſt his eldeſt ſon, and, three years after the 


n ther- 


- 
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other. He was extremely ſenſible of theſe misfortunes, _ 
and his. wife was inconſolable. In the depth of her 
affliction ſhe paſſionately bewailed the'abſence of her 
daughter: My ſons, faid ſhe, have been taken from 
4 death, who is inexorable ; but the lofs of my 
daughter is entirely owing to the ſeverity of your tem- 
per. Signior Foſcarini ſeemed to be deeply affected 
with what 'the ſaid, but made her no anſwer. Some 
days after he went over to the Terra Firma under pre- 
*tence of diverting himſelf at an eſtate he had there; 
but, inſtead of going thither, he went to Leghorn, 
where, for a thouſand ſequins, he prevailed upon the 
captain of à Corſair veſſel to proceed with him on a 
ſecret expedition into the Arches. e 
Arriving at the coaſt of Tine in the night, he ſur- 
prized a poor peaſant, who informed him that Mon- 
talto was in the fortreſs, and the governor at his 
houſe, in one of the Greek villages. This pleaſed 
him exceedingly. He landed near the wall of that 
which had been his own garden, and, being well ac- 
quainted with all the avenues, eaſily ſurprized Sophro- 
nia, who had ſcarce time to put on her cloaths, As 
he was diſguiſed in a Sclavonian habit, ſhe had not 
the leaſt knowledge of him, but imagined that herſelf 
and her daughter were to be carried into ſlavery. The 
ſervants of, the houſe made ſome reſiſtance, and two 
of the Corſairs were wounded: Signior Foſcarini 
dipped ſome of his daughter's cloaths in the blood of 
the wounded, and left them on the ſtrand. He had 
ſcarce reached his boat before the whole town was 
alarmed and in motion, and Montalto, at the head of 
An hundred men, ſallied from the fortreſs ; but the 
Corſair was ſoon under fail, and out of their reach. 
The next day veſſels were diſpatched on every fide of 
the iſland, but brought no ſatisfaQory intelligence, 
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It is impoſſible to expreſs the ſorrow of Montalto, 
who had not the leaſt ſuſpicion, that this blow was 
given by any other hand than that of the Inſidels; 


'againſt whom his reſentment was ſo ſtrong, that he re- 


figned his employments, and built three ſmall pri- 
vateers, in which he cruiſed upon the Turkiſh ſhore, 
in hopes of gaining ſome intelligence of his daughter; 


for, with regard to his wife, he never entertained the 


leaſt thought of her being alive. 


2 * 


Foſcarini, at his arrival, preſented So hronia to her | 


mother; but though it was ſome : conſolation. to her 
to ſec her daughter after ſo long an abſence, yet the 


circumſtances that attend her being reſtored, very ſen- 


_ fibly diminiſhed her pleaſure; Sophronia bore this 
_ cruel. reverſe of fortune with ſurpriſing conſtancy, 


avoiding every thing that might give her parents pain, 
and conſtantly employed her time in the education of 
her daughter. 0 

A new war breaking out with the Turks, a Pied- 


monteſe nobleman, who had the command of the Ve- 
netian troops, propoſed a deſcent upon the city of Ca- 


nae, an iſland of Candy; which was ſo well.con- 
certed, that it. was thought almoſt impoſſible to fail of 
ſucceſs. Signior Faſcarini had the command of a 
ſquadron of gallies, which were employed in this ex- 


el Before the fleet reached Suda, it was joined 


y all the .privateers,. and- among the reſt by Signior 
Montalto, with nine veſſels, five of which .were his 
own, and the others, on this accafion, voluntarily 
obeyed his orders, The Marquis Vila, who was the 
general, landed with five thouſand men, and encamp- 
ed before the 107 3 but finding himſelf too weak, 


_. _ demanded a reinforcement from the fleet, upon which 


Poſcarini landed with ſeven hundred ſeamen : the pri- 


 wateers, to diſtreſs the enemy as much as poſſible, 


Were. ordered to alarm the coaſt, 
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oy The evening of the ſame day, the Turks attacked 
the marquis in his intrenchments with a ſuperior. 
force, and after an obſtinate reſiſtance gained a com- 
plete victory. Signior Foſcarini, endeavouring, with 
his ſeamen, to cover the retreat, was, -after a gallant 
reſiſtance, taken priſoner, and carried to a village 
upon the coaſt, In the night Montalto landed, with- 
out knowing what had happened, attacked thevillage, 
drove out the Turks, and with an immenſe booty, 
part of which had been before taken from the Chriſti- 
ans, brought thirteen Venetians on board his veſſel. . 
As thoſe about the perſon of Foſcarini treated him 
with the title of excellency, Montalto, without ſeeing 
him, ordered that he ſhould be accommodated in his 
own cabin. A few hours after they heard of the de- 
Feat, upon which they weighed their anchor, and 
ſailed fr Suda. The next morning, when he went 
to pay his reſpects to the admiral of the gallies, he 
was aſtoniſhed to ſee Signior Foſcarini, who did not 
recolle& him, till he heard that his name was Mon- 
talto; ſo greatly was he altered by his cares and fa: 
tigues. He immediately approached him, and after 
a ceremonious compliment, whiſpered ſoftly in his 
ear, There is no neceſſity that theſe people ſhould be 
_ acquainted with our ſurprize.“ Montalto made a low 
obedience, and took his leave. When the ſquadron 
had joined the fleet, Foſcarini went on board his own 
veſſel, without ſo much as ſpeaking to his ſon-in-law; 
who, on his part, was. not very deſirous of a ſecond 
interview. The firſt news Foſcarini heard was that 
his captain was killed in the engagement, on which 
he immediately ſent for Montalto, and beſtowed on 
him the command. During their return to Venice, 
he gave him the hiſtory of his expedition to Tine; ad- 
ding at the cloſe of it, © You robbed me of my daugh- 
.ter, and I have robbed you of yours; heayen, it * 
- Be wil 
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will not ſaffer us to be any longer enemies; for the 
Mort remainder of my life, Montalto, you ſhall be my 
friend and my ſon.” ICY A ² LE 95TY 
As ſoon as che fleet arrived, he returned to his own 
palace, but remembering the ſurprize of her mother 
hen he brought Sophronia thither, he would not in- 
troduce Montalto, till after both his mother-in-law 
and his wife had been informed of his arrival, and the 
adventure which produced the happy effect. After 
which he introduced Montalto, and perhaps this meet- 
ing was hardly ever excelled in tenderneſs; but the 
reader muſt paint it in his own imagination, it being 
Far beyond the power of words to deſeribe. Thus 
providence, after innumerable troubles and difficulties, 
rendered them entirely happy; and the evening of 
life became as calm and ſerene, as the middle of it 
had been cloudy and tempeſtuous. 88 
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The CHARACTER of the | 
MAN of rai and of uE PLEASURE; | 


Pi man of falſe pleaſure is one who, deſirous of 
1 being more happy than any man can be, is leſs 
happy than moſt men are; — one who ſceks happi- 
nels every-where, bur where it is to be found. 
one who out-toils the labourer, not only without his 
wages, but paying dearly for it. He is an immor- 
tal being, that has but two marks of a man about him, 
| N ſtature, and the power of playing the fool; 
which a monkey has not. 3 
7 | 5 - 
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He is an immortal being, that triumphs in this fin- 
gle, deplorable, and yet falſe hope, that he ſhall be as 
nabe, as a monkey, when they are both dead; though 
he deſpairs of being ſo, while yet alive. 
He 1s an immortal being, that would loſe none of 
his moſt darling delights, if he were a brute in the 
mire ; but would loſe them all entirely, if he were an 
angel in heaven, It is certain, therefore, he deſires 
not to be there: and, if he not ſo much as defires it 
now, how. can he ever hope it, when his day of diſſi- - 
pation is over? And, if no hope, —what is our man of 
Pleaſure? A man of diſtraction, and deſpair, to-mor- 
row, And who would buy to-day ſo dear, if it were 
To to be bought? as certainly it is not.——Doubtlefs, - 
the true man of pleaſure, which is the latter character, 
1s he who preſerves order in his compounded nature, 
and gives the animal, rational, and immortal, their 
reſpetive dues :---who, as immortal, places in th 
ſupreme being his ſupreme delight; and, as rational, 
ſhunning ſuperſtitious auſterities ; and, as animal, too 
F great indulgencies; admits of all ſecular enjoyments _ 
that are ſtrictly conſiſtent with his ſupreme. The 
true and falſe man of pleaſure are brothers; born of 
the ſame parent, viz.” an inextinguiſhable love of de- 
1 : but ſo ſuperior is the one to the other, that, 
like the fabled brothers, Caſtor and Pollux, one may 4 
be ſaid to be in heaven, the other on earth. | | 
To be more explicit, I would gather three particu-, 
lar branches from this general root of N and - 
preſent them to e a ſpecimen of the reſt. 1 
There is no man of pleaſure without his Eve; no 
Eve without his ſerpent; no ſerpent without its ſting. — 
He, that knows not the pure delight and ever-growing 
tenderneſs of a chaſte love, knows not the moſt that 
the faireſt can beſtow. | | e 4 
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He, that knows not the ſound cordiality, and con- 
fant warmth of a difintereſted friendſhip, knows not 
the moſt that man can enjoy from man. © Fe 
He, that keeps not open a conſtant intercourſe with 


heaven, by frequent fervors of rational devotion, 
knows not a joy ſtill ſublimer than both. | 


| To theſe characters we ſhall add the following affe&- 
ing account of the laſt moments of a profligate. 


A wretch, almoſt ſmothered with all the reputed 
means of happineſs, would of all objects be the moſt 
ridiculous, were it not-the moſt melancholy too, Dio- 
genes went about the city. of Athens, begging to the 
Ratues ; being aſked the reaſon, he ſaid, he was learn- 
ing to bear a repulſe. Theſe gentlemen ſhould learn 
the ſame leſſon; no ſtatue can be deafer than moſt of 
their purſuits, when they aſk real pleaſure of them. 

— » Theſe are the men who, while providence lays the 
reins of free-will-on their wanton necks, ruſh headlon Z | 
into even .unimportunate temptations, But, when 1t 
mall pat its hook in their noſe, and its bridle in their 
Jaws; when it ſhall drag them into the condition of 
pour unhappy friend; or worſe, when the tattered, 
convulſed body ſhall be ſhaking out an unwilling ſoul, 
loath to leave it for a ſtill oils habitation ; then, Oh! 
what a change! It places full before me the laſt 
hours of that noble youth. hinted at above, Laſt 
hours full of anguiſh ! how fit to be remembered by 

thoſe that wiſh peace to their own, This is the ſune- 

ral, to which, in my firſt letter, I promiſed to invite 
your fiſterSempronia, and her gay admirers; Sempronia, 
whodelights pſallere, & cantare, elegantius quam neceſſe 
eſt probæ. And what invitation more kind than that, for 
which ſhe may thank me for ever, when other entertain- 
ments end? If they have their wine, this has its nag" 
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Its cup of ſalvation, preſſed from that vine, whoſe leaves 


heal the nations, and whoſe ſwelling cluſters teem with 
eternal bliſs. Funeral ſolemaities are more for the 
ſake of the living than the dead. What a trifle that 
honour, they receive from them, to the benefit we may 
reap from that affecting ſcene! e by 

Oh! Sir, how affecting I It is ſtill before my eyes. 
That wretched youth dies again! Again I am ſmitten 
with his death. It wounds me even in remembrance v 
what, then, the ſcene itſelf! No words can paintit, 
no time! efface it; I meet it in my dreams, I ſhalF 
bear it to my grave! | 1 * 

I am about to repreſent to you the laſt hours of a 
perſon of high birth and high ſpirit ; of great parts 


and ſtrong paſſions. every way accompliſhed, nor leaſt 


in inequality. His unkind treatment was the death of 


a moſt amiable wife; and his great extravagance, in 


effect, difinherited his only child. 


But to my point. The death-bed of a profligate is 


next in horror to that abyſs, to which it leads. It has 
the moſt of hell, that is viſible on earth; and he, that 


has ſeen it, has more than faith to confirm him in his 


creed, I ſee it now. For who can forget it? Are 
there in it no flames and furies ?——>You know not; 
then, what a ſcared imagination can figure, what a 
guilty heart can feel. How diſmal is it! The two 
great enemies of ſoul and body, fickneſs and fin, fink 
and confound his friends; filence and darken the 
| ſhocking ſcene. Sickneſs excludes the light of heaven, 
and fin its bleſſed hope, Oh! double darkneſs! more 
than Zgyptian ! acutely to be felt ! © ths 
How unlike thoſe illuminated revels, of which he 
was the ſoul? Did this poor, pallid, ſearce- animated 
maſs dictate in the cabinet of pleaſure, pronounce the 
faſhion, and teach the gayeſt to be gay? Are theſe 
the trophies of his Paphian conqueſts? theſe” the 


triumphs. 


—— - 
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triumphs to be bought with heaven ? Is this he who 
ſmote all their hearts with envy at his pre-eminence 
in guilt? See, how he lies a ſad, deſerted outcaft, on 
a narrow iſthmus between time and eternity? For he 
is ſcarce alive. Laſhed and overwhelmed, on one 
ſide, by the ſenſe of ſin; on the other, by the dread of 

uniſhment! Beyond the reach of human help, and in 

eſpair of divine! a FOR: | 

- His diſſipated fortune, impoveriſhed babe, and 
murdered wife lie heavy on him; the ghoſt of his 
murdered time (for now no more is Jeft) all ftained 


with folly, and Ses with vice, haunts his diſtracted 
0 


thought. Conſcience, which long had flept, awakes 


like a giant refreſhed with wine ; lays waſte all his 


former thoughts and deſires; and, like a long-depoſed, 
now victorious prince, on his bleeding heart impoſes, 

inflicts its own. Its late ſoft whifpers are thunder in 
his ears; and all means of grace rejected, exploded, 
ridiculed, are the bolt that ſtrikes him dead: dead even 
to the thoughts of death, In deeper diſtreſs, deſpair of 


life is forgot. He lies a wretched wreck of man on 


the ſhote of eternity, and the next breath he draws 
blows him off into ruin. e 
The greateſt profligate is, at leaſt, a momentary faint, 
at ſuch a ſight; for this is a fight which Plucks off 
the;maſk of folly, trips her of her gay diſguiſe, which 
glittered in the falſe lights of this world's mummery, 
and makes her appear to be folly to the greateſt fool. 


How think we then? Is not the death- Hed of a pro- 


fligate the moſt natural an powerful antidote for the 
poiſon of his example? Heals not the bruiſed ſcor- 
pion, the wound it gave? Intends not heaven, that, 
ſtruck with the terrors of ſuch an exit, we ſhould pro- 
vide comfort for our own ? Would not he, who de- 
parts obdurate from it, continue adamant, though one 

role. from the dead ? For ſuch a ſcene partly _ 
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aſide the curtain that divides time from futurity; and, 
in ſome "meaſure, gives to ſight that-tremendous, ol 
which we only had the feeble t before. | 

Is not this then a prime ſchool of wiſdom ? Are not 
they obliged, that are invited to this ? For what elſe 
ſhould reclaim us ? The pulpit? We are prejudiced 
againſt it. Beſides, an agoniſing; profli 1 though 
ſilent, out-preaches the moſt celebrate 2 
ever lenew. But, if be ſpeaks,” his we mi 
ſtruct the beſt inſtructors of ank ind. Mixed in-the 
warm converſe of life, we think — men; on a 
death- bed, with God. | 

- 'But there are two leſſons of this ſchool, written, an 


it were, in capitals, which they that run may read. 
Firſt, He that, | this his minority, this ſchool of diſ- 


eipline, this field of conſtict, inſtead of graſping the 


weapons of his warfare, is for ever gathering flowers, 

and catching at butterflies, with his unarmed hand; 
ever making idle pleaſures his purſuit; muſt pay for 
zt his vaſt reverſion; and, on opening his final ac- 


count (of which a death · bed breaks the ſeal) ſhall nd 
himſelf a beggar ; a beggar paſt beggary; and ſhall - 
paſſionately wiſh, that his very being were added to 


the reſt of his loſs. + - 
Secondly, He ſhall find, that truth, ua ie truth, 


however, through life, injured, wounded, ſupprefiee, | 


is inſuppreſible, victorious, immortal. That, though 


with mountains overwhelmed, it will, one day, burſt 


out like the fires'of Etna; vicble, bri ght, and tor- 
menting, as the moſt raging flame; 'as ndw (Oh! my 
friend!) I ſhall too plainly prove. 

The fad evening before the day of that noble youth, 
whoſe laſt hours fuggeſted theſe thoughts, I was with 
him. No one was there, but his phy fician and an 
- Intimate whom he loved; and whom he had ruined, 

At my coming in, he ſaid; 76 
ou 
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- © You and the phyſician are come too late.—1 have 


neither life nor hope. You both aim at miracles. 
You would raiſe the dead. 


Heaven, I ſaid, was merciful. 
Or F could not have been thus es, What has 


it not done to bleſs and to ſave me ?——1 have been 


too ſtrong for omnjpotence ! I plucked N ruin. 
I ſaid, the bleſſed Redeemer= © 


Hold! hold! you wound me h—that is the rock. 
on whieb I fplit—I denied his name.” | 
| Refuſing: to hear any thing from me, or take any 


thing from the phyſician, he lay filent, as far as ſud- 


den darts of pain would permit, till the cee. 
Then with vehemence: 


Oh, time! time ! It is fit thou ſhouldft thus Arike 


thy murderer to the heart. How art thou fled for 
ever? A month — Oh! for a ſingle week ! Iaſk 


not for years; though an age were too little for the 
much I have to do.“ 


On my ſaying we could not do too much 3 that 


heaven was a bleſſed place 

© So:much the worſe. It is loſt! it is loſt — 
Heaven is to me the ſevereſt part of hell,” 

Soon after I propoſed prayer. 

« Pray you that can. I never prayed. I cannot 
pray. Nor need I. Heaven is on my fide already. 
It cloſes with my conſcience. Its ſevereſt ſtrokes * 
ſecond my own, | 
- His friend being much ech even to tears, at 
this (who could forbear ? I could not) with a moſt af- 
feQionate look, he ſaid : 


by 


Keep thoſe: tears for thy ſelf. 1 have undone thee. ' 


———_ wee P for me ty That 1s cruel. What can 
pain me more? 


Here his friend, too much affected, would have left 


un | 
f g e. 
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No, ſtay. Thou fill mayeſt hape; therefore 
hear me. How madly have 1 talked ? How madly 
haſt thou liſtened, and believed.? But look on my pre - 
ſent ſtate, as a full anſwer to. thee and to myſelf. 
This body is all weakneſs and pain; but my ſoul, as 
0 ſtang up by torment to grower ſtrength and ſpirit, 5 

s full powerful to reaſon, full mighty to ſuffer. And | 
that, which thus triumphs within the jaws of mortali- -- 
ty, is, doubtleſs, immortal. And, as for a Deity, 
nothing leſs than an Almighty could inflict what I : | 
feel.“ Z N ROY T. * 

I was about to congratulate this paſſive, inyolun- 
tary confeſſor, on his aſſerting the two. prime articles 
of his creed, extorted by the rack of nature; when he 
thus, very paſſionately: 88 
No, no! let me ſneak on 3. 1 have not long to 
ſpeak My much-injured friend! my ſoul, as my 
body, lies in ruins ; in ſcattered fragments of broken 
thought : remorſe for the paſt throws my thought 
on the future. Worle dread of the future firikes 
It back on the paſh I turn, and turn, and find no 
ray, —Didſt thou feel half the mountain that js on 
me, thou wouldſt ftrugpit with the martyr for his 
flake, and bleſs heaven for the flames; that is 
22 an everlaſting flame; that is not an unquenchable 

re.“ | 2 5 é 2 
Haw were we ſtruck ? Yet, ſoon after, ſtill more, 
With what an eye of diſtraction, what a face of deſpair, 
he cried out : | 3 | - 

* My principles have poiſoned my friend z my ex- 
travagance has beggared my boy ; my unkindneſs has 
murdered my wife! —And is there another hell? 

Oh! thou blaſphemed, yet moſt indulgent Lord God! 

hell itſelf is a refuge, it it hides me How thy frown.“ 

Soon after, his underſtanding failed. His terrified 
imagination uttered horrors not to be repeated or ever 

Vor. II. G * forgot, | 
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. forgot. * And, ere the ſun (which, I hope, has. ſeen a 
few'like him) aroſe, the gay, young, noble, ingenious, 
. accompliſhed, and moſt wretched. Altamont expired. 
If this is a man of pleaſure, what is a man of pain? 
How quick, how total is the tranſit of theſe Phaeton- 
tiades I In what a diſmal gloom they ſet for ever] 
How ſhort, alas! the day of their rejoicing ! For a 
nm ry glitter, they dazzle. In a moment, 
where are they? Oblivion covers their memories, 
Ahl would it did! Infamy ſnatches them from obli- 
vion. In the. long-living annals_of. infamy their 
-triumphs are recorded. 'Their ſufferings ſtill bleed in 
In the boſom (poor Altamont !) of the 'heart-ſtricken 
friend: for Altamont had a friend. He might have 
bad many. His tranſient morning might have been 
the dawn of an immortal day. ' His name. might have 
been gloriouſly inrolled in the records of eternity. 
His memory might have left a ſweet fragrance. behind 
it, grateful to the ſurviving friend, and ſalutary to 
the ſucceeding generation. With what capacities 
was he endowed, with what advantages, for being 
greatly good ? But with the talents of an angel, a man 
may be a fool, If he judges amiſs in the ſupreme 
point, judging right in all elſe but aggravates his fol-- | 
ty ; as it ſhews him wrong, though bleſſed with the | 
| beſt capacity of being right. 5 
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The Hisroxv of CLARINDA. 


LARIN D A was the ande of a ts ö 
: ſhe' excelled 


of fortune in the county öf 
moſt of her ſex in beautya her eyes diſplayed the 
luſtre of the diamond; her in the fairneſs of the 
lilly ; her features were delicate, her air majeſtic and 


divine; and what above all made theſe perfeQions 
more truly valuable, was, that they were not the 


work of art, but of nature. She had good ſenſe, an 


acquired judgment, and every other accompliſhment 


that affluence and a parent's fondneſs could beſtow.” 


Florio, a young gentleman of conſiderable family 
and fortune, and a neighbour to Clarinda, took all 


opportunities of being in her company: he fell vio- 


lently in love with her, but his paſſion was founded 
only on perſonal charms. Her — encouraged his 
viſits, as he wiſhed for an alliance with Florio's fami- 


k 


ly; and though at firſt they were diſagreeable to Cla- * 


rinda, the frequency of them, and the entreaties of her 


father to accept him for a lover, tendered them by 
degrees agreeable ; eſpecially, as at every meeting, he 
expreſſed his paſſion with great ' tenderneſs and fer- 


vency. Clarinda believed him a man of virtue, as he 


vowed his ſoul was enraptured with an honourable 


love. He ſwote ſo frequently to the ſincerity: of his 


intentions, that the beauteous fair one was at on te | 
or 


perſuaded to believe, without n ge on 
fide, he would be wretched. 

She reſolved to encourage his addreſſes; ; party in 
obedience to her father, and partly out of gratitude, 
PE from his' promiſes IJ love and friendſhip. The 
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| _ _ conſideration of theſe things, prompted. her to give 
| him every aſſurance of her regard and eſteem for him. 
Innocent freedoms, with a mixture of the moſt ten- 
der and delicate expreſſions paſſed at every meeting. 
; -But oh! one luckleſs hour! be found the fair in- 
YL nocent ſeated in a ſhady grove belonging to her fa- 
ttzher's garden, in a moment when ber mind was 
| © +fitted to give, and to receive the ſoul - diſſolving blifs 
5 _ of love What a pity, that there are in life ſuch looſe 
ported minutes, when | tenderneſs melts down the 
ſoul and leaves the breaſt too open to deceivers!— 
Such was the time, when joftly ſtealing to the 
> / * grove, Norio found her there; and as the ſat reclin- 
F end, he preſſed the charmer's hand, kiſſed it with 
ardency, and begged; with love-beguiling tears, ſhe 
would fix the day to make him happy.——She was 
greatly affected with the. earneſtneſs of his ſolicitati- 
ons; he ſaw her ſoften, kiſſed ber bluſhing cheek, 
called it the golden minute of his life, an gently 
preſſed her ſnowy boſom.— Such fondneſs at this time, 
—— effect upon her; ſhe yielded to ſhe 
knew not what. He vukure like, fiercely ſeized the 
unguurded opportunity, long waited, and long wiſhed 
for, and zobbed the tender fair one of her virtue !-— - 
Alas! poor innocent! no ſooner were they parted, 
but the thought of what had paſſed gave her ſoul 
diſtraction l hand was the taſk to conceal her diſtreſs 
of mind from. the family, but ſhame and prudence 
For a time, prevented a diſcovery. She reflected 
ona his oaths of love, ſincerity and conſtancy ; and 
dopod the ſhould have it in her power to ſecure the 
deceiver, and win him to fulfil them. For a time, 
their meetings were as frequent and as affeRionate 
zas ever; and though ſhe was obliged to ſubmit to a 
c6ntinuance-of what the at firſt roo-cafily conſented to, 
ber ſoul abhorred the thought; but that ät . 
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the likelieſt means of ſecuring him and her future. 
hap ines, —— 8 
She tenderly preſſed him to marry her, for fear of 
approaching ſhame, and reaſoned with him on the 
conſequences of what had paſſed; he had always 
ſome evaſive excuſe for the preſent; yet, ſhe ſondly 
hoped, as her charms had firſt engaged his love, 
that they would ſtill have ſuffictent power to ſecure - 
him her's.— Falſe, flattering hope]! he ſodn was 


fully ſatiated with the luſcious bangues,” and went 


but ſeldom to her. — At length, a cold indiffer- 
ence came: ſhe ſaw the wretch no more ! 


Judge her diſtcaQtion when ſhe found him, falſe !— 


ſhe hoped,. the feared; at laſt——ſhe found. her fears = 


too true. Florio was paying his addreſſes to an- 
other. On the news he hay 1 „ 
moſt agonizing torture the mind is capable of ſuſtaig- 
ing.—Her oe. ens her diſtreſs of mind, 
preſſed her to know the cauſe, and that ſo tenderly, 
that. ſhe. diſcovered the whole affair without the leaſt 
. reſerve; for her heart was a ſtranger to hypocriſy or 
deceit, The good old man, though greatly ſhock- 
ed, did not reproach. her; well knowing ſuch things 
are uſeleſs when they come too late; eſpecially as he 
reflected it was at his requeſt. ſhe firſt. encouraged the 
perjured Florio.—— He conſidered what ſtep was beſt -_ 
| Ih taken, and ſoon reſolved: to wait on his father, 
and endeavour. to bring matters to a happy concluſi- 
on; but before this could be done, he received the 
news of Florio's marriage. — ; 

Her father was greatly ſurpriſed, but judge the ſhock 
it gave the tendex-hearted Clarinda, whoſe ſpirits were - 
already too much depreſſed, to hope ſhe.could long 
ſurvive this fatal period. What was now the ſitua- 
tion of her breaſt O would theſe perjured falſe ones 
reflect on the inexpreſſible miſery they cauſe in the 
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minds of the fair ones, who yield to faithleſs vows 
their virgin innocence, they never could renounce the 
charming creatures. What a pitch of baſeneſs is it, 


to ſooth the fond believing maid with tender tales of 
love, and watch the unguarded minute to rob her 


of every thing that is dear and ſacred to her 
What infamy to debauch a young innocent, under 


_*_ —- the ſpecious pretences of love and honour! — how 


mean, ungenerous, and unjuſt, thus to treat the ten- 
der fair ones, ſent as companions in the cares of 


life? : | ; 


4 The cordial drop, heav'n in our cup bas Thrown, 


«© To make the nauſeous draught of life go down.” 


"The unhappy Clarinda was ſunk into a melancholy, a 
from whieh the entreaties of her friends were not able 


to extricate her. The affair ſoon became public, 


through the malevolence of impertinent curiofity ; yet 
every one condemned the perjured Florio, every one 
pitied the injured Clarinda. enen 

A young nobleman of the neighbourhood, who 
(though he had never ſeen her) was not unacquainted 
with her perſon and accompliſhments, from the voice 
of fame; and being a lover of ſtrict honour, and a 


friend to virtue, he was ſenſibly moved with the 


injury done ſo deſerving a creature. He- intereſted 
himſelf in the affair from a principle of humanity, - 
and perſuaded her father to demand ſatis faction of 
Florio, for the violation of his daughter's innocence 
and virtue; eſßpecially as it could be proved, by 
His advice was ſeconded by every friend to Cla- 
rinda, to honour, and to virtue. They had a meet- 


ſome letters ſent to Clarinda, he had | promiſed her 


ing at her father's houſe to conſult on proper methods 
F-- + bY | 


con- 
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concerning the proſecution. The young nobleman 
ſaw the charming Clarinda, and it is impoſſible to 
expreſs his ſurpriſe and amazement,. If from repoit 
he thought her beautiful, he now believed her more 
than woman, though ſhe was greatly dejected by her 
preſent unhappy circumſtances and diſtreſs. - It 
ſhocked his honeſt ſoul when he reflected on the in- 
Jury ſhe had received; and he wondered, ſo many 


charms of perſon and mind, were not ſufficient to 
ſecure the falſe deceiver, or at leaſt reſtrain him from 


the execution of his baſe purpoſe. The reflecting on 
her fallen condition, and the deep ſenſe ſhe appeared 
to have of it, inſpired him with a love for her, ra- 
ther than a diſguſt, He painted to his mind the hap- 
pineſs which muſt attend the poſſeſſion of ſo divine a 
creature, and determied to make her his, notwith- 
ſanding what had happened. 1 1 
This amiable young nobleman did not look on 
theſe things with a vulgar eye; he poſſeſſed an elevat- 
ed ſoul above the common rank of men. He thought 
it no diſgrace to marry a woman under Clarinda's, 
circumſtances : nor did he imagine it any reflection 
on his character to relieve the diſtreſſes of a worthy 
object; and above all, he was charmed with having 
it in his power to deliver a tender fair one from the 
contempt of the world," and inevitable ruin; bein 
ſenſible the conſtant acknowledgments gratitude 88011 
teach her to make, would be one grand motive to- 
wards their connubial happineſs. | 

_ He communicated his intention to her father, and 
aſked his permiſſion to addreſs Clarinda. The old 
gentleman was greatly ſurpriſed, and received his offer _ 
with coldneſs, fearing it might prove the ſecond un- 
doing of his unhappy daughter; but conſidering is 
known character, and converſing mbre fully with him 
on the ſubject, every doubt was removed, and he 


G4. gave 
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gave his conſent. It was with great difficulty that 
Clarinda was brought to liſten to the propoſal. She 
was inclined to think the whole ſex falſe; nor could 
de eafily ſhake from her heart the love and eſteem 
ſhe had entertained for Florio, notwithſtanding his 
perfidy and baſeneſs. 9 5 
Her new lover etnbraced every opportunity of ſee- 
ing and converſing with her. By degrees ſhe recover- 
ed her ſpirits, and inclined to favour his addreſſes. 
From every view he appeared a man of honour and 
integrity, and one who ſcorned to take any advan- 
tage of her misfortune. He perpetually Clared the 
fincerity of his heart, and his affection for her, in 
. ſuch artlefs and. honeſt terms, that ſhe was charmed 
1 with him, nor doubted his honour ; but though ſhe 
[/  HJiftened to him with pleaſute, ſhe received his ad- 
dreſſes with a becoming prudence, and conſtantly 
[ - repreſented to him the Foes conſequences of 
bis marrying a perſon of her fortune, and under 
ſuch circumſtances : that it moſt likely would draw 
the cenſures of the world on him, and be a means 
of his loſing the favour and friendſhip of his rela- 
BM tions at leaſt, ——This rather increaſed than abated 
1 bis affection, and in a little time, he accompliſhed che 
| * ſummit of his wiſhes, and his kind promiſes to her, 


by making her his wife. e 
le is fond of her to an exceſs, and her love and 
; gratitude teach her to pleaſe and tc eſteem him; and 
{- - In ſo doing, they lead ſuch happy lives as are the na- 
tural rewatds of uh Yirtnous and benevolent, from 
the diſpenſations of a gracious providence.——— Thus 
we ſee, when a generous mind recompenſes a favour 
received, it is hard to know whether the giver or re- 

| Ceiver enjoys the greateſt pleaſure. Nor do I know a 
better piece of advice for the ladies than the moral of 
this ſtory, which teaches them to be cautious 3 
ö 1 they 
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they truſt, fince a fierce love, cauſed by perſonal 
charms, is too often attended with fatal conſequences: - 
that the paſſion ariſing from beauty alone, generally 
deſerves a much coarſer name than love: that caution 
and modeſty ſhould be the companions of their court- 
ing hours; and that the more they give before mar- 
rage, the leſs they have to beſtow after. 


* 


be DECEVNERDECEIVRD. 


Na remote part of one of our diſtant cognties, 
lived the beautiful Arabella, with her aged mo- 
ther, Sophronia. This young lady had juſk antained 

_ the age of 7 and was reckoned a prodigy of 

beauty; but though ſhe. had charms that could excite 

the admiration. of a court, yet ſhe. had modeſty ſuffi. 
cient to repreſs. her deſire of exhibiting them to pub- 
lic. view : ſhe lived in ſolitude with her mother; bent 
all her care to obviate the wants of age, and. to ſooth 
the pillo of ſickneſs: ſhe knew nothing af the polite 
world, but from the relations of her parent, and ſeem- - 
ed but little affected with the ſplendours of greataeſs. 
Thus bleſt in a life. of innocence and happineſs, ſhe - 
ſought only from books: that viciflitude of fortune 
which others court by experience. | 3 
It may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that ſuch beauty had 
many lovers; but her fortune being very ſmall, as 
ſhe was an officer's daughter, and her mother ſubſiſted 
chiefly on @ penſion, thoſe who paid her their ad- 
. Gs . relies 


? 
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dreſſes in an, honourable-way,. were too ignorant, or 


too mean, to ſatisfy either her taſte or her ambition. 


It happened that Florimore, a young gentleman of 
great accompliſhments, had a large eſtate left him in 
that part of the kingdom that had ſerved for the re- 
treat of our beautiful recluſe. Coming down to take 
poſſeſſion, he accidently ſaw her by the ſide of a heau- 


tiful wood that grew upon his demeſne. As he had 


never before ſeen ſo much perfection, he was going to 
addreſs the young lady in the familiar ſtyle of a ſupe- 


rior; but reflecting that he had a character to ſupport 


in the country he was come into, and that an intrigue 
with one beneath him, would quickly become the 
talk of the place, he reſolved to go more cunningly 
to work; and endeavour, by diſguiſing himſelf, to 


gain an intimacy with one he defired to poſſeſs. as a 
. - miſtreſs, but had too much pride to ſtoop to as a 
c | wigs Are 


With this reſolution, therefore, he the next day 
changed his dreſs, and equipped himfelf in the habit 
of one of theſe men who- bring toys and other baubles 


about the country to ſell, He was furniſhed with a 


box behind and a little baſket before, in which his 
trinkets were diſpoſed in a very orderly manner, 


while he aſſumed in gait and converſation the arch 


manner of thoſe ſort of people. His firſt attempt was 
to ſecure himſelf a lodging in a little publick-houſe 
near where the old gentlewoman dwelt, and here he 


continued for a day or two, giving directions to one 


of the ſervants of the houſe whom he had bribed for. 
this purpoſe, to boaſt to the young lady of the great 
bargains that were to be bought, and the amazing 
beauty of the merchants commodities. This had the 
defired effect, and he was ordered to come and ſhew 
his wares before the old gentlewoman and her lovely 
daughter. Th, , 

E 
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- It may eafily be ſuppoſed how happy the youn 
lady was in turning over his trinkets, and how we 
leaſed the old one was at the amazing bargains which 
e--readily gave them. He was deſired to renew his 
viſits whenever he came that way again, and to let them 
have the firſt offer of ſuch things as he brought into 
the country. He very gladly accepted the propoſal, 
and in this manner repeated his viſit ſeveral times. 
It was on one day with a parcel of the fineſt linens ; 
at another, with the moſt elegant ſnuff-boxes ; upon 
one occaſion he would pretend to ſell a piece of filk, 
upon another a beautiful necklace, _ 2 
In this manner he continued to deceive the inno- 
cent couple; but, as it was natural, in his abſence, 
for the young lady to ſhew her. bargains to ſuch as ſhe 
happened to be acquainted with, among others ſhe 
ſhewed them to an old gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, who was ſurprized at the beauty of every article, 
but particularly at a ſnuff-box which had been ſold as 
a metal one, and which he knew to be true gold, This 
alarmed. his ſuſpicions, and he gave the old lady ſuch 
inſtructions as would in ſome meaſure put her upon 
her guard in caſe their imaginary merchant ſhould be 
an impoſtor, and have other deſigns than juſt com- 
merce. She waited with impatience to put her pro- 
ject in execution, but it was not long before young 
Flortmore repaired to his uſual market place, with a 
baſket of -the moſt beautiful artificial Italian flowers, 
which could originally be purchaſed only at a large 
n 3 3 
The innocent Arabella had now began every day to 
wait with impatience for the arrival of our young 
merchant, and by a thouſand arts he by this time per- 


ſuaded her of his attachment to her perſon. But he 


had introduced his profeſſions of love with ſo much 
| | 5 humility, 


I 
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humility, and teſtified ſo much difintereſtedneſs, that 
he had actually produced a mutual flame in the breaſt 


of his charming dupe. © 


It was in' one of theſe moſt agreeable interviews 


that Sophronia came to overhear their converſation, 
but was aſtoniſhed tofind that the ſubject of it was love. 


Concealing, however, her ſuſpicions, ſhe came up to 
Florimore ; and, in terms of the warmeſt gratitude, 


' thanked him for the many admirable preſents he had 


made her daughter ; and added, that, from the num- 


ber of them which amounted to near the value of 


five hundred pounds, ſhe was enabled to portion off 
Arabella to the ſon of a neighbouring gentleman who 
had long been paſſionately in love with her, but whoſe 
father had objected to the match, from pecuniary con- 
fiderations. Such news was like a thunder ſtroke to 
the unfortunate Florimore, who was by this time 


deeply enamoured, and would have even conſented 
to matrimony to complete his happineſs. The old 


lady, however, purſued her triumph ; and, perceiving 


his uneaſineſs, went on to obſerve, that the next day 


was that appointed for her daughter's wedding, and 


that ſhe would be happy to ſee her betiefator among 
the number of her gueits. n. 
Hle at firſt refuſed; but ſhe perſiſting in her demand, 


he was going to retire, but Sophronia etught him by 


| his great coat, whith' giving way diſcovered, to the 


aſtoniſhment of both ladies, a ſtar on the gentleman's 


breaſt, and a ribband from whence depended. the 
badge of his order. We may eaſily ſuppoſe this 

_ Rernation of all the parties ; but Florimore, at length 

_ willing to make reparation by marriage, for hip ar- 
_ tempts to ſecure the ydung lady's virtue, offered her 


his hand and heart. | 


| Both ere joyful xeceprd, 2 the old gentowo. 


man's ſtory of another huſbagd was merely artificial, 


and 


— 
— 
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and uſed to bring a real confeſſion from Florimore. 

Their nuptials, therefore, were actually celebrated 
the next day, and they now make the moſt happy 

couple in all that part of the country. 22 


OO O8888888888888 
NOBLE FRIENDSHIP REWARDED: 


OR, N S 8 .y 
'DAMON anp PYTHIAS. i 


DLEASURE is, itfelf,, an effect, and canridt be 
I the cauſe, or principle, or motive to any things; 
it is an agreeable ſenſation that ariſes, in any animal, 
on its meeting or contemplating an object that is ſuit- 
ed to its nature. As far as the nature of ſuch an ani. 
mal is evil, evil objects can alone affect it with plen- 
ſare ; as far as the nature of ſuch an animal is good, 
— n be good whereby its pleaſures are 0x. 
cited. "4.8 25” | 
When Damon was ſentenced by Dionyſius of gyra - 
cuſe,. to die on ſuck a day, he prayed permiſſion, in 
the intrim, to retire to his on country, to fer the 
affairs of his diſconſolats family im order. This % 
tyrant intended moſt perempturily to refuſe, by grant - 
ing ie, as he conceived, on the impoſſ ble conditions 
of his procuring ſome one to remain, av hoſtage fur 
his returd, under equal forfeiture of life. Pytliias 
heard the Conditions, and did not wait for an applica. 
tion on the part of Damon; he inſtantly offered him— 
ſell to daranes in the place of his friend, and Damon 
Was aecbsdingly ſet at liberty. a 448 
The king and all his courtiers were aſtoniſhed at 
dhis action, as they could not account for it on _ 


= 
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lowed principles. Self.intereſt, in their judgment, 
was the ſole mover of human affairs; and they looked. 

on virtue, friendſhip, benevolence, love of country, 


and the like, as terms invented by the wiſe to impoſe 
upon the weak. They, therefore, imputed this act of 


Fythias to the extravagance of his folly, to the de- 


fect of head, merely, and no way to any virtue, or 
good quality of heat. 
When the day of his deſtined execution drew near, 
the tyrant had the curioſity to viſit Pythias in his dun- 
geon. Having reproached him for the romantic ſtu- 


2 of his conduct, and rallied him, ſome time, in 


his madneſs in preſuming that Damon, by his return, 
would prove as great a fool as himſelf. My lörd,“ 


ſaid Pythias, with a firm voice and noble aſpect, I 
would it were poſſible that I might ſuffer a thouſand 
deaths; rather than my friend ſhould fail in any article 
of his honqur. He cannot fail therein, my lord. 1 
am as confident of his virtue as I am of my. own exiſt- 
ence. But, I pray, I beſeech the Gods to preſerve the - 
life and integrity of my Damon together. Oppoſe _ 


him, ye winds ! prevent the eagerneſs and impatience: 
of his honourable endeavours ! and ſuffer him not to 


arrive till; by my death, I have-redeemed a life, a 
thouſand times of more conſequence, more eſtimation, 
than my own 3 more eſtimable to his lovely wife, to 
his precious little / innocents, to his friends, to his 


country. O, leave me not to die the worſt of deaths 
in my Damon L': eee, ->* 


Dionyſius was confounded and awed by the dignity 


of theſe ſentiments, and by the manner (ſtill more ſen- 
timental) in which they were uttered; he felt his 


heart ſtruck by a ſlight ſenſe of invading truth, but it 
ſerved rather to perplex than to undeceive him. He 
hefitated, he would have ſpoken, but he looked down, 
and retired. in filence. 5 zo = 

| e 
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The fatal day arrived. Pythias was brought forth, 
and walked, amidſt the —_ with a ſerious but ſaci. 
fied air, to, the place of execution. | 

Dionyſius was already there. He was exalted, on a 
moving throne that was drawn by fix white horſes, 
and ſat penſive and attentive to the demeanour of the 
priſoner. 

Pythias came. He vaulted lightly on the ſcaffold ; 
and beholdin g for ſome timet he apparatus of his death, 
he turned with a pleaſed countenance and * 
the aſſembly. _ 

My prayers are heard,” he cried ; ** the gods are 
& 2 ! you know, my friends, that the winds 
<« have been contrary till - yeſterday. Damon could 
„ not come, he could not conquer PII 3 
a he will be here to-morrow, and the d which 
„ is ſhed. to-day, ſhall have ranſomed the life of 
* my friend. G, could I eraſe from your boſoms 
every doubt, every mean ſuſpicion of the honour 

*© of the man for whom I am about to ſuffer, I ſhould 
„go to my death even as I would to wy bridal. 

de Re it ſufficient, in the mean time, that my friend 
% will be found noble, that his truth is unimpeach- 
able, that he will ſpeedily approve it, that he is 
« now on his way, hurryigg on, accuſing-himſelf, 

the adverſe elements, and the gods. But I haſte 
© to prevent his ſpeed; executioner to your office.“ 
As he ponounced the laſt words, a buzz began to 
ariſe among the remoteſt of the people. A diſtant 
voice was heard. The croud caught the words; and, 
« ſtop, ſtop the execution!” was repeated by the 
whole aſſembly. 

A man came at full ſpeed. The throng gave way 
to his approach. He was mounted on a ſteed of foam. 
In an inſtant he was off his horſe, on the ſcaffold, 

. and held Pythias ſtraitly embraced. 


e You 
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Lou are ſafe,” he tried, you are fafe, my friend» 

e my beloved; the gods be: praiſed, you are ſafe! 
I now have nothing but death to ſuffer, and I am 
delivered from the anguiſh of thoſe reproaches 
« which I gave myſelf, for having endangered a life 
1 fo much dearer than my own.” | 

Pale, cold, arid half ſpeechleſs in the arms of his 
Damon, Pythias replied in broken accents, “ fataF- 
« haſte !=——croel impatience !—— what envious 
% powers have wrought impoſlibilities in your fa- 
© 'your ?ﬀ——But, I will not be wholly diſappointed-— 
Since I cannotdie to ſave, I will not ſurvive you.” 

Dionyſtus heard, beheld, and conſidered all with 
aſtoniſhment. His heart was touched. His eyes 
were opened; and he could no longer refuſe his afſent 
to traths ſo ineonteſtably approved their facts. 
_ _ He deſcended from his throne. He aſcended. the 
fcaffold, © Live, live, ye incomparable pair!“ he 
exclaimed, «© Ye have borne. unqueſtionable teſtimo- 
. « ny to the exiſtence of virtue, and that virtue equal- 
ly evinces the certainty of the exiſtence of a God 
to reward it. Live happy, live renowned! and, 
% ©, form me by your precepts, as ye have invited 
8 % me by your example, to be worthy of che parti... 
s cipation of ſo ſacred a friendſhip.” | 
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FATAL CONSEQUENCES | 


or 


MISPL a LOVE. 


HE e of dh 3 50 day 
once get a — * heads, imagine that 
their rehitions- ate the moſt cruel creatures in the 
world, unleſs they give an immediate conſent to'every* | 
abfardity of t inclinations, and beftaw them at 
once with a confiderable fottune upon the fweet fel. 
low who has thus -happtly made himſelf maſter of 
their affeQions. If a parent pretends to au authority, 
he inftaritly, from a tender father is locked wpon 2 
un abſdluteè tyrant; and pretty miſs very dutifully - 
wiſnes hitn' fifty fathom under ground, that'ſhe ma 
have a handſome ſum of money to throw avwizy wpon a 
re#cal, whotn'ſhe'has not poſſibly known for above 

| month or fix weeks. 


T 


T am, 


lain, has 


you muſt Lacw, a miſerable womal, ost 
ity of this nature for a' moſt infamous vil 
plunged into the deepeft diſtreſs. About 


five years ago, fir, I lived witk my father, a bene. 


—_ Cl 


man in the north of England, and had EE 


every reaſon to be” ſatisfied, that the liappineſs of 


the venerable old gentleman's life was placed in mine, 
from the exceſſive tendetneſs with which he conftantly 


treated me, and from the enjoyments of which he 
debarred himſelf, merely to hay o = a fortune'for my 


ad vancement in the-world. I was 


ING child ; and 
though 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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though my mother died while I was quite an infant, 
he never would alter - his condition, for fear, as he 
kindly. expreſſed; it, he might place a very different 
ſort of woman over his poor Ifabella. 

I had ſcarcely turned my twenty-firſt year, when 
a company of ſtrolling players came into our 
neighbourhood, a =, of which being an ex- 


| cellent, ſcholar, and maſter of a very genteel ad- 


dreſs, had a letter of recommendation to my father, 
from a brother Clergyman in the laſt town where 
they exhibited. My father, who was benevolence it- 


ſelf, though he did not greatly, approve of ſuch a. 
'gueſt, nevertheleſs defired him out of compliment 


to his friend to ſtay to dinner, and aſſured him of. 
his beſt ſervices. whenever the benefits. came, to be 
advertiſed, Mr. Villars, the comedian, thanked him 


in a handſome manner, and we ſoon after. ſat down. 


to table, where the . deſigning hypocrite, by a beha- 
viour the. moſt ſpecious and polite, , and by an unaſ- 
ſuming pretence to all the virtues with which be was 
utterly unacquainted, ſoon got the better of my father's, 
reſerve, and not a little ſilenced the contempt which 


| Thad always entertained for thoſe itinerant depend- 


ants on the theatre. Not to be minutely circumſtan- 
tial, ſuffice it, that Villars received an invitation 
no leſs warm than general to our houſe, and in 
leſs than a week, made ſuch good uſe of my father's - 
hoſpitality, as entirely to , captivate the affections 
of his inexperienced Ba ng and to fill her with 

an inſuperable averſion to the happy habitation, in 
vhich for her whole life ſhe had been ſo carefully 


brought up. 


I was too much a novice, however, in the buſineſs. 

of amour, to keep the matter ſo perfectly concealed 

from the eyes of a father, Who in bis youth had been 

remarkably well received among the Ladies, 1 
co 
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could-wiſh : he ſaw with what eagerneſs I hung upon 
every ſyllable: that fell from Villars, and remarked 
with concern, that unleſs Villats-was'in the houſe, I 
ſtudiouſly avoided his company. One Sunday after- 
noon, therefore, while I imagined he was at church, 
he unexpectedly darted from a cloſet in the very 
room where Villars and I were exchanging vows of 
everlaſting fidelity; and ordering my lover, with a 
look of indignation, never to come again into his pre- 
ſence, deſired me immediately to retire to my room. 

Though ſhame and confufion kept me filent in the 
preſence of my father, I was nevertheleſs no ſooner 
alone, than I began to think his behaviour a very un- 
juſtifiable piece of barbarity: all the care and anxi- 
ety which for more than twenty years he had mani- 
feſted for my welfare, was immediately baniſhed from 
my remembrance. I looked upon him as the greateſt 
enemy I had in the world; and full of nothing but 
the ideas of my adorable Villars I determined, like 
the incbnſiderate, the unnatural. monſter I was, to 
quit the man who gave me being, who educated me 
with the niceſt: circumſpection, and of whoſe worth 
I was perfectly convinced; to go off with a fellow, 
who for aught I knew might be a bighwayman ; to 
whom I never owed an obligation, and whoſe perſon - 
I had never ſeen till the week before, in which he 
ſo unfortunately brought a recommendation to my 
father's. 8 N r 5 | — » 
| . Before I had time to execute this dutiful project, 
however, my unhappy father came up to my room, 
and looking at me for ſome time. with an air of inex- 
8 anguiſh, at laſt burſt. into a flood of tears. 

hen he had ſomewhat: recovered himſelf, O Iſa- 
bella, ſaid he, little did I think to have ſeen ſuck a 
day as this; and little did I imagine-you would ever 
give me cauſe to regret the hour of your birth. — 
what 
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what part of my duty, tell me, child, has. there been 
a deficiency to.occafion ſo fatal a negligence in yours ? 
What has. your father done, that you wiſh to ſhake- 
of every ſentiment: of nature and aſfection; and de- 
fire to- fly ſrom the arms which have cheriſhed gu 
from the firſt moment of your exiſtence, to refuge 
with a villain, whom you have not known above ten 
or à dozen days. In the alienation of your affections, 


has he hefitared to break the ſacred laws of friend- 


ſhip and-hofpitality, or ſcrupled to put on the awful 
form of: virtue to proſecute the infamous ends? 
While J entertained him with the greateſt cordiality, 
he was doing me the moſt irreparable injury; and 
when I barboured him moſt e yam like the 
venomous adder, the more deeply he ſtung me to the 
heart. And will you, Iſabella, inſtead of revenging: 
the cauſe of ſo injured, and I hope I may ſay, fo. 
tender a parent, become yourſelf acceſſary to the 


' deſituRion-of my happineſe: will you be guilty of 4 


Parricide to reward an aſſaſſin, who has attempted. 
more than my liſe; and · ſnall it be ſaid that a com- 

lace compliment to her beauty is of more con- 
ſideration to fo ſenſible a young lady; than the ever- 
laſting tranquillity of her father? Alas, my child, let 


5 not your ybuth and inexperience lead you into an 


zwretfievable miſtake. The man that would be guilty 
of a crime to engage your afteQions, would not ſtop 
at a crime to caſt you. off, when time and poſſeſſion 


had rendered you leſs: attractive to his imagination. 


Confider my dear, the man who courts you to quit 
our father's houſe, is intereſted in his ſolicitations. 
- cannot be intereſted. He wants you to gratify his 
oews purpoſes ;' whereas have no end to anſwer but 


the advancement of your felicity ; and am willing to 


contra& every enjoyment of my life, for the ſake of 


building that felicity on a permanent foundation. As 


. Iam 


— — — — —ͤ—U — — —— SL 
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I am determined never to lay a reftraint upon your in- 
clinations, weigh well the advice I have given you. 
You are-now-a woman by the laws of the fand, and 
your perſon is at your own diſpoſal: if therefore to- 
morrow morning, after having maturely -confidered 
the affair, you can facrifice your doating father for 
this Inholpirable villa, 2 your <loaths and 
every thing elſe which belongs to © wal? 70, and fa- 
vour him with your hand at the altar of that God, 
who ſees into the bottom of my afſtictions, and do not 
incur the additional diſgrace, of an infamous flight 
from a houſe in wich you have been treated with 
ſuch a continued excefs-of paternal indulgence. -'Re- 
member, however, if ſuch ſhould be your refolution, 
that T am 3 father; ip humble imitation 
of the Deity, by whom T hope to be forgiven, I here 
offer you a chearful forgiveneſs for what is paſt, But 


if you perſevere, know that though my humanity 'I*1 


may weep for your tranſgreſſion, chat Juſtice will 

never permit me to reward it.“ turner] 1f; 
My father after this defired me to recollect, that 1 

was far :from being deſtitute of admirers, that three - 


or four young Gentlemen of agreeable perſons, un- 


 exceptionable characters, and handſome fortunes, had 
for a conſiderable time paid me their addreſſes; aud 
that confequently I could not have even the tidicu- 
lous plea F being neg {&eg, to palliate any attachment 
for the object whom 1 had © r dif- 
tinguiſhed by my choice. Saying this, he left me 
with an air of UgjeQed reſolution ; and taking his 
horſe, rode off a few miles ta the houſe of an ipti- 
mate acquaintance, Where he lay that night, as if he 
was n to throw the ſhadow-of an impediment 
in the way of my determination, 
It is no eaſy circumftance to deſeribe the fituation 
of my heart at this behaviour of my farther: He con- 
175 | 23 
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vinced my reaſon, but ag the ſame time he alarmed 
my pride; and I abſurdly imagined, that it would 
be à derogation from my on dignity if I offered 


. to make him the leaſt conceſſion, after he had thus 
4 iündirxectly commanded. me to. quit his houſe. Pre- 

. Cumption is always the daughter of indulgence ; where 

| Children have been treated with an exceſs of tender- 

| neſs, they moſt commonly think it very inſolent in a, 

| parent if he happens to tell them of any little mil... 

= - take; and are wonderfully ready to expect a moſt punc- | 
tual performance of his duty, however romiſs they 


; themſelves may be in the diſcharge of their own. Un- 

= ' happily for me, I was one of thoſe hopeful children : 

4 accuſtomed to nothing but the heart-direfted blandiſh-- 
| | | ments of paternal affection, I could not bear the ac- 


cent of reproach, though conſcious of its being. me- 
rited ; and thought that my father ſhould have made 
1 me a ſubmiffive apology ; though it certainly Would 
| have done me ti greateſt credit if I had fallen at bis 
; feet, and implored his forgiveneſs with a. totrent of 
{ ; tears. 2 N N on et $i c NS its Is 
1 While I was. thus agitated between the ſober re- 
| 25 ol monſtrances of my *. and the unnatural workings 
of my pride, Villars, who had waited at a little ale-, 
houſe in the neighbourhood, to watch the motipns o 
| our family, no Rs ſaw my father's back, than he 
1 boldly came up to the houſe, and preſt me in the 
„ moſt paſſionate manner to embrace that opportunity 
: of packing up my little all, and eſcaping. from the 
tyranny. of a man, who made no other uſe, of his au- 
| thority than to render me perpetually miſerable. —— 
1 « Parents, my charming Miſs Brandon, (ſaid the 


* 


i | | | 
0 artful villain). imagine they do mighty things if they 
1 give a young lady a decent room, a tolerable gown, 

| and treat her now and then with a box at the theatre; 

| this they call an exceſsof tenderneſs, and think à very 

| * | . meri⸗ 


3 
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e of their duty: but ſee the - | 
ſirange inconſiſtency of their characters; though theß 


ſo r allow her to pleaſe herſelf im little things, 
yet they abſolutely deny her a will in che moſt mate- 
rial 1 eie of all, and nit the mere amuſement 

of an hour, with no other view but to claim ſuch 


an authority over her inelinations as” may render 


her miſerable for life.” Theſe ſentiments, joined 
to the faſcinating . importunity» of the fellow; did 
my buſineſs  compleatly; I: ſer: about packing u 
my cloathes and trinkets in an inſtant, and in l 


than two hours was entirely out of ſight, — | 
the way with a revengeful ſort of ſatisfaction, to think 


how mortied my father muſt” be, when he found 1 
had ſo chearfully taken him at his word. 
As it would — be prudent for Mr. Villar to a 
in the neighbourhood when our affair became any 


way public, we quitted the country with the utmoſt 
expedition, and by the following evening arrived at 
a conſiderable town near an hundred miles off, in 
which a ſtrolling company was at that time perform- 
ing, from whom Mr. Villars had received ſeveral 
very preſſing letters, requeſting him to join them, 
and offering him by much the moſt capital caſt of all 
the characters. AG this place we were married the 


morning after our arrival ; and to my everlaſting in- 


famy I mention it, no one reflection of what might 
be felt at home, was once ſuffered to diſcredit the | 


feſtival with a ſigg. ; 


I had not however-been many weeks married be: 
fore I found a very material alteration in the behavi- 
our of my huſband; inſtead of the good humour and 


complaiſance which he formerly aſſumed, he treated me 
with nothing but a round of the moſt” nlent furlineſs 
or the moſt. ſareaſtic contempt. If he talked ſome- 
mts, it was of having . himſelf away; and im 


R 


- 
—— — — — — — —ꝛ— — 
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235 from 1 
ſhe amprudence of my conduct, and would have given 
_ theworld, „ bet geen per gf et arp the 

days of my former tranquillity. 1 reoived clearly . 
that Villars's —— in ever — „ Was 

Boe dm pre pn ak e * 


1 old 
me at örſt, he os gemlewas mi 


wean enangh to 
———— — —— reality, I do not 


1 . * an the one hand, or- deſpiſe 
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F our circumſtances became -contrafted, 

* 8 buſineſs, and the pn 
| —_ my Wardrobe-was now diſpoſed of, he was 
h Swen 0 reproach me with running away 
ther. I now ifaw, when it was too late, 


aly child. and 8 ined, 4 "though 
be offended with 
uickly relent, and 
take me again to the arms of hie affection, as a 


n Wich this view he -obliged me to ſend 


letters upon letters, all enpreling the deepeſt 


vitence of my fault, and painting the wretchedneſs 


| * our fituation in-colours-the-moſt;affeRing, A poſt 
ſearcely went for ſeveral weeks, (but what carried 
ſame petition of this nature; and perhaps I might 


have continued writing conſiderably r. had not 


the following note boen at laſt ſent, in Auer to W 2 | 
various epiſtles. rs | 


DEED To Mes.? I at eee ie surgvisvav. 


Madam, 
Wen 1124 8 8 ſpoke a | 


word but gave me pleaſure, .nor-mentioned 
a Watt Which-I did not fy-to-redveſs : you, madam, 


| haye-robbed me of that daughter; yet after the-bar- 


barity of -ple 2 boſom, are now. 


my feet, and to 


know: whether I ſhould anoſt.deteſt you for - the inhu- 


you 
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Jen for the baſeneſs of your behaviour on the other ; 


i it not enough to be guilty, but you muſt try to be 


deſpicable? For ſhame, Madam, exert alittle more ſpirit 


and be uniformly culpable : talk as much of duty and 
affection to your huſband as you pleaſe ; but let not the 
heavy hand of neceſſity ſqueeze you intioa paltry affec- 
tation of either, to a father, about whoſe heart you have 


twiſted a thoufand ſcorpions, and who probably before 


you receive this, may be ready for that grave, which 
you kindly opened for him on the fixth of laſt Auguſt, - 
Trouble me I beſeech you no more; I am familiar 


with your hand, and ſhall never open another letter 


of your writing; as you have diſpoſed of your perſon, 
give me leave to diſpoſe of y property; for be aſſured, 
no conſideration on earth, ſhall tempt me to provide 


for a villain, or to mitigate the puniſhment which pro- 


vidence has in this world pronounced againſt filial | 


diſobedience, Could you abandon a father, and yet 


hope for — ? Could you riſe up againſt the foun- 
ng, and yet form an idea of content! 
The very ſuppoſition is a blaſphemy againſt heaven, 
Make therefore a proper uſe. of your. preſent chaſtife. 
ment, and rather rejoice at it as an happineſs, than 
lament it as a misfortune} ſince, had you eſcaped the 
indignation of omnipotence in this warld, there was 
but too juſt a foundation to expect an eternity of tor- 


tain of your be 


ment in the next. LT | 


| HORACE BRANDON,” - 


This letter, which my conſcience convinced me was 


what I ought to have expected, putting an end to alt 
our hopes, Mr. Villars no longer kept meaſures with 
me; he wanted money: money he would have; and even 
told me in very plain terms, I might that very nighe '_ 
put him in poſſeſſion of 1 guineas, if I would — 


Vor. II. O. 


* 
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O. his propoſal was a horrid one, A; young gen- 
tleman of great fortune, had it ſeems praiſed me to- 
Lis face; and knowing perhaps his character, taken. 
the liberty of —— I cannot enter into an ex- 
planation. —— You may judge, with what a de- 
gree of united rage and aſtoniſhment, any woman 
muſt have heard ſuch a circumſtance from the huſband 
i of her heart. For my own part, though I had forfeited 
8 all pretenſions to the filial character, I was yet trem- 
| blingly-alive in all my other relations. I received 
the overture therefore with the indignation it merited 3 
end Mr, Villars, finding that neither the moſt: ſooth- 
ing language of hypocriſy, nor the moſt vehement 
arguments of a horſewhip, were ſufficient to alter my 
' reſolution, privately decamped in a few nights after, 
leaving me in a ſtrange eountry, not only without a 
fixpence, but over head and ears in debt, and in a 
ftuation alſo that required the tendereſt circumſpec- 
tion. This was too much; it brought on the pains 
] of - parturiency, and F was delivered of a boy, who 
I |  Kappily for himſelf, poor orphan, died in a few hours 
after his birth, For me, I languiſhed a long time in 
the moſt deplorable circumſtances, and muſt have in- 
evitably periſhed, had it not been for the humanity , 
of the company, who notwithſtanding their own dif- 
treſſes were extremely urgent, nevertheleſs ſtrained a 
'S Point to relieve mine ; and when my health was ſome- 
8 what eſtabliſhed, enliſted me at a full ſhare, though 
I had never before appeared in any thing but Kabella, 
In the Innocent Adultery. 1 


i 4 In this way of life, Sir, I have ever ſince continu- 
| 
| 
| 


— r — * 


ed, not knowing how to better myſelf: was my heart 
at eaſe I might poſſibly entertain you with ſome very { 
humorous circumſtances. But alas, Sir, remorſe is 
he only companion of my boſom, My unhappy. fa- 

_ ther, who did not ſurvive his letter three days, is ever 


preſenr 
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preſent to my remembrance ; and even Villars, 
greatly as he is the object of abhorrence to my reaſon; 
now and then draws a tear from my tenderneſs, and. 
gives me a moment of diſtreſs ; he has for theſe four 
ears been ſtrolling with a company in various parts of. 
e American plantations, and 13 lately married. to a 
woman infinitely better calculated for his purpoſes, 


than the : | 

. UNFORTUNATE” ISABELLA: 
MONICA OKC 
THE LADY OF THE CAVE: 


ths | In a Letter to ARABELLA. 


Dear Arabella, 


Suppoſe by this time you begin to imagine that 
I the gay Sylvian ſcenes of Hertfordſhire have made- 
me forgetful of every thing I left behind me in Lon- 
don; bot I do aſſure you, tho' I have been vEry much 
taken up in a way, perhaps, you little think of, that 


of doing good in my generation, I ſhould not have been 
here ten whole days without writing, had it been in 


my power to have entertained you with any other ſub- 
jet than one which I know is the moſt diſagreeable 
of any. / 

In "= L have ſeen you too much alarmed at every 
ſtory chat has been told of apparitions, to ſend you an 
account of one from the country; but as the danger 
is over, and I can now affirm, that a ſpirit, which has 
made a great noiſe here, is found to be real fleſh and 


—_ blogd 
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blood exiſting, I may venture to give you the narra- 
tive, not only as an amuſement, but alſo as I am in 
hopes it may contribute to rid you of thoſe vain ap- 
prehenſions, by ſhewing you on what ſlight founda- 

tions, tales of this nature are generally built. 

I know not how it comes to pals, * I have ob- 
ſerved in moſt country places where I have been, the 

people are ſtrangely infatuated with a belief of ghoſts 
and ſpirits: according to them, every town, nay, al- 
moſt every village, has its particular dzmon, which 
haunts lone walks, and gloomy foreſts ; but till my 
eoming down this time, I never heard talk of any 
ſuch thing in theſe parts, and therefore was now. the 
more ſurprized to find, on my arrival, every one in 
the extremeſt terror, on account of an apparition, 
which they told me appeared even at noon-day in 
Broxbon wood. This ſpirit, they ſaid, had the form 
of a, woman, was in white robes, and ſometimes ſeem- 
ed to glitter all over like a ſtar. They added, that 
while at a diſtance, ſhe only glided along very ſlow 
between the trees of that thick foreſt, but when any 
perſon had courage to go nearer to her, moved much 
faſter, and by degrees vaniſhed. As ſhe had been 
never ſeen in any other place, they gave her the name 
of the White Devil of Broxbon wood. Not one of 
our family, except my uncle and aunt, who are both 
_ confined to their chamber, he by a fit of the gout, and 

ſhe, by her complaiſance in keeping him company, but 
* whataflirmed they had ſeen this phantom various times; 
but though none of them pretend they have received 
any hurt from it, or that it ever aſſumed any fright. 
ful ſhape, yet the thoughts that one from the dead 
was come among them, put them into ſuch a pa- 
nic, that it was not without great difficulty, any of 
them could be prevailed upon to go to the next mar- 


ket town far proviſions, there being no other way, 
than 


* 
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than through the wood, and ſome even choſe to loſe 
their places, rather than hazard encountering. the 
White Devil. | | 
TI endeayoured all I could to reaſon thoſe creatures 
into more courage. I repreſented - to. them, that in 
caſe there were any ſuch thing in reality, as the ſpirits 
of deceaſed perſons being permitted to appear, how w- 
improbable it was that they ſhould quit the manſions 
of eternal reſt, and reviſit the earth, only to ſhew - 
themſelves, and ſcare thoſe who were once their fel- 
low-creatures, without any other buſineſs, ar errand 
whatſoever ; but all this was talking to the wind: 
they inſiſted that it was a ghoſt they had ſeen, would 
by no arguments be put off from their belief, and no 
doubt thought me very prophane for making ſo ſlight 
of it: in a word, the ſtory was ſo much atteſted, and 
by ſuch numbers, that my uncle himſelf, though a 
man the fartheſt in the world from ſuperſtition, told 
me he knew not well what to think of it, and wiſhed 
| he were able to walk out himſelf, in order to form a 
better judgment. For my part I could not forbear 
laughing at the whole, and urged that it was certain- 
ly either a woman, who lived on the other ſide of the 
wood, and came to indulge her.melancholy in that ſo- 
litary receſs, or elſe ſomebody who walked there with 
a deſign to impoſe on weak minds, and divert itſelf 
at the expence of their credulity. To which he re- 
| plied, that the latter of theſe ſuggeſtions might pro- 
ably be right; but as to the former, he had beęn at 
the pains of ſending to all the ren ſeats near 
that place, and was well aſſured there was no perſon 
in any of them, that amuſed herſelf in that manner; 
but, on the contrary, many on the other ſide of the 
wood had alſo ſeen it, and were equally terrified and 
amazed, . | 
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All this would not perſuade me to believe any thing 
of the matter, and having been uſed. to walk fre- 
quently in this wood whenever I came to my uncle's, 
would not now deny myſelf that pleaſure, though 
much I found was faid of my preſumption in ſo do- 
ing. But I was obliged to exert all my authority to 


get my maid alpng with me, the ſtories ſhe had been 


told having rendered her as much a coward, as the 
moſt timid of them all. She durſt not, however, ab- 
folutely refuſe, and ſo followed me; but though we 
went a confiderable way into this formidable place, 
even much farther than I had ever done before in my 
life, we met no ghoſt, nor any thing to juſtify the ac- 
ecunts that had Tak given us of one; ſo that ſhe be- 
gan to aſſume reſolution enough, not only to attend 
me .chearfully the next time we walked, but alſo to 
Yally thoſe who ſtill perſiſted in their belief. | 
It was either the third or the fourth day, I cannot be 
oflitivewhich, that we were — as uſual, when 
ppening to have forgot my ſnuff- box, I ſent her 
dack to fetch it, promiſing, at the ſame time, that 1 
would not quit the place ſhe left me in, till her return; 


"She obeyed, though I could perceive with a reluc- - 


tance, which ſome remains of fear occaſioned in her; 
I ſat down at the foot of a large oak, in one of the 
thickeſt parts of the wood. I had not been in this 
poſture above ſix minutes, before I was ſurprized with 
the ſound of a very harmonious voice, ſinging at ſome 
diſtance, yet near enough for me to hear the words, 


Which were theſe :* 


Give me love, and liberty : 
From an iron grate, | 
„And the man I hate, 
Dear fortune ſet me free. 


On N 
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On this I turned my head, and plainly enough diſ- 
"cerned through the branches of the trees, ſomewhat 
that appeared like a woman, and habited, as they 
had faid, in white garments, which ſeemed to flow 
looſe in the wind; her back was towards me, and ſhe 
ſeemed moving farther, but in a quite careleſs degagee 
manner, and ſtill continued ſinging: as I doubted not 
but this was the apparition ſo much talked of, I re- 
1olved to find the truth, if poſſible. If it be a ghoſt, 
ſaid I to myſelf, it is certainly a very harmleſs, merr 
one. I do not tell you, however, that I did not feel 
ome little palpitation, but I got the better of it; 
and riſing with as little noiſe as I could, went in the 
ſame tract, the White Thing (for I knew not what to 
call it) puſhed on before me. It was when I firſt got 

up, as I ſaid before, a good diſtance from me, but 
upon the ruſtling my A made among the ſhrubs, 
as T ſuppoſe, left off finging, and movedtonfiderably 
faſter, as the people affirmed it always did at the ap- 
proach of any one: at length it ran with ſo much 
ſwiftneſt, that I was obliged to do ſo too, or muſt 
have ſoon loſt ſight of it, and then might have ima- 
gined with others, that it had the power of becoming 
inviſible whenever it pleaſed, My feet, however, 
were nimble enough to enable my eyes to purſue it 
quite out of the wood, into a great wide common, 
where, on coming to a pretty high hill, it eſcaped 
me on the other fide; but fully perſuaded in my mind 
that I ſhould recover it again, as ſoon as I got over 
the preſent impediment which barred my view, I re- 
doubled the race I had taken, But here I found my- 
ſelf deceived. I eaſily aſcended this mount, which 
commanded the whole common, but neither Jaw what 
J was in chaſe of, nor any houſe, hut, grove, nor 
even thicket, where any creature could be concealed ; 
this infleed alarmed me; loath I was to think the 
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deal of confuſion. Indeed 
ſtammered out as handſome an apology as I could 
for my intruſion ; by the time I had done ſpeaking, 
ſhe had recovered herſelf enough to reply, though 

| (faid ſhe, in the moſt obliging accents) I neither de- 
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. -kgure I had ſeen was any thing-more than mortal, yet 


could conceive no natural means by which it ſhould 
elude my fight, in ſuch an inſtant, for at moſt I could 
not have been, during the whole purſuit, more chan 
fifty yards behind. | 
I deſcended ſlowly, ſtill throwing my eyes from 
fide to fide, though now without hope of recovering 
what I had loſt, when, as I was deeply muſing on this 
adventure, I was ſtruck on a ſudden with ſomething 


that looked like ſmoke, coming out of the ſide of the 
hill I had juſt come over. On which I drew near, 
and found it was ſo indeed, and that near the hole 
whence it proceeded, there was an opening cut out of 
the earth, which ſeemed as if pgs to ſome ſub- 
teranean cavern. You will allow I ha 


good courage 
to attempt exploring the ſecrets of ſuch a place, yet 
did I venture to go in, though it was; ſo low at the 
entrance, that I was obliged to ſtoop almoſt double. 
As I advanced a few .es, I found it, however, ſome- 


© what more lofty, and I proceeded for I believe three 


times the length of myſelf, till I came into a pretty 


wide place, but would have been entirely dark, only 
for a lamp which burned at one corner of it, and 
which plainly diſcovered to me the form I had pur- 


ſued, ſitting juſt oppoſite to me, and a woman holding 
a baſon to her, in which ſhe was waſhing her hands. 


| The light was fo diſpoſed, that ſhe could not avoid 


ſeeing me, and ſtarting up came forward in a good 
5 I was in little leſs, but 


fred nor could expect any gueſts in a place ſuch as 


this, where I flattered myſelf with being effectually 
Aid from all the world, yet as you are of my own ſex, 


and 
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and have the appearance of one who will be far from 


doing me a prejudice, ſuch welcome as it is in my - 
power to give, you may command. With theſe words 
ſhe took meby the hand, and in the moſt polite manner 
led me to a ſeat, ordering her attendant at the ſame. 
time to get more light, 7 5 
Her commands were no ſooner given than obeyed: 
two large candles were immediately lighted, and I 
had a full proſpe& of every thing about me, but the 
lady herſelf for a time engroſſed my attention too 
much to regard any thing beſide : ſhe was not what 
one may call a perfect beauty, but yet much more 
lovely than many I have ſeen who are celebrated for 
ſuch ; her age ſeemed not to exceed fifteen, and, as I 
was afterwards informed, had not yet attained to that; 
but ſhe was tall, admirably well-ſhap'd, had a ſine 


complexion, and ſomewhat of an uncommon vivacity 


in her eyes, which gave a luſtre fo her whole frame : 
ſhe had on a Robe de Chambre, of white luteſtring, 
ſhot with filver, which doubtleſs it was that had ac- - 
quired her the name of the White Devil, and alſo 
made thoſe who happened to ſee her in the ſun-ſhine 
ſay, ſhe had the glitter of a ſtar. I could not help 


milling at the thoughts of what had been told me; 


which ſhe taking notice of, I frankly relateck to her 
the rumours her appearance had occaſioned, the 

fright the country people were in, and the whole 
motives of that curioſity ſhe had been ſo good to par- 
don, She laughed exceflively at it, but aſſured me 
that though ſhe ought to be ſorry for having been the 
cauſe of ſo much terror and confuſion, yet it would 
be impoſſible for her to regret it very much, if good 
nature would excite me to:a/continuance of thoſe - 
viſits my curiafity had begun; and to engage you 
to this act of compaſſion, purſued ſhe, I mutt entreat 


you to believe no diſhonourable action, nor even tbe 
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view of any, has made me ſeek a ſhelter in this cave. 
I replied, that they muſt have a very ſmall ſhare of 
penetration, who needed the teſtimony of her words, 
for what her appearance atone was a ſufficient proof. 

Alfter ſome few civilities of this ſort, I would have 
taken my leave, but ſhe defired, as it was the hour for 


dea, I would give her the pleaſure of my company. I 


muſt confeſs I was a little ſtartled at the name of tea, 
For I could not imagine by what magic art any ſuch 


thing could be prepared in the place we were; for I 


will now acquaint you with the furniture of it. There 


was neither grate, chair, nor table; hoops of ozier 


twiſted together, ſomewhat like the wicker, of which 
baſkets are made, laid croſs-ways, one above another, 
ſupporting a long piece of board, from one end of the 
cave to the other, ſerved as a bench, and was what 


we both were ſeated upon: an old tub, turned the 


bottom upwards, ſupplied the place of a table, and 
that fire, the ſmoke of which had been my director, 
was contained between two little piles of broken 
bricks. The candles, which were lighted up at 


approach, were ſtuck in pieces of clay, with holes in 


them, and made flat at the bottom. A great cup- 
-board, that ſeemed of the ſame age with Noah's ark, 
with two bundles rolled up, and diſpoſed in different 


angles, which, as I afterwards underſtood, were the 


beds on which the family repoſed, compleated all the 


-  moveables of the àpartment. Yet, notwithſtanding 


this wretched appearance, we had our tea ſerved very 


elegantly. The maid brought a decanter, with water 


clear as the chryſtal that incloſed it, and having ſet it 
on the fire, laid à clean damaſk napkin over the tub- 
table, and plated a tea-pot, two cups and ſaucers, 
with a flop-baſon of as fine china as I ever ſaw, This 
done, ſhe fetched from the antique cupboard a tea- 
cheſt, richly inlaid with mother of pearl and amber, 
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-but of which ſhe took a ſilver caniſter, and gold 
ſpoons, We had alſo exceeding good cake; but the 
Plate in which it was preſented, was not at all of a 
piece with the reſt of the equipage ; it was a coarſe 
«earthen ware, and had the misfortune: to have loſt 
more than one half the brim. | | 
So many contradictions joined to make an odity 
which I could not imagine a poſſibility of accounting 
for. The young lady eaſily ſaw into my thoughts, 
and as ſoon as our repaſt was ended, told me ſhe 
would not deprive me any longer of the light of the 
ſun, but attend me, if I would give her leave, into 
the wood: I own the propoſal was very agreeable 
to me, and we walked together till we came tor 
grove, formed by the hand of nature, and more bet - 
tiful than art could have made it: there we ſat down, 
.and after uſhering m what ſhe was about to fay, with 
ſome compliments on the motives which this firſt in- 
!terview had given her, of a perfect confidence in my 
dincerity, unfolded the whole myſtery of her retiremens, 
all that had ſo much ſurprized me in beholding. 
She told me ſhe was the daughter of, by | 
whom ſhe was promifed in her infancy to the 
., but that as ſhe grew up, ſhe could not be pre- 
vailed upon to entertain any ſentiments, but thoſe of 
an implacable averſion for her intended bridegroom. 
That ſhe had endeavoured, by prayers and tears, not 
only to her father, but alſo by declaring her hatred 30 
himſelf, to convince both, of the miſeries ſuch an uni- 
on muſt produce; but all without the leaſt effect. 
—— found an advantage to his family by the match, 
and was obſtinate in his reſolution; nor would tha 
— recede from his pretenſions, either becauſe. he 
really loved her, or that his pride would nat ſuffer 
him to be diſappointed in a thing every body ſuppoſed 
him certain. of poſſeſſing. As ſhe was now looked 
upon 
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upon of ſufficient years, the wedding-day was 


Pointed, and ſhe ſaw the preparations making for it, 
with a horror which determined her to run all hazards, 


rather than it ſhould be compleated. Finding no way 


to avoid it, but to quit her father's houſe, ſhe reſolved 


on doing ſo; but to whom to have recourſe ſne knew 
not, not daring to go to ick would friends or kind- 


red, as ſhe was certain ſearch would be made for her 


in every houfe which could be ſuſpected to give her 
ſhelter, In this diſtreſs ſhe communicated all to her 


woman, who told her ſhe had a kinſman in Hertford- 


ſhire, who had indeed but an ordinary habitation, 


yet ſuch a one as might conceal her till the ſearch 
mould be entirely over, and ſhe might then repair to 


ſuch of her relations who had the moſt influence over 


Her father, in order to bring about a reconciliation. 


Never, ſaid ſhe, had I known ſo much tranſport, as 
this prepoſal gave me. We ſet immediately about 


packing up a little bundle of linen, and ſame few 
neceſſaries, which I thought the mean place I was 


| going ta, would not be able to ſupply me with; and 


the next morning, by day break, got out of the houſe, 


without being ſeen by any of the family, and came 


down in the Hertford ſtage. Her kinſman, ſhe told 


me, lived within two fmall miles of that town, which 
we -ealily walked, to; but how greatly was I diſap- 


ointed, when being arrived, we were told that his goods 
Had long ago been ſeized for rent; that he had been 
turned out of his houſe, with all his family; and that 


no body caring to receive them on account of their 


poverty, he had been obliged to dig himſelf a cave, 


5 Where he ſoon after died of grief, but that his wife 
- Till lived in the ſame place: they then directed us, 
Continued dhe, to the cave where you found me, 


which 1 thought it better to content myſelf with, 


by 
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'by ſome one who had known me, and my ſervant bad 
no acquaintance beſides this poor widow, in all theſe 
-parts, She added, that it was a fortnight fince ſhe 
came, and did not dare to quit it as yet. 

After thanking her for the confidenceſhe repoſed in 
me, I aſked her ſeveral queſtions concerning her 
manner of life, and what ſhe did for proviſions ?. To 
which ſhe replied, that the widow went every day to 
Ware, and brought her in wherewith to ſupportnature, 
which was all ſhe deſired, or could expect while in 
her ſtate of exile. | 1 13 . 

She gave me this detail with ſo much chearfulneſs, 
and interſperſed it with ſo many pleaſantries, that it 
1s eaſy to ſee her misfortunes had taken no effe& upon 
her ſpirits ; it growing towards ſun-ſet when ſhe had 
finiſhed, I was obhged to take my leave, but not 
without a promiſe of meeting her the next morning 
in the ſame grove. FE a 

You may imagine, dear Arabella, with how much 
triumph in my mind'I came home, on account of the 
diſcovery I had made of the ſuppoſed fpirit. - I found 
my dear Abigal at the edge of the-wood, with two or 
three of my uncle's ſervants, who had been ſent in 
queſt of me, after ſhe had miſſed me at the place I 
had ordered her to-come to. 'They doubted rot but 
the ſpirit had run away with me; but my uncle and 
aunt were in pain, leſt ſome other ill accident had be- 
fallen me. My appearance, however, made all things 
eaſy, and I related the whole ſtory, in the ſame man. 
ner I have done to you, only concealed the names and - 
quality of the perſons concerned from all but my uncle 
and aunt, whoſe diſcretion I too well knew to make a 
.doubt of, or that they would not do as I earneſtly 
wiſhed in my heart, which Was to invite this diſtreſſed 
young lady to their houſe. I had no ſooner finiſhed 
my narration, then they cried out both together, 
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«© Why, niece, did you not bring her from that 
wretched place?” TI told them, it was a liberty I 
eould not preſume to take, but ſince they had given 
me authority, I would let her know the favour the 

To conclude ; I obeyed their commands, and the 
dictates of my own inclination, She is now with us. 
I am quite charmed with my new friend; ſhe ſeems 
no leſs ſo with me; and if ſhe thinks I have done her 


any ſervice, in removing her from ſo incommodious 


a ſituation, I know myſelf well repaid in ker potite 
and agreeable converſation. My aunt is equally 
pleaſed with her, and my uncle takes ſo much part in 
her diſtreſs that though he is ſtill very lame, he re- 
ſolves to go to London ſome day this week, and try 
how far her father is to be won; I mean as to break- 
ang off the intended marriage; for on no other terms 
does ſhe defire a reconciliation, but will ſooner for- 
go all the hopes to which her birth intitles her, and 
get her bread by ſervice, than ever yield to become the 
wife of the — .. ; : 

Yours, ; 


CARICLEA 


THE 
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To ARABELLA, with a farther 
account of the Lapy of the Cavs. 


HE concern you expreſs for our young gueſt, 
and impatience for the ſequel of her adventures, 
1s ſo great a proof of your good-nature, that it would 
be unpardonable in me not to give you all the ſatisfac- 
tion in my power; but that is as yet ſo little, that 
I ſhould ſcarce have wrote, but to ſhew my readineſs 
to obey your commands, I think, for my part, every 
ws belonging to this lady muſt be myſterous, 
and that whoever intereſt themſelves in her affairs, 
muſt alſo take a fancy to deal in ambiguities: but 
that I may not ſeem to do ſo too, I will relate in a 
few words all we know here of the matter. 

My uncle ſet out on his expedition laſt Monday was 
ſevennight. His firſt letter gave an account of his 
ſafe arrival, but no more ; nor indeed could any more 
be expeRed from that. 'The ſecond, which was about 
five days after, related that he had ſeen M—, that he 
had been extremly well received by him, and did not 
doubt but every thing would be accommodated agree- 
able to the Lady of the Cave; for ſo he always calls 
her, Since this, we heard nothing from him, till 
laſt night, when a large portmanteau, with a great 
many rich ſuits of cloathes, and other wearing-ap- 
parel, which ſhe had no opportunity of bringing away 
with her, came down by the Kage-coach, and with it 
a third letter to my aunt, wherein my uncle deſires 
her to prepare the moſt elegant entertainment thecoun- 
try can furniſh out, againſt next Friday, on which 
day he propoſes being at home, and fays wo 
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bring with him a ſtranger of condition, and for whom 
He has a particular eſteem... -He then tells her, 
ſhe may acquaint the young lady, that ſhe muſt pre- 
pare to receive him as the perſon who has now the 
ſole power over her; that her father has inveſted him 
with all his authority, by way of 33 and adds, 
in very humorous terms, that ſhe muſt not flatter 
herſelf with eſcaping from him, in caſe he ſhould 
happen to enjoin any thing ſhe might not ſo well 
reliſh. All this we can make nothing of; but by the 


air of merriment, which runs through the whole, 


have no room to doubt but that he is very much 
pleaſed, and has ſucceeded in his negotiation, though 
we are entirely in the dark, by what means, or on 
9 RY n | | 

The poor young lady is, however, in very great 
BO 1 a4 me trembles leſt this ſtranger, 7 So 
down with my uncle, ſhould be her father, and that 
under the pretence of being reconciled, he ſhould 
take her home with him, and compel her at laſt to 
marry. the ——: neither my aunt, nor myſelf, omit 


any thing in our power to put other thoughts into her 


head, but all we can ſay 1s inſufficient to make her 
eaſy. She can no way conceive for what reaſon her 


father ſhould delegate his authority over her while 


living, to any other perſon; and this it is, which 


chiefly makes her fear my uncle has been impoſed up- 


on by a feigned condeſcention on his part. 
But I am too well aſſured of my uncle's good ſenſe 
and penetration, to harbour the leaſt thought of his 


being capable of ſuffering ſo groſs a deception to paſs 


upon him; nor is it indeed probable, that the other 


would attempt to treat a perſon of his rank and 


character in the world in ſuch a manner. We are all, 
notwithſtanding, in a good deal of ſuſpence, and 


Jong for Friday with as much impatience as ever a 
a : _ © young 
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houſe of one of his intimate friends, and having 
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young heir did for the arrival of dear one- and-twenty, 
or a bridegroom for the wedding-night. - 

When reheved from this uneaſy fituation, you may 
depend on being informed of the reſult, as ſoon as 
the poſt can bring it from, | 271 


Dear Arabella, 
Vours, 2 | 
CARICLEA. 


From the ſame to ARABELL A, with 
the ſequel of the adventure contained in 
the two former. n 


"ES riddle is at laſt explained. My uncle is 

1 returned, and has brought with him I will 
not tell you who, till I have prepared you to give 
him that welcome in your imagination, which he cer- 
tainly deſerves. Beſides, it would be letting you into 
the plot too ſoon, and deſtroying that ſurprize, which 
ſo much heightens the beauty of any great cataſtrophe. 
Gradually then to begin; my uncle no ſooner got to 
London, than he went to M——, whom he found in 
a good deal of perplexity, not only on account of the 
little hope he had of recovering his daughter, but 
alſo on that of ſome conſequences her elopement had 
-occaſioned, which he did not. as yet think fit to men- 
tion. My uncle told him, he had caſually heard of 
a young lady, who was ſaid to be concealed at the 


good reaſons for ſuſpecting it was his daughter, he 
had taken the liberty to wait on him, in order to 


aſſure him that, in caſe the perſon he meant was * 
a e, 


/ 


ther. 
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ſhe, he need be under no apprehenſions that ſhe had 
flown from his authority, on any motive which could 
bring diſhonour on his family; and then proceeded 
to excuſe this act of diſobedience in her, by remon- 
ſtrating how impoſſible it was for any conſiderations 
to overcome an averſion, grounded on a natural an- 
tipathy, and the ill effects which forced marriages, 
for the moſt part, produce. 

M — heard him with a great deal of patience, 
and then told him, that he had not ſo ſtrenuouſly in- 
fiſted on his daughter's obedience in this point, on 
the ſcore of any advantage he propoſed by the mar- 
riage, but merely to comply with the promiſe he had 
given to the ; for in truth, ſaid he, I have heard 
eve things of late concerning him, which had I 
known before, I never ſhould have approved of the 
alliance. To theſe he added many other expreſſions, 
which made my uncle ſee that a reconciliation be- 
tween them would not be difficult to accompliſh ; and 
having brought him entirely into the diſpoſition he 
wiſhed, at length ventured to inform him, that to his 
certain knowledge, the young lady he had mentioned, 
was no other than his daughter; but at the ſame time 
told him, that he muſt not expect to be made acquaint- 
ed with the place of her retreat, till he had given his 


. word and honour to forgive her, and to make no uſe 


of his authority as a parent to force her inclinations. 
To this, the other ſaid he would readily agree, pro- 
vided ſtill her conduct, ſince her quitting his houſe, 
had given him no freſh ſubje& of complaint againſt 

My uncle thought there needed no more from a 
perſon who he found was nicely tenacious of his pro- 
miſes, and immediately related the whole ſtory of her 
concealment in the cave, how had found her there, 
and afterwards at his defire brought ber home with 


me., 
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me. The good old gentleman, it ſeems, liſtened to 
This recital with tears of joy, and as ſoon as it was 
ended, embraced my uncle, faid he never could ſuf- 
ficiently acknowledge the obligations he had to him, 
called him the ſaviour of his daughter's honour, and 
that of their whole family, and ſwore he ſhould al- 
ways regard him with much more than a brotherly 
Affection. Shes FUN TE EIS 

Such extraordinary demonſtrations of gratitude, for 
an action, which in reality was no more than com- 
mon humanity would have obliged, any man to, very 
much embarraſſed my uncle; he was not ſorry, how- 
ever, to find the impreſſion it made on him, becauſe 
it could not but facilitate the good work he had ſo 
happily Begun. Indeed there now required no more 
ſolicitations ; the father threw off all reſerve, and 
frankly owned, that as things had happened, he was 
ſo far from being troubled his daughter had been 
guilty of ſwerving from that duty, ſhe had in every 
ther article obſerved towards him, that he rather 
looked on what ſhe had done, as inſpired by divine 
providence. © For a girl of her years, ſaid he, to 
run all hazards, expoſe herſelf to all dangers, rather 
than become the wife of a man, whoſe exterior form 
has nothing to create ſo ſtrong an averſion, ſeems to 
me to have ſomething ſupernatural in it; and I muſt 
think it was by the direction of her guardian angel, 

that ſhe took this only method to avoid a man, whom 
T am now well convinced ſhe never could have been 
happy with, even had her love for him been equal to 
her hate.“ | FRET. nk 
All this a little aftoniſhed my uncle; bat the other 
foon put an end to the ſuſpence he was in, by telling 
him on what occafion his ſentiments were changed 


ſo much to the reverſe of what they been. 
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It ſeems, ſome little time before it was publicly 
known that M-—— had. reſolved to diſpoſe of his 
daughter to the =—, a young gentleman of family, 
equal in fortune to him, and much his ſuperior in ac- 


compliſhments and perſonal graces, came to demand 


permiſſion to make his addreſſes to that young beauty; 


but the father was obliged to reject his offers, on ac- 


count of his promiſe being already given; on which 
the other deſiſted. The father, however, after her 


elopement, was not without ſome apprehenſions, ſhe 
had privately encouraged the paſſion of this new lover, 


and might poſſibly return it in a manner, no way to 
the advantage of her character; till the rivals hap- 


* 


pening to meet, in ublic company, and ſome talle 
of her coming on the carpet, che ſpoke of her 
in terms highly injurious, which the other, who truly 


loved, though without hopes, not able to ſupport, 
ſent him a 5 nex | 

refuſed to accept it, ſaying he knew better things 
than to fight on the ſcore. of ſo worthleſs a girl, who, 


he doubted not, but was by this time a common pro- 
ſtitate. This affair made a great deal of noiſe in 


town, and it was not without the interpoſition of all 


- the friends on both ſides, that it was made up, by the 
"conſenting to aſk pardon, and declaring he knew 
no ill of the young lady, but had ſpoke only with- 

out a thought. The faithful lover, however, was ſo 


uneaſy at this ur on the reputation of a woman he 
ſincerely believed innocent, that he came to her fa- 


ther, and offered to do his utmoſt in aſſiſting the 


ſearch he was then making after her; fill declaring, 
that if ſhe couid be found, and would. accept his 


hand, be would aſk no other fortune with her, than 
- the: happineſs of poſſeſſing her. This generoſity ſo 


much charmed the old gentleman, that he wiſhed to 


allenge the next morning; but the —— 
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of beſtowing her on a perſon ſo extremely deſerving. 
This it was that had made him now expreſs: him 
ſelf in the terms he did, on hearing the account my 
uncle gave of her. e BAY - A 6 an 
In fine, the lover was ſent for the next day, to be 


made partaker of the joyful news; and, after ſome 


conſultation, it was 1 beſt he ſhould come down - 
with my uncle, and make his addreſſes in perſon to 


the young lady; that her father was not to appear in 


affair; but that if ſhe conſented, the marriage ſhould - 


be ſolemnized here. My uncle is to act as her guar- 


dian, and have the management of every thing. This 
ſeemed, in all their opinions, the moſt effectual way 
of ſilencing the tongue of ' cenſure, on her departin 
from home in that clandeſtine manner; fince it wou 


be ſuppoſed ſhe went away for no other reaſon, than 


to have the freedom of her choice, in marrying the 
man ſhe loved. 435 5 
Now, dear Arabella, you have the whole of this 
myſterious matter, but you would have pitied the 
poor creature, if you had ſeen the agitation ſhe' was 
in on hearing my uncle's coach was coming up the 
lane that leads to the houſe. She ran to the window, 
endeavouring to diſcover, while at a diſtance, who 
was with him; but a tall row of thick-ſet elms, with 
their intermingling branches, deprived her of the 
power; and not till they alighted, and were juſt en- 
tering, could ſhe perſwade herfelf it was any other 
than her father. It is poſſible, however, that on fight 
of this ſtranger, who is an extreme handſome well- 
made man, ſhe might gueſs part of the-truth ; for as 
ſhe has fince confeſſed to me, he had given her ſome 


reaſons to imagine he loved her, . he had never 


any opportunity of declaring his paſſion to herſelf. 
My uncle made no mention of any thing that had 


paſſed, and matters of meer indifference filled up the 


con- 


1. 
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converſation all ſupper-time, till the hour arrived for 
repoſe ; he ſaw his gueſt into a chamber prepared for 
him, and then returned to give us an account you 
may believe we were impatient enough to hear. 
The young lady could not be told the conditions of 
her. pardon depended on her accepting this gentle- 
man ſor a huſband, without bluſhing exceſſively; the 
proofs he had given, however, of his love and gene- 
roſity had all the weight they ought to have with 
her; and I do not doubt but that a very few days 
_ courtſhip will entirely ſubdue all the ſcruples her 
exceſs of modeſty raiſes, in oppoſition to the wiſhey 
of ſo ardent and faithful a lover, | 7 
When the wedding is over, we ſhall all go to 
town together; the bride and bridegroom are to 
wait on the old gentleman in form, and aſk pardon 
for having married without his privity; after which, 
the feaſting, ball, and every thing proper for cele- 
brating the nuptials of people of their diſtinction, 
are already contrived; and you will have the pleaſure 
of ſeeing the Lady of the Cave ſhine out with all the 
- advantages of pomp and grandeur: it will alſo, E 
fatter myſelf, add to your ſatisfaction, that this happy 
cataſtrophe is greatly owing to my courage, in pur- 
| ſuing and diſcovering the White Devil of Broxbon 
wood; if it would have ſo good an effect on you, 
| as to rid you of the fears you are in of ghoſts and 
apparitions, I ſhall have a double cauſe of rejoicing, 


being | 
| Dear Arabella, | 
kncerely yours, 
 CARICLE A.' 


( 
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OL LIN was the only child of a ſubſtantial 
farmer. When he was about fifteen his father 
died ; at whoſe death he inherited a little land, and 


under the care and tuition of a fond mother, continued. 


to labour the farm his father rented. His face'was 
extremely handſome, his perſon perfectly genteel and 


well-made, nor did there x emp in him any other 
fign of rufticity than remarkable baſhfulneſs, and an 


innocent ſimplicity, which ſhone in his countenance, 


The delicacy of his heart was equal to that of his 


beauty. He was ſcarcely ſeventeen when he was 


captivated by the irreſiſtable charms of a girl in the 
pariſh, who was about his own age. 

Nature had made it impoſſible for Collin to ſigh in 
vain; he was the object either of the admiration or love 
of the whole pariſh, and his nymph, Peggy by name, re- 
turned his paſſion with all the ſincerity, and artleſs in- 
nocence, of fimple nature. But mutual love was not 
ſufficient to unite them. Collin's heart was ſhared by 
the moſt tender filial affection for his mother, he was fil 
led with gratitude for the care ſhe had taken of his ten- 
der years, and could not think of permitting any one to 


ſhare the command of his houſe during her life; he 


conſidered that he owed her both love and duty, and 


that he ought to reſtrain every paſſion which was in⸗ 


conſiſtent with them. 


Collin let Peggy into his way of thinking, who, 


with the ſubmiſſion which true Jove inſpires, thought 


on he did was wiſeſt, moſt virtuous, diſcreteſt, 


Bus 
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But our lovers ſoon found, that the fulfilling of du- 
ty was not quite ſufficient to conſtitute their happi- 
neſs. Collin prevailed on his mother to take Peggy 
into the houſe as an aſſiſtant: in ſhort, as a ſervant 
for uſefulneſs, but in other reſpects on a footing of 
equality. In all the ſervice ſhe performed Collin was 


her companion, if ſhe milked he carried the pail, and 


in every thing attended her. FE 2.77 

When they were at leiſure they uſed to walk to- 
gether, or to ſit under the ſhade of a ſpreading oak 
near the houſe ; where, while ſhe worked, he, like a 
true paſtoral ſhepherd, played on a pipe of his own 
making, to his attentive and delighted Peggy ; ſhe 
rewarded him with the ſmiles, and looks of gentle 
love. 


At all their ſports, he decked her with garlands 


made out of the fineſt flowers of his garden, which he 
cultivated with the more care, becauſe they ſerved to 
adorn and diſtinguiſh her. Every fair was ranſacted 
in ſearch of ornaments ; and the firſt fruits of the 


Spring and Autumn, were ſo many facrifices to the 


envied Peggy. 
But love did not entirely engroſs Collin's mind; 
eneral benevolence was ſo predominant in it.; that 
it. often conquered the more particular attachment, 


and he would forſake the ſweet converſe of his 


ſnepherdeſs, to aſſiſt his neighbours in affairs above 
their capacities. He taught economy to the negli- 

ent; prevailed on the idle to become induftrious, 
by adding to the encouragement their labour would 
afford them. He inſtructed the ignorant, and put the 


indigent into a way of relieving their poverty. He | 


taught the pariſh the means of making the poor leſs 

expenſive, at the ſame time that they were more per- 

fectly relieved. He improved huſbandry ; and m__ 
| ced 
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duced a kind of manufacture for the weak, the lame 1 1 
and the aged. | | 4 

If there were any quarrels in the neighbourhood, 1 
Collin was choſen arbitrator; and had ſuch peculiar 14 
good fortune, that he pleaſed all parties : if a married _ 
couple diſagreed, or a child offended its. parent, he | i 
was the peace-maker, and by prevailing on each fide | 
to ſhew ſome condeſcenſion, the concord he reſtored | 
was always laſting, If any man was diſtrefled in cir- 
cumſtances he applied to Collin, who put him in a 
way of repairing them by. prudence and induſtry, 
He taught every one to receive and fuffer an injury, 
which he could not prevent, with patience and reſo» 
lution, and yet never to do one. Nothing was done . 
in the pariſh without aſking Collin's advice, even their =. 
{ports were under his direction, and were by him ſo 1 
ordered as to contribute to the ſtrength and agility of 
thoſe that partook of them, and to promote harmony 
and mirth, without the leaſt offence to ſobriety. He 
taught them that friends might meet and be good 
company without committing debaucheries, which 
frequently make them part enemies. . 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the benefits 
the pariſh received from Collin. He brought them to 
live together with the ſame affection and concord, as 
ſhould govern every private family; their views bes 
came al fixed on the good of the ſociety; no one 

thought a thing could be an advantage to himſelf, 
that was detrimental to his neighbour. In ſhort, 
Collin put one in mind of the firſt acquiſition f 
patriarchal power; ſuch virtues, ſuch perſuaſive fa» 
culties, ſuch ſuperiority of underſtanding, firſt gave 
» riſe to an extenſive government, and taught even the 
ſelſiſh . But he in youth, acquired the aus 
thority, which the firſt rulers gained only with the 
i dance of their venerable age, which ſometimes in 
Vor. II 1 i poſes 


birth was too great to be ſuppreſſe 
opportunities of converſing with Collin, and as he 


_ Jeldom ſpent any time from home and his Peggy, un- 
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poſes on the imagination, and obtains its power from 
Prejudice. When wiſdom appears without a reverend 
aſpect, and hoary head, it is ſupported only by its 


- own 28 our opinion 1s conceived without error, 


and reipe is the gift of the heart, in which the fancy 
has no ſhare. | e 

But having mentioned his public virtues, I ſhall 
now take notice of thoſe leſs extenſive, which how- 
ever were eſteemed his greateſt merits, by his Peggy. 

A young lady whom, as I have given a paſtoral 
name to the rural heroine of my ſtory, I ſhall call 
Corinna, came into that neighbourhood. Her fami- 
ly was good, her fortune conſiderable, and her per- 
ſon beautiful. ' Soon after ſhe came into the country 
ſhe accompanied the gentleman and lady ſhe was viſit- 
ing to a fair in an adjoining pariſh. Collin's charac- 
ter was too remarkable not to be frequently men- 
tioned ; Corrinna had heard him ſpoken of according 


to his merits ; and here he was pointed out to her 


while he was attending his lovely nymph, and deck- 


Ing her with all the beſt products of the fair. As he 


was as much eſteemed by the people of the beſt fa- 
ſhion in the country, as reſpe&ed by thoſe of inferior 
rank, and his converſation equally admired, 'and 
ſought by all, he converſed with thoſe Corinna ac- 
companied, in which diſcourſe ſhe joined, 32 
* The evening ended with a rural ball on a ſmooth 
reen ; Collin and his miſtreſs, from the natural re- 
he commanded, began it, and by their great ex- 


cellence in that diverſion, made it an entertainment to 


every one to look at them; among which Corinna 
was, who went away fully ſenfible; that love, like 


death, levels all inequality, Her 1 3 _ my 
She ſought al 


— 
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leſs what neceſſary bufineſs, or the ſervice of his 
neighbours required, ſhe found no means of ſeeing 
him often, but viſiting his mother, who being greatly 
reſpected for his fake, ſhe could the more properly do 
it frequently, | n 
She knew Collin's fondneſs for his ſhepherdeſs, but 
- accuſtomed to the inconſtancy practiſed in higher life, 
was not without hopes that he might be tempted ta 
change an old paſſion for a new one. . 
Corinna could not deny that her rival was a com- 
plete beauty, but vanity told her ſhe was not in that 
reſpe& her inferior, and ſhe was inclined to believe, 
that the graces learnt in a more poliſhed way of life, 
muſt be more — than plain fimphcity and 
artleſs innocence. Her fortune too would have ſtag- 
gered the conftancy of moſt lovers, but ſhe Httle ap- | 
rehended that the man ſhe hoped to win, was 28 
nach above mercenary views, as he was above the = 
fickleneſs of lighter minds, and hearts leſs confirmed 
in all virtuous principles. She formed her notions 
on what ſhe had obſerved in a rank, where luxury aud. 
vanity tread every virtue under foot. 3 
With greater reaſon ſhe hoped firſt to win the mo- 
ther: in every rank, age has its ſhare of avarice. Af- 
ter a pretty long intercourſe with her, ſhe hinted, ' 
that it was in her ſon's power to increaſe the intim 
cy, and to make her duty, as well as her eſteem, his 


mother's due. | | 
The old woman ſaw many charms in Corinna's for- | 
tune, and repreſented her paſſion to her ſon in the 
moſt favourable light. She loved Peggy indeed, but 
could not help preferring ſo wealthy an alliance. The 
Propoſal ſhe made him met with no very favourable _ 
reception ; Collin's ſoul was above ſuch views. He 
told his mother that Corinna might bring him wealth, | 
bat Peggy alone could give him happineſs ; that ber | 
2+ S:Þ artleſs 
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artleſs nature ſuited his, whereas Corinna had baum 


educated, where complaiſance and deceit triumphed 


(%%%ↄ notion ohne ly and 

The provident mother omitted no arguments to in- 

ſpire him with a love of money; till at laſt, convinced 

that he would not comply with her entreaties, ſhe in- 

— Corinna how unavailing her endeavours had 
En, 4 
Corinna could not now retreat, in firſt offering her-, 

ſelf ſhe had broken through decorum, and her paſſion 


was encreaſed by oppoſition. She thought love. might 


inſpire ber with eloquence more perſuaſive than the 
cald entreaties of a mother. Accordingly, adding all 


that art could invent to improve the charms. nature 


and love had given her, ſhe tried every way to attract 
and confeſſed her fondneſs for him with ſo much ſoft- 

neſs and modeſty, as might have ſhaken the conſtancy 
of any other man. She contrived frequent interviews, 


and they were all employed to the ſame deſign of win- 


ning his affections. His mother aſſiſted her, with re- 


preſenting the advantages which would accrue from 


ſuch a marriage, in the ſtrongeſt light, and trying, 


by her perſuaſions, to add force to Corinna's charms. 


But the young ſhepherd reſiſted both, nor would he 
even mention to his Peggy the ſnares which were laid 
for him; willing to ſave her from painful fears; 
which lovers on the ſlighteſt occaſions, and where- 
ever they may have dependance on the beloved's fide- 
lity. are ſure to feel. Befides, he was unwilling to 
leſſen her regard for his mother. Da 
Love is quickſighted; Peggy had long perceived 
how cloſely her lover was beſieged, and looked on his 


ſilence concerning it as a bad omen. Conſcious of 
her ou n poverty and Corinna's wealth, ſhe would not, 
by declaring her fears, awaken, or take advantage of, 


the love ſhe ſaw he fill retained for her. She realy 
; 4 . ave 
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have wiſhed herſelf ſo diſintereſted, as to have wil. 
lingly relinquiſhed him on an occaſion which appeared 
ſa much more to his advantage, but as that was be- 
yond her power, ſhe was. at leaſt determined to do no- | 
thing that ſhould prevent his advancement. She was | 
ſo humble as to believe her charms inferior to Corin- 
na's, and thought herſelf ſo far from deſerving Collin 
for a huſband, that, when her fears were ſtrongeſt, - 
ſhe lamented her own imperfections, inſtead of blam- - 


ing him for inconſtancy to one, whom ſhe eſteemed 
not worthy to fix him. E 


Grief and anxiety impaired Peggy's health : “ She | 
let concealment, like a worm in the bud, feed on 
„her damaſk cheek, and with a green and yellow 
«« melancholy, ſhe fat like patience on a monument, 
« ſmilling at grief.” 21K 1 t 

She was ſeized with a ſlow fever; a common conſe- 
quence of vexation, which gradually undermining 

her conſtitution, at laſt reduced her to her bed. 

Collinehad long been uncafy at her ſickneſa, and of- 
«ten preſſed her to take advice upon it, but ſhe know- 
ing the cauſe to be beyond the power of Eſculapius 

himſelf, would not conſent; but when the grew fo 
very ill, her anxious lover would no —_ wait for 
her permiſſion, but ſent for a phyſician; ho declared 
ber in grant danger, and that he could no otherwiſe 
account for her diforder than from ve kation. 

Collin's anxiety for her would not ſuffer him to he 

a moment abſent; he ſat all day by her bed-iide, aud 
was ſcarcely able to take any reſt at night. 

The only part of Collin's behaviour, which could 
give Peggy any reaſon to ſuſpe& that his. conſtancy 
was giving way to his intereſt, was his being leſs at 
home than formerly; not perceiving this alteration 
was occaſioned by his defire of avoiding Corinna; 'who 
would often viſit his mother, when ſhe knew he was 
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4p at home. . His tender and afliduous attendance on 
al. Peggy during her fickneſs, renewed her confidence in 
is love, and gave eaſe to her heart; this went farther 
4 towards her recovery than all the doctor's art could 
wh ſaggeſt, and ſhe mended daily. When ſhe began to 
h recover her ſtrength, Collin ventured to inquire into 
the melancholy to which her phyſician had attributed 
her illneſs; and as ſhe was. too ſtrict an obſerver of 
truth to make uſe of an eyaſion, ſhe was obliged to 
confeſs her jealouſy. Collin was ſhocked to think 
that love for him had ſo nearly deprived him of the 
object of his affections. He eafily convinced her that 
her fears were vain, and his heart above igconſtancy, 
To prevent her ſuffering any more uneaſineſs on the 
Aame ſubject, he informed his mother of the cruel ef- 
| fects which had ariſen from the encouragement ſhe 
1 had given to Corinna's hopes, and her endeavours to 
pProcure her ſucceſs; at the ſame time declaring him- 
1 | ſelf reſolved never more to converſe with Corinna. 


warms - 4 —e— 
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Collin's mother acquainted Corinna with her ſon's 
reſolution. She, unable to bear living in that neigh- 
bourhood without enjoying the pleaſure of his conver- 

ſation, left the place, and with fighs reſigned him to 
the quiet poſſeſſion of his envied Peggy. | 
Alter this proof of Collin's conſtant affection, his 
- miſtreſs: thought [herſelf happier than ever, and reco- 
[| vered with even additional bloom. The tenderneſs 
of this conple increaſed daily, and well pleaſed as 
Collin was with the uninterrupted intercourſe between 
them, yet his mother could plainly ſee that he longed 
for a ſtill more intimate union, and that his N 
to marry, was making a great ſacrifice to his dutif 
regard and affection {or her. So extraordinary a com- 
mand over his own paſſions, made her wiſh to retom- 

- pence him, and ſhe could not help confefling to her- 
- delf, that the man who had ſo long preferred the gra- 

24 N | tification '% 
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tification of her intereſt and pride, to the compleating 
his happineſs, deſerved indulgence in his turn, Ac- 
cordingly, ſhe told them, ſhe would no longer be a 
reſtraint on their inclinations, and that ſhe thought 
ſhe could not do leſs in recompence for what ſhe had 
made Peggy ſuffer, than to inſiſt on their marrying. 
After which ſhe would remove to a ſmall honſe adjoin- 
ing, wherein ſhe ſhould end her days in peace, rejoicing. - 


in their happineſs, and without intermeddling wit i 
their affairs. | iy 

Peggy endeavoured to perſuade Collin's mother to 
continue in her houſe, and the management of it 1 
aſſuring her, ſhe ſhould find her as ſubmiſſive an aſ- 
ſiſtant after ſhe became her daughter, as while ſhe 
was more in the capacity of a ſervant. But herein 
ſhe was not ſeconded by Collin ; who thought his 
wife had a juſt power over every thing that apper- 
tained to him, and would not have married unleſs be 
could have inveſted her with it. However, he had no 
oecaſion to declare his ſentiments, his mother perfiſt- 
ing, in oppoſition to all Peggy's perſuaſions, to quit 
the houſe. The marriage day was fixed, the bands 
were publiſhed. Collin ſettled his little eſtate on 
his mother, he and his Peggy defiring nothing more 
_ each other, and what their induſtry could gain 
them. | 

All the neighbourhood prepared to celebrate this 
wedding with fealts and rejoicings. One of the prin» 
cipal gentlemen near the place, defired them to be 
his gueſts at dinner on their wedding-day, and invited 
company for a ball, which the young couple were to 
begin ; for Collin's various virtues, and Peggy's beau- 
ty and behaviour, made them be received by every 
one, as if they had been of equal rank, for which 
their politeneſs and modeſty well qualified them. 
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The morning before the day whereon their happi- 
neſs was to be compleated, Collin was taken ill of a 
fever, which encreaſed ſo faſt, that his recovery was 
ſoon deſpaired of; and a few days after that which 
had been fo impatiently longed for, put a period to a 
lite of moſt eſſential benefit to the whole neighbour- 
hood, and at once blaſted his mother's only joy, and 
made his Peggy a prey to endleſs grief 

Collin preſerved his ſenſes ſo perfectly, as to take 
a moſt affectionate farewell of both; and though re- 
ſigned to his fate, and expectating the fatal period 


with true fortitude, yet he could not bid a laſt adieu 


to his afflicted Peggy without mingling tears with 


bers, though he ſuppreſſed, as far as he was able, the 


expreſſion of his grief, in order to comfort her. | 

Even at this time, when life appeared to him as a 
bliſsful ſtate, and yet what he mult fo ſoon reſign, his 
benevolent care for the welfare of others, continued 
as ſtrong as ever. He ſent for ſuch of his neighbours 
as he had reconciled, or over whoſe manners his ex- 


_ ample and advice had influence, and with an elo- 


quence which a true ſenſe of virtue alone can give, 


Idbperior to any thing the artful rhetorician can utter, 
he exhorted them to perſevere in peace and piety; gave 
them ſuch good rules of life, and enforced them with 


ſo much reaſon and affection as made his audience 
join in moſt ſincere lamentations, for the man who 
could make even the laſt moments of his life ſo uſeful. 
When he had vented all the diQates of his benevolent 
heart, he defired to be left with his mother and Peg- 


gy. He endeavoured to mitigate their affliction, by 


ſhewing the uncertainty of all worldly bleſſings, the 


1nſtability of every earthly enjoyment, and the fair 


hopes of eternal happineſs which opened to his mind; 

till finding his ſtrength decaying faft, he would gladly 

have prevailed on them to retire, that they mig! n N 
; cho 
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behold the end of the life: they loved; nor he feel, 
from their unutterable grief, a pain more bitter than 
the pangs of death; but they could not be induced to 
leave the room. He was ſapported by his wretched 
Peggy, as his breath grew ſhort, till death put a fGnal 
end to it; he expired in her arms, telling her with 
his laſt gaſp, as what he was fenfible would be her 


only conſolation, that after a few ſhort years were 


paſſed, they ſhould meet, never to part again, death 
ſeized him before he had entirely uttered. the laft 
word; and ſeemed at the ſame tame to have ent the 
thread of Peggy's life. There was ſuch ſympathy in 
their nature, that the breath forfook their bodies at 
the ſame inſtant, and - ſhe remained in appearance 


- 


dead; nor could ſhe of a long time be brought to hen 
ſelf, to lament that exiſtence her friends had ſo ervelly. 


endeavoured to preſerve. N + | 
The whole pariſh mourned in their outward cloath- 

ing, as well as in their hearts, for Collin. Peggy, 

though very young and beautiful to exceſs, never 


wore any thing but black after this fatal period. 


But her natural charms,” void of ornament or chear- 
fulnefs, were ſufficient to attract many lovers. Among 


them was a young gentleman of good fortune in the 


neighbourhood, extremely amiable in every reſpe&, 


who, a few years after Collin's death, omitted none 
of the aſſiduity and tenderneſt of love to prevail with 


her to marry him; but her heart was as obdurate to 
him as to the reſt; and ſhe proteſted, that no one 
ſhould ever have that title to her aſfections, which only 
Collin deſerved, or could obtain. When variogs in- 
ſtances convinced people of the firmneſs of her reſo- 
lation, their deſpair procured her peace. The name 


of love encreaſed her melancholy: merits, which 
ſeemed to flatter the poſſeſſors of them with hopes of 


prevailing over this uncommon conſtancy, by leading 


I's 355 


* 
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her to draw compariſons, only ſerved to renew her 


grief for her deceaſed lover, who ſo far ſurpaſſed them 


all. There was nothing pleaſing in any character, 
that did not make her regret a- new the Joſs of him, 


zn whom every excellence was united. If ſhe ſaw bad 


people, it likewiſe encreaſed her affliction, by inclin- 


by. her to repine at the cruelty of fate that allowed 


to ſuch diſgraces of human nature, when the 
world was fo ſoon deprived of one who did honour to 
it. Her heart was ſo entirely filled with his image, 


| that it became blended with every thought. 


©, Collin's memory did not only live in Peggy's 


breaſt. On the anniverſary of his death ſhe was year- 


ly accompanied by all the neighbours to his grave, 


on which they ſtrewed flowers; and hung garlands of 


rue, cypreſs, roſemary, and yew, on his tomb-ftone, 
weeping over it with as lively grief, as if that had 
been the day of his interment. 

If the neighbours have an agreement to ratify, they 


meet at Collin's grave, to make the engagement more 


ſolemn.” If any quarrels happen, ſome of the well- 
meaning bring the contending parties thither, and by 
recalling him, and his laſt wards to their remem- 
brance, and, as it were, imploring the influence of 
his departed ſpirit, they never fail of effecting a re- 
conciliation, ies 

There is nothing of moment which is not there 


tranſacted, even lovers make their vows there, and 
weep his fate, while they are conſulting how to ſe- 
cure the happineſs of their own. 


Peggy remained with Collin's mother during her 


life, endeavouring, by the duty and affection of a 
child, to alleviate the loſs ſhe had ſuſtained; and 
greatly as the old woman loved her ſon, age fo far 


weakened her paſſions, that ſhe ſuffered much leſs than 


ber 


* 
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her comforter, whom ſhe always called hep daughter; 
and at her death left her all ſhe was worth, The 
meaſure of Peggy's ſorrows were full before, ſo that” 
the poor woman's death excited more envy than grief 
in her; her firſt affliction ſo entirely filled her heart, 
that ſhe had little room for any other. 
Corinna moſt affectionately lamented the young 
ſhepherd, and her jealouſy, being buried in his grave, 
ſhe loved Peggy through a fimilitude of grief. She 
again came into the country, and viſiting her, made 
her every offer which ſhe thought might tempt her to 
ſhare her fortune and houſe, that they might mingle 
' ſorrows, But though Peggy was grateful for her 
generous behaviour, and loved her for the affection 
ſhe bore to Collin, yet ſhe could.not be perſuaded to. = 
remove to any farther diſtance from his melancholy | | 
remains; never failing, to the end of her life, to viſit 
his tomb morning and evening, weeping over it with . 
all the diſtraction of a new affliction ; and when ſhe | 
grew too weak to walk thither without ſuppaſt, ſhe | 
got her neighbours to lead her, never omitting her 
acrifice of tears, till death made her eyes ceaſe to | 
flow. She erected a handſome monument over him, = 
with the beſt of what his mother left her, and | 
herſelf wrote the epitaph ſhe inſcribed on it; though _ 
the ſubje& was ſo tender, and the moſt expreſſive "- 
words fell ſo ſhort of what he deſerved, or ſhe felt. | 
that it was the melancholy employ of almoſt all' the | 
years ſhe ſurvived him, which were ſo many, as ren- 
dered her a melancholy proof that nothing kills ſo 
ſlowly as grief, She was ſoon worn by it to a beauti- 
ful ſkeleton, her features could not be ſpoiled, her 
elegant proportion, and natural gracefulneſs of perſon, 
remained to the laſt ; but her complexion entirely loſt *' | 
all freſhneſs of colour, grief and dejection were im. 


TY printed 


8 


yin. on her countenance, and every feature was 


her heart the greateſt averſion to the perſon propoſed; 
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preſſed with the deepeſt ſorrow ; nor did her heart 
N 
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ä Dear Loretta, BY 


KTOTHING but the following extraordinary 

affair ſhould vaye Nindered me ſo long, from 
writing to my valuable friend : You muſt remember 
how charmed you was with lady Shelly, in a viſit 
we paid her together; therefore as you never knew 


| her. maiden name, I will only tell you ſhe loſt her 


mother very young, and was at fourteen the moſt ac- 
compliſhed young perſon this city could ever boaſt, 
and as no expence had been ſpared in her education, 
the riſing beauties of her mind, ſhone full as re- 
{plendant as her perſon. The tation ſhe then lived 
in, was in every reſpect inferior to that ſhe now 
fills, with ſo. much worth, and dignity. Her engaging 
attractions ſoon accaſioned continual perſecutions to 
her farther to beſtow her in marriage, which, how 
much ſoever ſhe was averſe to, on the account of her 
youth, ſhe found herſelf obliged to obey the com- 
mands of her father, to receive the odious addreſſes 


_. bf the old lord It was in vain ſhe remonſtrated, 


in vain ſhe repreſented the miſery ſuch a diſproporti- 
oned union muſt occaſion ; eſpecially as ſhe found in 


»- 
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a title ſhe aſſured him had no charms for her, nor 
could ſhe poſſibly think of ſacrificing herſelf in ſuck 
a manner, for all the riches of the Indies. Her fa- 
ther, far from being ſatisfied with thoſe ſeruples in- 
ſiſted ſhe had beſtowed her affeQons elſewhere ; to this 
ſhe abſoJutely affirmed ſhe had not yet ſeen the man, 
with whom ſhe could wiſh to ſpend her life. | But fate 
had already determined ſhe ſhould not with the ſame | 
ſincerity, repeat this again. | g Ar 
As ſhe was allowed every reaſonable amuſement, 
her father did not deny her attending ſome of her 
young acquaintance to a ball, which was to be on the 
night following; the pleaſure ſhe expected that nigh 
her elegant dreſs, aided by her natural charms, gained 
her umverſal admiration, but none was fo laviſh in 
her praiſe as a young gentleman lately returned from 
his travels, the ſecond ſon of lord Shelly: wy Von 
her ſhe was not engaged in a partner, when he 
his hand, they danced the night away together, and 
often did he find an opportunity to inform her of his 
pelion and how lovely ſhe appeared ; than begged to 
e admitted among the number of her adorers; at 
parting he ſlipt a paper into her hand, requeſting from 
Far own mouth, that ſhe was averſe to the grand 
alliance propoſed to her, if fo, that ſhe would permit 
him to wait on her father for leave to gain her 
affections, which he would endeavour to do by the 
greateſt aſſiduĩty. hes. 5 h Oe 
It was in vain ſhe attempted to relax her weatied 
ſpirits with ſleep, it flew from her, nor could ſne not. 
withſtanding her fatigue, once compoſe herſelf ;'the 
agreeable idea of the perſon ſhe had danced” with, 
continually appeared before her; which greatly ag- 
gravated the hated match fo much deſired by her f. 
ther. Upon recollection ſhe remembered he was very 
familiar with one of her companions; to _— 
| ſolve 
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folved to go the next day, and learn if poſſible the 
hiſtory of her new enamorata. With theſe reflections, 
breakfaſt. was no ſooner over than ſhe obtained: leave 
to pay a morning viſit to one of the ladies who ac- 
companied her the preceding night. She no ſooner 
entered the apartment of her friend than ſhe wiſhed 
her. joy of the conqueſt ſhe had obtained. I do not 
know how much that conqueſt may be worth preſerv- 
ing replied lady Shelly, but as we are on the ſubject, 
1 ſhould be glad to be a little informed of him and his 
family. Her friend readily undertook to ſatisfy her 
curioſity and proceeded in the following terms. | 

Mr. Shelly is the youngeſt ſon of the old lord, and 
I affure you there is only a fickly brother in the way, 
to the title, and an eſtate of three thouſand per an- 
zum. As to his natural diſpoſition, there is not I 
believe, one ſo perfectly agreeable and accompliſhed 
as him; he has travelled over the greateſt part of the 
globe, and notwithſtanding the many charming wo- 
men he has converſed with, he ſtill preſerved his heart 
with his liberty; but this, he told me in confidence; that 
_fince the opportunity he had of being in your com- 
pany laſt night, he no longer defired to maintain the 
fortitude he had poſſeſt himſelf with to the age of 
twenty-four. This delightful relation had the de- 
fired effect, ſhe who till now, knew love only by 
name; quickly felt the ſubtle poiſon, ſpread with in- 
credible ſwiftneſs through her whole frame, ſhe pre- 
ſently ended her viſit more fixt if poflible, than ever, 
to hazard every thing a father could inflict, rather 
than be the wife of lord = 
This was the firſt diſtubance her tranquil mind was 
ever truly ſenſible of, in vain ſhe ſtrove to compoſe 
it to its uſual ſtate, or calm the perturbations of her 
heart; then the manner of her lover's addreſſing him- 
ſelf to her father, and the conſequence, all helped to 
e Th. diſquſet 
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diſquiet her the more; ſleep, however, that ſovereign 
balm to all our woes ; quickly abſorbed all her ſenſes, 
to which ſhe glady refigned herſelf a willing victim. 
Before ſhe left her chamber the next morning, ſhe Was 
told .miſs Friendly deſired admitance, which was 
readily granted. She expreſſed her ſurpriſe at fo 
early a viſit, but the other preſenting her a letter 
ſoon cleared up the myſtery; perplexed to the laſt de. 
gree, how to behave on the occaſion, ſhe told her 
riend ſhe” did not think it conſiſtent with virtue and 
reaſon ; to encourage a private correſpondence, how- 
ever ſhe thought ſhe might gratify her curiofity for 
once without derogating from her filial duty. Ac- 


cere declaration of his love, and earneſt deſire, to be a 
means of future happineſs to her and himſelf by a union 
which muſt compare his felicity; in return, he only 
begged ſhe would ſatisfy him if his addreſſes would be 
acceptable to her, which if anſwered to his fatisfac- 
tion, he ſhould immediately wait on her father, and 
concluded, he hoped his fortune and character, would, 
be acceptable, deſiring nothing ſo much as to free her 
from the diſagreeable engagement. ſhie lay under, from 
her father's commands. Her anſwer to this was ſhort, 
but to this purpoſe ; that was ſhe inclined to alter her 
ſtation, and all parties were agreeable, ſhe could pre- 
fer him to all the men ſhe knew; at the ſame time 
aſſuring him ſhe would ſuffer death ſooner than be- 
come lady—— _ e | 8 e 
This agreeable news the young lady promiſed to 
convey to the expecting lover who then waited at her 
houſe; and here it will not be improper to give you 
the character of miſs Friendly. 
Her father loſing his wife in childbed of her, gave 
himſelf up to the company of a ſet of fox-hunters, 
nor troubled himſelf any more about her, than juſt to 


% 


cordingly ſhe opened the letter which contained a fin- 


| ſchool. While ſhe was there the diſa 
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ſee ſhe was not ill-uſed, and when the nurſe thought 
ſhe was fit, he ſent her to a very r boarding 

reeable news 
arrived 'of his death, occaſioned by a Fall from his 
horſe, as he was leaping a five-barred gate. She be- 
ing very young would have ſtood a bad chance, if it 


had not been for the care of her old nurſe, who now 


ſerved in the capacity of houſe-keeper, ſeeing the 
ſervants all ready to catch what they could get, ſhe 
very prudently ſent for the 1 of the pariſh, and 
defired he would pat his ſeal on every room till miſs 
ſhould arrive, and then to be preſent at the breaking 


of them. She was then only one year Jounger than 
e 


at preſent, endowed with as much good ſenſe as could 
polibly be expected, from a young perſon, that had 

een ſo little of life; I remember you ſaw her once 
with me, and took notice of her perſon, which is very 
agreeable ; when ſhe came to examine into particu- 
lars, her mother's jewels and clothes, were ſafe, and 
in a little box, ſhe found a will, where her father 
Teft her all in the houſe, and an eſtate of one hundred 


per annum, With about fifteen hundred pounds in caſh, 


This was no bad ſetting out, ſhe therefore by the 
advice of the clergyman before-mentioned, diſmiſſed 
all the old ſervants, that were then about her, (nurſe | 
excepted). Her good nature, and eaſy fortune, 
gained her genteel acquaintance, nor do I find there 
can be any thing alledged to her predjudice, but the 
carrying on this love intrigue, which has turned out 
happily at laſt. Mr. Shelly no ſooner read the de- 
claration in his favour, than he immediately ſet for- 


| ward to the father, who he found at home, after the 


compliments proper on the occafion, he by gentle 
degrees, diſcloſed his buſineſs, which the old gentle- 
man received with all the politeneſs requiſite, but at 


the ſame time, aſſured him he had diſpoſed of His 


daughter; 
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daughter; and hoped he had given her too good an 
education aided by her good ſenſe, to diſpute his will. 
This rebuff he bore as well as could be expected ; 
being previouſly informed of his miſtreſs's reſolutions, 
he — 4 his leave in a very genteel manner, and the old 

entleman went in queſt of his daughter, to whom he 
imparted the whole affair, ſhe tacitly heard his com- 
mands to think no more of him, but receive lord 
as her future huſband, Now was her prudence and 
virtue at the teſt, unwilling to diſobey a father who 
had ſo indulgently brought her up, yet more to make 
herſelf wretched all her days, ſhe determined to ſeek . 
her friend where ſhe met with her lover, and then it 
was agreed they ſhould be privately married at the 
houſe of miſs Friendly, and then wait for an oppor- 
tunity either to- diſcloſe their marriage, or abſcond. 
During theſe tranſactions lady Shelly obſerved ſhe had 

never — him ſpeak of his father, who was as 
noble in his mind, and behaviour, as by birth and 
fortune, ſhe determined therefore at their next meet- 
ing to enquire if he had informed him with the ſtep 
he was going to take, rightly judging, without the 
countenance of one of their parents, ſhe might put it 
too much in a man's power to uſe her as he pleaſed; 
Mr. Shelly very affectionately aſſured her, his father 
was no ſtranger to the unalterable love he bore her, 
nor to her character and the reſt of her family, and 
in his anſwer, which I received this day, he expreſſed 
the higheſt ſatis faction, that I can be a means to pre- 
vent ſo deſerving a lady, from the miſerable union her 
father, (too worldly minded) has intended for her, 
ſtill adding, his ſather preferred the happineſs of his 
ehildren to all the vain acquiſitions that riches or 
honour could beſtow: he has likewiſe inſiſted on my 


bringing you immediately on our elopement, to his 


feat, 


ſhe thought her 
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ſeat, that he may endeavour by his tenderneſs to make 
up the loſs of your father's. | 


2 Nothing now remained but to fix on the day that 


was to unite them for ever, and it was agreed ſhe 
ſhould appear at home as uſual, only permitting him 
to be a partner in her chamber of a night, which could 
be eaſily affected, by means of a private ſtair-caſe, 
that led to her room, which was remote from her 
father's; a favourite ſervant who attended on her, 
was to let him in through the garden; this important 
affair being ſettled, the next morning was determined 
for their wedding, and thus they parted. 

Her apparent obedience to her father's commands, 
rendered all to paſs quietly at. home, nor was he in 
any great hurry for the wedding, wiſely thinking her 
noble lover's aſſiduĩity might in time bring her incli- 
nations to coincide with his will. She paſſed the night 
with more tranquillity than ſhe expected, yet could 
not well reconcile her ingratitude to a father, who in 
every action of his life (this only excepted) had been 
very indulgent. The morning however ſoon diſperſed 
all theſe gloomy thoughts, and ſhe obtained leave as 
uſual, to paſs he day with her friend, who was not 
once ſuſpected: there ſhe met her lover fmiling with 
a bridegroom's joy, and ſoon after breakfaſt the 
prieſt performed the ſacred ceremony ; the remainder 
of the day paſt in Jo and pleaſure, and about the time 

| 4 bi was retired, ſhe and her huſ- 
band waited at the garden gate, where the faithful 


Maria preſently uſhered them to their apartment. 


As I am not writing a volume I ſhall paſs over the 


repeated requeſts of. her father to put an end to the 
long courtſhip of lord It is ſufficient to ſay, 

he began to be very urgent juſt when ſhe found her 
| ſhape greatly increaſing, ſhe pretended an indiſpoſi- 


tion, and begged leave to go with miſs a 
| | - her 
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her country-ſeat, and that on her return his defirs 
ſhould be complied with: This diſſimulation had the 
deſire effect; ſhe obtained her father's conſent, and 
ſhe with Maria packed up what was thought neceſſary 
for her journey, which ſhe prudently took care ſhould 
be all her ſtock. Miſs Friendly's coach appearing, 
prevented the parting from being too mournful, how- 
ever tears were ſhed on both ſides. They dined at'the 
friend's houſe, and then after thanking her in very ſin» 
cere terms for the protection and incouragement ſhe 
had beſtowed on them, Mr. -Shelly made her a very 

enteel preſent and fet off for his father's ſeat, where 


they were received with unaffected tenderneſs and re- 


ſpe&, which 1 the anxiety ſhe felt at 


this act of diſobedience and abſence from her father, 
She was no ſooner ſettled, than ſhe wrote in the 
moſt ſubmiſſive terms to her father, begged his for- 
giveneſs for this firſt mark of her undutifulneſs, add- 
ing if ſhe had conſented to wed lord — her 
life muſt have been miſerable; as on the contrary ſhe 
had now the faireſt proſpect of uninterrupted happi- 
neſs : then acquainted him how long ſhe had been 
married, and expected to have a young partaker in 
her joy, very ſoon, Before an anſwer could arrive, 
the Ne to her delighted huſband a daughter, 
which promiſed by its apparent ſtrength, a long life. 
Soon after this ſhe received a letter from her Acker. 
wherein, he ſo far forgave her as to deſire her abſence; 
and that if ſhe ſhould hear he had choſe a houſe- 


keeper in her room, on whom he ſhould beſtow that 


fondneſs and fortune ſhe had forfeited, not to be ſur- 
priſed, for he had yet youth enough left, to ſpend it 
with an agreeable companion, this occaſioned a laugh, 
and no more was thought about it. By her father-in- 
law's advice ſhe at ſix months placed her little darl- 


ing; with a nurſe of great credit, in the neighbour- 
| hood, 
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hood, and very little after this ſhe had a moſt ſevere 
fit of illneſs, and was perſuaded to go to the ſouth of 
France for the recovery of her health. One unex- 
pected accident or other, kept them there ſeveral 
pn in the mean time her indulgent father-in-law 


had an apoplectic fit, and word was ſent to them of it, 


deſiring their immediate preſence. ä 

They haſtened their departure, but an unaccount- 
able heavineſs hung on Mrs. Shelly, which ſhe could 
neither account for nor ſhake 'off. On their arrival 
at her father's, the ſolemn appearance of the ſervants, 


Kill added to her anxiety, and no ſooner did ſhe enter 


her father's chamber, than ſhe fell into a ſwoon, from 
which ſhe was with difficulty recovered, when ſhe came 
to herſelf ſhe enquired for her daughter, who ſhe ſup- 
poſed was now at home, being in her tenth year, but 
ſhe received information ſhe was at a boarding ſchool 
a few miles off, this ſatisfied her, and ſhe retired to 


Her chamber. The; old gentleman then took an oppor- 


tunity to inform his ſon, that by the ſtrangeſt accident 
in the world, his little daughter had wandered. away 
from her nurſe's about fix years ago, and notwith- 
ſtanding the moſt diligent enquiry ſhe has never been 
heard of ſince, the nurſe went out of her ſenſes, and 
continued he, is now confined-in a mad houſe ;- he 
then perſuaded him to be very cautious in the recital 
to his wife, as he feared it would prove of the great- 
eſt conſequence. | | | 
The diſtraction of Mr. Shelly is better imagined 


than Yeſcribed, ſome minutes he raved, and was al- 


moſt in nurſe's condition, however recollecting himſelf 


as well as he was able, he put all his truſt in that 


providence, who orders all things for the beſt; he 
ſtill hoped he might one day or other meet again 


with his dear Emilia. His father's ſudden illneſs 


gave him an opportunity to addreſs her in the fol- 
a lowing 
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lowing manner. You ſee my dear the ways of 
providence are dark and intricate, this, however we 1 
may conſole ourſelves with, that whatever is, 1s "8 
right: my father's ſudden diſorder, every one muſt 
have expected to have terminated in his death; yet 
ou ſee he is in perfect health, nor knew of our 
boink ſent for; we ſhould be careful not to aggravate 
misfortunes by repining, but endeavour to ſhew a 
erfe& obedience to the will of providence, we have 
Lo one child; and yet by a thouſand ways we may 
be deprived of her, ſuppoſe we ſhould hear ſhe was 
in imminent danger from a fit of ſickneſs, or even 
that death itſelf had ſnatched her away, is it not 
God's work ? and we muſt reſign ourſelves. . He was 
going on in this preparatory manner, when. 
Shelly interrupted him by ſaying her mind had long 
foretold what ſhe was ſure had happened, and begged 
him to eaſe her anguiſh by telling what ſhe dreaded 
to know, that her child was dead. Mr, Shelly now 
thought to diſcloſe the whole affair, but catching her. 
laſt words, he thought, it would be better to let her 
think ſhe was dead, as there was very little hopes of 
recovering her: he therefore told her that in ſpight 
of the {kill of the moſt eminent phyſicians, a fever had 
carried her off above a twelvemonth ago. Grief for 
a time abſorbed all her faculties, but her natural good 
ſenſe, joined with repeated good advice from her 
| huſband, and father, reſtored her in appearance to 
her accuſtomed tranquillity: but the image of her 
child, and the diſappointment of not behelding its 
riſing beauties, and cheriſhing its infant years, with 
the fond careſſes of an indulgent mother, operated ſo 
ſtrong on. her frame, that ſhe relapſed into her lace 
weak diſtemper, but by the advice of her phyſicians, 
— — to Bath, and quickly found its good 
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They had not been there above three months, 
when Mr. Shelly received a letter from his father, 
with the news of his brother's death, and ſaluted him 
with the title of. lord. As he and his brother had 
never been on good terms, he did not grieve immo- 
derately for his death, but made preparation for his 
journey to take poſſeſſion of the eſtate, worth about 
three thouſand per annum. Lady Shelly now thought 
ſhe might venture to write again to her father, in 
hopes the addition of a title would pacify and obli- 
- terate his reſentment, nor was ſhe deceived, as the 
anſwer was wrote in much milder terms than the 
former ; however he gave her a hint that it was not 
the caſe, nor the deſerts, of every diſobedient daughter 
to meet with ſuch good fortune, and concluded with 
telling her he would receive her as uſual, but if ſhe 
came on the laſt Thurſday of the next month ſhe 
might be an aſſiſtant at his wedding, which would 
abſolutely be on that very day. They both looked 
on it as a joke of the old gentleman's, but upon a 
cloſer enquiry they found it abſolutely fact, this de- 
termined lady Shelly to viſit her father directly to pre- 
vent if poſſible ſo diſagreeable a match as the young 
lady was but ſixteen, and he near ſixty, lord Shelly 
nowꝛ conſulted with his father, whether it would not 
be better to tell her the truth of the fate of her 
child, for fear any of her family, ſhould have heard 
it, and condole with her on the occaſion; it was ac- 
cordingly agreed that ſhe ſhould be informed of it 
the next morning. She received it with uncommon . 
fortitude and compoſure, and ſmiling told him, a 
ſadden gleam of hope. prepoſſeſſed her, that ſhe ſhould , 
one time or other find her. TE. ee 
1 People in ſuch high life want very little prepara- 
1 tion for any journey, and though it was upwards of an 


hundred miles from her father's, ſhe found herſelf at 
; | 7" 
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Wood Park, on the fourth day after her determina- 
tion. She and her lord were received with truly 


rental affection, and all proper compliments being 


paſt, ſhe ventured to aſk him concerning his wedding,” 
which he aſſured her drew nigh, and then 2 
on the charms and accompliſhments. of his intended 
bride, and that it was as much her choice as his de- 
fire, I expect her and her friend to dinner continued 


he, and you ſhall then judge, if ſne is not a lovely part- 


ner for an old man. Whether it was curioſity or any 


thing elſe, ſne could never determine, but the minutes 
ſhe thought appeared as hours, nor did ſhe ever in her 
life ſuffer ſo much from impatience, as on this day. 
The bell from the court yard gave notice of their 
approach, and ſoon after, her father led in the moſt: 


lovely creature ſhe had ever ſeen in her life: inſtead. 


of paying her proper compliments, an univerſal tre- 
mor ſhook her whole frame, and but, for the ſpeedy: 
aſſiſtance of her lord, and the hartſhorn, ſhe muſt have 
fell to the ground; however, in a little time, the re- 
covered ſufficiently to do the honours of the table; 
where every one regaled as they liked, but her meal 
was on the features of the young lady. Dinner was 
no ſooner over, than the ladies withdrew, - Miſs 


Chance, which was the name the intended bride” 


went by, was particularly aſſiduous about the perſon 
of lady Shelly, which was returned by the other with 
more than common pleaſure and ſatis faction. Their 
chat was general for a long time; but lady Shelly 


obſerving an uncommon 1 m miſs 


Chance, for a perſon of her age, directed the great- 


eſt part of her converſation to her, and among other 


ſubjects, aſked, if her parents were alive; to this ſhe 


replied, ſne never knew her father, and that her mo- 


ther had been dead about a year; that ſhe left her a 
{mall fortune ; and had no relation in the world but 
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an uncle, who was very.old, and lived about a mile 
from thence ; but he having a large family, could not 
make room for me there, I therefore lodge and board 
with one miſs Friendly, who, the tells me, was an old 


companion of  your's, and deſigns to drink tea here 


this afternoon. . | 


Ii Shelly was ſurpriſed: to hear miſs Friendly 


was in favour again with her father, who on hearing 
ſhe carried on the correſpondence between lord Shelly 
and me, declared he never would forgive her, and or- 
dered his doors to be ſhut againſt her. And he 
would have kept to his reſolution replied miſs, if it 
had not been for me; but one day, he wrote to her, 
telling her, if ſhe could perſuade me to receive him 


as a lover, ſhe might command his beſt ſervices. I 


ſee you ſmile madam, but when I recollected my for- 
tune was but ſmall to ſupport me in a way but one, 
degree beyond decency ; I conſulted my uncle, who 
thought it the prudenteſt ſtep I could take ; and hav- 
ing no other relations, I thought in caſe of his death 


IJ ſhould be left friendleſs; I therefore agreed to re- 


ceive him as my future huſband. Lady Shelly then 
aſked her, if her heart conſented to her determination, 
ſhe bluſhed, and ſaid ſhehad never been happy enough 
to engage any body's attention before, nor ſhould the } 
think the union at all rr if ſne did not ſtand in 
need of ſettling herſelf; though, continued ſhe, I 
have a reverence for him, which | think ſurpaſſes com- 
mon regard or matrimonial affection. She then aſked 
lady Shelly, if any thing from her firſt entering the 
room, had occaſioned her ſudden diſorder, and the at- 


tention ſhe regarded her with ever ſince. Lady Shel- 


ly with tears, then told her, ſne ſo exactly reſembled 
a daughter ſhe had loſt ſome years ago, that it revived 


the pleaſing image; and affected her as ſhe had ob- 


ſerved. The bell for tea ſummoned this agreeable 
company 
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company to attend the gentlemen; miſs Friendly now _ 
made her appearance to the great joy of lord and lady 1 
Shelly, they received her with the ſincereſt friend- 1 
ſhip, and again thanked her for the hand ſhe had in 1 
their happy union: miſs Friendly ſmilingly replied, 
ſhe believed ſhe was born a match-maker ; for I had 
nobody to thank but her, for a mother-in-law ; ah! 
replied an old gentleman who fat in the corner, (and 
whom miſs Chance had ſaid before was her uncle) 
many ſurpriſing changes happen in life; who would 
have thought when I took up my dear niece, (as I 
call her) faſt aſleep, in Harrum foreſt at ten o'clock | 
at night, and wrapt her in my great coat, till I got 
to my poor miſtreſs Worthy's, who is dead and gone; 
but a better woman never lived, and I was determin- 
ed if ſhe would not keep the poor thing, (who had 
certainly ſtrolled away from her mammy's houſe) I 
would. have carried her to my dame. | 
At the beginning of his ſpeech all their eyes were 
fixed on him, but now another object commanded 
their attention, which was no other than lady Shelly; 
who had fainted on the boſom of her huſband, that 
wanted ſupporting almoſt as much as herſelf. 'The 
old gentleman far from gueſſing the cauſe, ſaid, per- 
haps the lady was breeding, and would have pro- 
ceeded; but lady Shelly coming a little to herſelf, 
eagerly aſked for her child, but no one underſtanding 
her, as ſhe ſpoke very inarticulately, ſhe had time to 
recover herſelf ſufficiently, to claſp the lovely miſs 
Chance in her arms, and but for a plentiful ſhower of 
tears, would have again relapſed into her former ſtate 
of ſecond death. All now was in confuſion, the rap- _ 
tures of lady Shelly was like madneſs, ſhe alternately 
embraced her child, and then her huſband 3 his man- 
ly joy was near akin; thus for a conſiderable time, 


nothing was- keard but father, mother, grandpapa, 
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and lovely child. The old gentleman now ſaw ſome» 
thing was the matter in earneſt, and therefore took the 
only way to procure peace, by ſaying, if they were un- 
acquainted with the hiſtory of his niece ; he would 
tell it them: this anſwered his purpoſe, for in a 
minute all was ſtill, and he began in the following 


round about manner. _-. 
I had been ſteward to Mrs. Worthy. of Leiceſter, 


about fifteen years, and loſt my maſter in the firſt, how- 
ever, as he left her a great fortune, her equipage, and 


all her ſervants were continued. It-was about nine 
years ago, I went to buy hay and ſtraw, for the horſes 
at Harrum; and having two or three friends abbgt a 


mile out of the town, I left the hoſtler, in care of The 
waggon and went my way: but in my return through 


the foreſt, .I ſaw, ſomething ſhine, (though it was but 


a darkiſh night) and coming up cloſer to it, I ſtooped 


to pick it up ; but how was I ſurprized, when I found 


I laid hold on an arm, to which this was faſtened-; 


here lady Shelly, interrupted him, by aſking if he 


had it about him, yes, that I have, replied he, for my 


Mrs. Worthy gave it me on her death-bed, and charg- 


ed me never to part with it: for ſaid ſhe, by this, 
poor Chance, may one day or other, find her parents, 
and I am ſure they are worth ſeeking; as all her 
cloaths beſpoke her ſamething aboye the vulgar. He 
then preſented the locket, which faſtened a charm 
for many infants afflictions; and what ſhe remembered 
to have put on her neck the day ſhe went to nurſe : 
this occaſioned a ſecond ſcene of joy not inferior to 
the firſt; with this difference, that lord Shelly not 


being fully convinced before, now gave way to his 


fatherly tenderneſs, and preſſed with becoming affec- 


tion, his darling child. However, theſe tumults of 


joy were ſubſided, for the ſake of the remaining part 
of the hiſtory ; which was continued as follows: 


2 i 9 me. ten 
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I had well nigh waked the child by my rough 
handling, but I ſuppoſe, ſhe had walked, and eried, 
till ſhe was heartily tired. I therefore finding ſhe flept 
on, looked about to ſee if any body was at hand that 
might belong to her; but finding nobody, I wraped 
her in my great coat, and made the beſt of my way to 
the inn, I then deſired my landlady to get her ſome 
victuals, and pretended it was my niece I had fetched 
from nurſe; and to delude her the more, I took off 
the locket, not confidering her cloaths were much 
better than could belong to a niece of mine ; however, 
I knew nothing of her, nor ſhe of me: and at three 
o'cldck we ſat off on our journey, having upwards of 
thirty miles to go. I bought ſome cakes, and a fowl 
of my Jandlady ready dreſſed; which I thought would 
be as mach as ſhe could eat till we got home: but 
when day-light appeared, ſhe looked ſo pretty, and 
ſaid ta, and mama, which I found was all the could 
ſay : that I had half a mind not to carry her to my 
miſtreſs at all : but then I thought, the better-you 
love a thing, the more you ſhould do for it: I there- _ 
tore determined if Mrs, Worthy would not keep her, 
I would. But no ſooner did I tell the ſtory to her, 
then ſhe declared, ſhe would never part with her, till 
ſhe was owned by her parents, or death ſhould take 
her from her, Accordingly ſhe brought her up, juſt 
for all the world as if ſhe had been her own child, and 
when ſhe was big enough, ſhe ſent” her to the board- 
ing-{chool : and I have heard her ſay, ſhe was as good 
a girl in her learning as any there. 55 | | 
She was almoſt fourteen when my miſtreſs ſent for 
her home, for-ſhe ſaid Chance would dive:t her, and 
ſhe never till this minute knew but ſhe was her mo- 
ther; and The wanted to ſettle a few things between 
her and me, before her death; which the und was 
not far off. Accordingly when miſs came home, ſhe 
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told her, ſhe had left her the intereſt of two thouſand - 
pounds, which-was;to be paid her by me, whom ſne 


Mled her uncle; but in caſe of my death, the perſon 
I nominated in my. will wWas to be her guardian. My 

miſtreſs gave her all her plate and clothes, and after a 
moral leſſon for her future life, ſhe deſired I would be 
a. father to her, and preſerve her blooming innocence, 


from becoming a prey to lawleſs. man: ſhe then told 


me ſhe had rewarded, me for my paſt ſervice, that the 
furniture of the houſe was mine, and an eſtate of 
ſeventy, pounds per annum, with twenty pounds for 
mourning :. ſhe lived but two days after, but I ſhall 


regret her all my life. 


I was now at a loſs how to fix my dear niece, but 
recollecting a little houſe on the eſtate my miſtreſs left 
me, was inhabited by a ſingle lady; I ventered to aſk 


her if ſhe would take a boarder, and an agreeable com- 


panion, .ſhe conſented to it directly and there I placed 

— dear Chance. Thus ended the old gentleman's 
ory. ; 140. "IF 

But variouſly agitated were the minds of the com- 

pany. The young lady firſt threw herſelf at the feet 

of her parents, — at her grandſire, her deſtined 


hhuſband. While he perplexed to the utmoſt, raiſed 


her with tears of paternal affection, nor could for a 
long time utter any thing but“ thy ways O provi- 
dence are unſearchable: at length recovering him- 
ſelf, take he cried thy too lovely daughter; * elope- 
ment was nothing, to what I juſt now felt, but it is 


over; and I am again myſelf; he then . tenderly em- 


braced his grand-daughter, and reſtored her to her 
longing parents; who alternately embraced. her, and 
the old uncle, with tears of joy and gratitude. The 
ſcene had been too tender, and their emotions too 
violent to keep them any longer from reſt, they there- 
fore mutually agreed to ſeperate for the night. 

» 4 | Nothing 
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Nothing now remained but the acquainting the old 
lord Shelly of this miraculous diſcovery ; but that 


they determined to execute in perſon. | The next 


morning appeared with additional freſhneſs and 


beauty, as it enabled the enraptured parents to 


behold, and claſp again, their long loſt child; 
ſomething yet remained to be done, in token of 
their joy to the old ſteward; but as he was ſuffici- 
ently bleſſed with the ow of fortune, they were at 
a loſs how to teſtify their gratitude ; they at length 


agreed to preſent him with the young ladies picture 


and their own, with a very fine chariot, -and pair of 
horſes: this as the ſteward was old, was a moſt ac- 


ceptable preſent. Miſs Friendly was next to be re- 


warded for her genteel behaviour to her, and her 


kindly endeavour, to ſettle her genteely for life : but- 


they were quite at a loſs how to behave in that affair; 
therefore determined to apply to herſelf, for her 


choice; which to their yu aſtoniſhment; was Mr. - 


Worldley, lady Shelly's father. They aſked her, if ſhe 
was in earneſt? to which ſhe replied, ſhe was very well 


convinced, (his grand daughter excepted,) that he 


preferred her to all the ladies of his neighbourhood. : 
The old gentleman than appeared, and declared it 


was his reſolution to have a young wife, and if the 
had no objection, mifs Friendly was the perſon. All 
parties ſeemed very well pleaſed, particularly as there 
was not ſo great a diſproportion in their years; (miſs 
Friendly being upwards of thirty ;) accordingly they 
ſaid till hymen's torch lighted this happy couple to 


their chamber, and then ſet off with their prize, for 
. the ſeat of lord Shelly. 


His lordſhip not expecting them, was in his chamber, 


when news was brought of their arrival; as curioſity in 
general leads men to be inquiſitive, he aſked” his ſer- 


vant, if they had brought any body with them; 
K 3 only 
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1 bonly a young lady, replied the man, but the prettieſt 
1 creature I ever ſaw. The old gentleman then pre- 
pared himſelf for their reception in the withdrawing 
room, where they preſently attended him; but the 
moment he fixed his eyes on the young lady, he re- 
collected her features, and was near falling back in 
his chair, had not his ſon, ever active, ran to ſup- 
port him; his ſurpriſe being a little over, he called 
Miſs Shelly to him, and affectionately embraced her 
by the title of Lovely loſt child, how and by what 
means art thou recovered-? They then related the cir- 
i cumftances,as before, which he received with the 
greateſt aſtoniſhment, 10 
Nurſe was then enquired after, and they found ſhe 
| had intervals of reaſon, at which time ſhe was con- 
1 tinually aſking for her child; and was once ſenſible 
} enough to ſay, the gypſies had taken her into the 
3 foreſt. Lady Shelly often viſited her, and took an 
5 opportunity on every interval of reaſon, to tell her 
ſhe believed ſhe knew where the child was. This, 
» with the aſſiſtance of the moſt ſkilful phyſicians, 
1 brought her by degrees to tolerable tranquillity g 
1 and as her mind gathered ſtrength, they ventured 
| to diſcloſe more and more, of this affair, till ſhe 
Þ was at laſt truly ſenſble of the life of her little 
fl 2 and ſoon after of her being feſtored to her 
1 amil "$$ ' | 28 5 | | . 
i! | Her health being perfectly eſtabliſhed, lord Shelly 
4 - fixed her in a very pretty little houſe, near their own. 
1 - ſeat, and ſettled an hundred a year on her for her 
|: life. Thus happineſs is reſtored to this worthy ſami- 
ly; for a conſiderable time the noiſe of the bells, 
and every other demonſtration of joy, prevented all 
buſineſs, but now we are all ſettled as uſual, which 
ave me the opportunity of: tranſcribing this long 


ſtory, not a week ago received from lady Shelly D 
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if it anſwers my deſign, you will be entertained, 
which will be ſufficient for 


Your truly - 
; affectionate friend, 


OR. 22, 1762. | vob 
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N the ſouthern parts of Lancaſhire Eumenes had 
a country ſeat; it was furniſhed with all the ne-- 
ceſſaries and conveniences of rural ſimplicity, His 
thoughts were employc4 in the contemplation of 
nature, he neyer diſturbed himſelf with courts, 
arties, or politics, He was poſſeſſed of two thou» 
ſand a year, and had no ambition of being either 
knight of the ſhire or cuſtos rotulorum for the 
county, Eumenes was, in a word, a ne 3 
and, conſidering that he had never the curioſity . 
once to viſit the capital, not an unpolite philo- 
ſopher. Nothing gave him more ſatisfaction, than 
to view the plants which he reared with his own hand, 
in his own garden, except a blooming flower whi 
alſo owed its exiſtence and excellence to him. 
this was Lavinia, an only daughter, his only child. 
Her mother died when ſhe was in her moſt tender 
years; Eumenes took upon himſelf the care of her 
education, which was far beyond what a country 
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doarding- ſchool could beſtow ; but her Jeiſure time 


was taken up in converſing with her father, who 
in an eaſy familiar manner gave her ſuch an in- 
fight into hiſtory, ſuch a taſte for poetry, and o- 
ther branches of literature ſuitable to her rank, that 
ſhe ſoon excelled all her ſchool companions, whoſe 
utmoſt ambition was to dance a minuet, or play a 
tune upon the harpſichord: even theſe accompliſh- 
ments ſhe was not deficient in, but ſhe was juſtly 
taught to confider them only as ſubordinate qualifica- 


c10ns. | » PS 2: 3 
So promiſing a pupil, in her tender age, might 
reaſonably be expected to ſhine forth an ornament to 
Her ſex in her full maturity. Lavinia was now fixteen, 
already above the middle ſize. Her face a regular 
oval, her ſkin more than commonly fair, her _ 
at 
3 dut many lines ſhort of a King William's; 
er mouth ſmall, her lips thin, her teeth regular and 
white. Such a face was placed upon a neck re mark- 
ably taper and graceful, and ornamented by the care- 
leſs flowings of her auburn treſſes. Her ſhoulders had 
that eaſy fall, which painters emphatically call grace- 


ful. The reſt of her perſon was in juſt proportion, 
and every part ſeemed particularly emulous to claim 


attention; nor were they diſappointed for each by 
turns poſſeſſed it. By this I would not mean that Lavi- 
nia ſtrove to attract admirers, — far was this from her 


The ſweets of her innocence allowed 
her no ſuch intentions, — it was nature not art that 


forced admiration from every obſerver. 4 


Such a picture has, doubtleſs, raiſed the reader 


curioſity to know what was her lot, — her fortune 


ſeemed without the reach of adverſe fate, — a fond 
loving parent, a dutiful and amiable child, — what 
could diſturb their repoſe ? What more than 
0 | 5 | ; : . . a 
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a helliſh fiend could ſow diſſention between them, and 

deſtroy the peace of either? A ſtepmother, -_ 
Love, or miſcalled Juſt, threw Eumenes intirely at 

the devotion of Tragitta: a very fury in human 


ſhape, which alone diſtinguiſhed the ſex to which ſhe 


was ſo great a ſcandal, without one ſocial virtue to 
adorn her breaſt. By ſome ſtrange fatality, he how- 
ever, diſcovered\charms, that were to all the reſt of 
mankind hidden. He languiſhed for Tragitta, —— 
he at length offered her his hand, — ſhe ſcornfully 
_ "accepted of it. een, 

than ſhe put every thing under a new regulation: 
ſome of his oldeſt ſervants were diſmiſſed for no other 
reaſon than becauſe they were only affectionate to their 
maſter: his houſe was no longer the aſylum of hoſpi- 
tality, ſhe was convinced there was no ſuch thing as 
friendſhip, and ſhe deteſted paraſites : muſty books, 
made girls flatterers, and gave them romantic noti- 
Ons, — and Lavinia's little library was partly ſhut 
up, and partly deftroyed. She underſtood that a gar- 
den ſhould be uſeful, and produce only roots and fruits 
fit to eat; ſhe therefore reſolved that all ſaperfluous 


expences in raifing exotic plants only to pleaſe the | 


fight and gratify curioſity, ſhould be retrenched. 


Eumenes's botanical garden, which had coſt him in- 


finite labour and expence, was deſtroyed in one day, 
whilſt he was upon a friendly viſit to a neighbouring 
gentleman. 4 VB Be Bec 

Such female tyranny could not certainly be pati- 
ently endured by Eumenes, — he remonſtrated, 
—— but ſhe would not liften to him, 
threatned but ſhe out menaced him. Thus yoked, he 


found no redreſs but in wok Authority once 


yielded is ſcarce ever recover Her deſpotic power 
was now extended from his fervants, his houſhold, 
1289 1 K's "WI 
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No ſooner had ſhe gained dominion in his family, 


he 
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his garden, to himſelf and his beloved Lavinia. She 
accuſed him of being a ſloven, inattentive to dreſs 
and appearance, — ſhe {aid he was a mere ruſtic, 
and ſhe would undertake to poliſh him, for how could 
he know any thing of the world or politeneſs, who had 
all his life been moped up in the country with books, 
maps and globes ? —— that ſhe ſhould take him and 
Lavinia with her to London, that they might know 
ſomething of the beau monde, and that the girl might 
no longer be ſuch a ſlattern and ſuch a hoyden. Ny 
ſu 


Eumenes in vain repreſented h&w diſagreeable 


a journey would be to him — that from his youth he 


had imbibed a particular averſion to the capital, 
which he conſidered as the centre of vice and diſſipa- 
tion, where nothing could be learned that was worth 


retaining; but where much might be loſt that could 
never be recovered, =——— innocence and health: 
that, if ſhe were diſpoſed. to go, he had no objection 
to make; but that he begged ſhe would leave Lavinia 


and himſelf to the contemplation of nature and reaſon, 


Nature and reaſon, were words, the meaning of 


which ſhe had never yet conſidered, to London 
mne was reſolved to go, and diſplay her triumph to 


her acquaintance, <=— this was her ambition, which 


nothing could gratify but leading captives in her 


9 train. 5 


The coach was acco:dingly ordered, the baggage 
repared,and Lavinia commanded to get ready for the 


Journey: Eumenes finding his daughter upon the 


point of being ſeparated from him, endeavoured te 
ſuppreſs all his antipathes to ſuch a meaſure, and at 


length acquieſced to Tragitta's plan. 
e may now ſuppoſe them arrived in the capital 


 . w— hurrying away from one public diverſion to an- 
other, performing the conſtant rotation of plays, o- 
peras, oratorios, and ridottas. Eumenes through 
3 5 | neceſ- 
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neceſſity attended; and, though novelty, and ſuch a 
variety of objects as forced themſelves to his view com- 
pelled him to gaze, reflection ſoon ſucceeded, and the 
folly of pageantry and the ridicule of parade, con- 
ſtantly manifeſted in this uninterrupted circle of plea- 
ſure, made him conſider its votaries as the moſt irra- 
tional of human beings, ** 

All eyes were fixed on Lavinia — the ſuperiority 
of her natural charms, ſo far eclipfed all the toilette 


arts, that every flattering admirer buzzed about with 
inquiries for the fair ſtranger, ** Is it poſſible, cries 


one, that ſo much beauty could till now be ſequeſter- 


ed in ſome diſtant village unnoticed by the gay and 
the polite?” © A ruſtic ! —— a very ruſtic! (replies 
Flippanta) you may ſee by her looks and-pait ſhe has 
ſeen nothing of the world,” Coquettilla at a route, 
ſtruck with jealouſy of Lavinia's attractive charms, - 
queſtions her, to expoſe her ignorance, —— but Co- 
quettilla retreats, incapable of ſupporting the con- 
verſation, which is overheard by lord C———, who 
pronounces Lavinia's mental perfections even ſuperior + 


to thoſe of her perſon. | | 
The ſuffrage of ſo celebrated a judge, made every 


one ſolicitous of being of the number of Lavinia's ac- 
quaintance 


mired by the judicious,. and envied only by the fair. 


Such a reception highly diſpleaſed Tragitta, who + 
intended Lavinia only for her foil, to diſplay to greater 
advantage her imaginary perfections. She was nor 


more out of temper with London than ſhe had been 


with the country; and, as a plea for a precipitate - 
retreat, ſhe,. with much ſeeming prudence, ac- 


quairfted Eumenes that ſhe was afraid an intrigue was 
carrying on between a young nobleman. of a moſt 
abandoned character and Lavinia; and, as the conſe- 
quence muſt be dreadful, ſhe thonght it would be 


prudent. 


She was courted by the great, ad- 
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prudent to nip this dangerous amour in its bud. Eu- 
menes ſtartled at the information, but reflecting upon 
| Lavinia's virtues, ſo greatly improved, he could not 
1 give credit to the aſſertion. Tragitta's pride was 
| mortified at his want of credulity, and her wicked 
| imagination was ſet in play to give a plauſibility to 
what ſhe had advanced. She forged a letter from the 
i . young nobleman as if witten to Lavinia, and wrote an- 
| other to him, as if from her, appointing a rendez- 
q vous, that ſhe-might diſcloſe the tender emotions, 
is - _ which ſhe had in vain endeavoured to ſuppreſs.” When 
[| Eumenes read his lordſhip's ſuppoſed letter, his in- 
„ dignation kindled with the familiarity with which he 
treated Lavinia's virtue : — he roſe, and taking his 
1 ſword, reſolved to have revenge of the villainous be- 
rn 
Ft Here was a triumph for Tragitta—— Stay,“ ſaid 
the, two hours hence you may ſee him by your 
1H daughter's own appointment in her chamber.” What 
[| a ſucceſſion of rage, phrenzy, and natural love, by 
; turns poſſeſſed the agitated breaſt of Eumenes ! 


= Tragitta had in the mean while , contrived that 
bf. Lavinia ſhould be abſent upon a viſit; and his lord- 


ſhip was, unknown to any but Tragitta and her maid, 
| introduced into Lavinia's chamber. Eumenes bein 
appriſed of the time of the nobleman's arrival, ha 
planted himſelf in a cloſet; as he had reſolved, to 
make a ſacrifice of his daughter, whom he thought 
had already ſacrificed. her honour, as ſoon as he had 


| 
| 
oO  eccular demonſtration of her infamous deſign, But 


upon the ſight of his lordſhip in her bedchamber, his 
rage ſurpaſſed all the bounds of reaſon, and ſtarting 
from his concealment, he ruſhed ſword in hand upon 
| his lordſhip. The young nobleman was unprepared 
for ſuch an attack, but inſtantly drawing to defend 
| himſelf, Eumenes received a thruſt in the ww 
ieee 4 4 which 
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which made him drop, and the fugitive” nobleman; 


without waiting for his imaginary miſtreſs, made the 


beſt of his way to his own dwelling. 
- So uncommon an adventurewas preſently tirculuted, 


| aud Lavinia heard the fatal news whilſt ſhe was nil. 
upon her viſit. ' She flew home with the atmoſt con- 


ſternation but, heavens ! what was her anxiety 
when ſhe found her father's door barred againſt her. 


Innocence in diſtreſs hath its own peculiar ſympa- 


thetic powers; but ſuch injured innocence as this, 


"muſt make us feel Lavinia's very pangs, and EXECTAate 
the author of her miſery. 


The profligate nobleman, whoſe vanity was grati- 
fied by this 1maginary conqueſt, thought the riſk be. 
had run of his life, intituled him to ſome fame in the © 


annals of gallantry ; and, as a conviction of his good, 
though perilous fortune, he publiekly e on Laura's 
ſuppoſed letter. The cenſorious world too readily 
ſwallowed the bait of ſcandal, and poor Lavinia's re- 
putation was thus barbarouſiy immolatet. 
Humanity muſt ſnudder at her fate . Diſowned 
by her father, lighted by her former friends and ac- 


quaintance —— an outcaſt to the world —— whither 


muſt Lavinia fly? Muſt ſhe periſh by the hand of fa- 
mine, or embrace the infamy falſely imputed to her ? 
—— Forbid it juſtice ! —— Forbid it virtue! 

Seven whole months did Lavinia ſubſiſt upon the 


ſcanty pittence of her daily earnings at her needles _ 


at the end of that period, Tragitta was ſeized with 
a violent fever ; the faculty gave her over, and her 
only proſpect was the grave. Remorſe preyed upon her, 
and gave additional fo orce to her diſorder : her mind 


as well as body was diſtrated —— her tortures were 


inſupportable; and hoping ſome alleviation of her 
torments, ſhe ſent for Eumenes and revealed the trea- 
($852028 diabolical part ſhe had acted towards his 
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daughter. Tt: would be a vain; and fruitleſs - 
effort to attempt depicting the- ſtate of Eumenes's 
mind at this diſcovery —— Suffice it to ſay; that meſ-- 
ſengers were inſtantly diſpatched all over the king- 
dom to bring him his loſt. and much injured Lavinia. 
Her retirement was ſo great and ſhe lived ſo conceal- 
ed, that it Was with the utmoſt difficulty her reſidence 
could be traced; She was, however, at length ex- 
plored, and a letter put into her hands written by her 
father, conceived in the moſt tender and affectionate 
terms, wherein he related the impoſition that had 
been paſſed upon him, and acknowledged the weak - 
neſs he had been guilty of . in.credulouſly imagining | 
her criminal. Is 
Tragitta breathed her laſt a few hours after Lavinia's - 
return, A ſtricter cordiality than ever now ſubſiſted 
between Eumenes and his amiable daughter. 
Reader, if thou knoweſt a woman who does honour - 
to a coronet, and who reſembles all the firiking linea- 
ments of this great but real portrait, it i- 


Lavinia _ . 
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PAs marquis of Clancy, ' whoſe country-ſeat 
| was not far off from the village of Coulange, . 


eame with ſome company to ſee the rural diverſions, 


and mix in the dances of the peaſants, as thoſe fre- 


quently do whom chagrin drives from the boſom of 
luxury ; and who, in ſpite of themſelves, are brought 
back to a reliſh for ſimple and innocent pleaſure. 
Amongſt the country laſſes, Lauretta was diſtin» 
guiſhed by the elegance of her ſtature, the regularity 
of her features, and that natural grace which is more 
taking than beauty. She was the only perſon taken 
notice of. The ladies of quality, who piqued. them. 
ſelves on their beauty, declared they never ſaw any 
thing ſo raviſhing. They made her come to them, 
and examined her as a painter does a model. Look 
up, my dear,” ſaid the ladies to her. What viva- 
city; what ſweetneſs; what pleaſure in her looks! 
If ſhe did; but know what they expreſs, what miſ- 
chief would a compleat coquette do with theſe eyes ! 


What a mouth! what vermillion lips! How fine an | 


enamel her teeth! Her brown complexion is owing 
to her being expoſed to the weather; but it is the 
colour of health! Only obſerve her ivory neck; how 
finely it is turned! How charming ſhe would be in a 


court dreſs ! To whom has nature been ſo prodigal af 


| her gifts, and in what a place does beauty endeayour 


* 
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to conceal itſelf! Lauretta, how old are you ?” “ Fif- 
teen laſt mouth, madam.” © You are to be married 
ſoon, I ſuppoſe!” My father ſays there is no hur- 
ry for that.” But Lauretta, have not you ſome lit- 
tel ſweetheart in your mind?“ I do not know what 
a ſweetheart is.“ Have not you ſome young lad 
that you would wiſh: to have for an huſband ?” * I 
do not trouble myſelf about that, it belongs entirely 
to my father.“ What employment does your fa- 
ther follow?“ © He farms his own land.” “Is he 
rich?“ 4 No; but he ſays he is happy if I am but 
diſcreet.” “ And what do you do?” “ T help my 
father; I work with him.“ With him! What do 
vou till the ground?“ “Ves; but the care the vine- 


"Wwpyard requires, is an amuſement to me. To weed, to 


plant the props for the vines, to faſten the branches 
to them, to prune the leaves, to make the grape 
ripen, and to gather them when ripe, are not very 
Jaborous employments.” - Poor girl! I do not 
wonder her pretty_ hands are ſo tanned. What a pity 
me is born in ſach an obſcure ſtation !??— 

Lauretta, who had always excited envy among her 
companions, was ſurprized to find pity. As her fa- 
ther had carefully concealed from her whatever might 
have given her concern, ſnhe never imagined ſhe had 
any reaſon to be uneaſy; but the dreſs of theſe ladies 
convinced her they were in the right to pity her. 
What a difference in their cloathes and her's !! How 
elegant and graceful the drefling of their hair! What 
Freſh luftre, fine linen, ribbands and laces, gave to 
charms half concealed! Indeed they had not the 


___  ſprightly air of perfect health; but could Lauretta 


ſuppoſe that the luxury-which dazzled her was the 
- cauſe of this paleneſs which even paint could not diſ- 

guiſe? Whilſt ſhe was thinking on what had paſſed, 
the count of Luzy came up to her, and _— to 
4 4 : 2 ancg | 
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dance with him. He was young, genteel, and hand- 
ſome, and too bewitching for Lauretta. . 
Though ſhe had not à very delicate taſte in dane- 
ing, ſhe did not fail to remark, in the movements 
of the count, an agreeableneſs which the young, Pep 
ſants wanted. She had before ſometimes felt her 
hand ſqueezed, but never by ſo ſoft an hand. The 
count, in dancing, followed her with his eyes; Lau- 


retta found his looks gave life and ſoul to the dance; 


and, whether ſhe would, through emulation, give 


the ſame agreeableneſs to her own, or whether the 


firſt ſparks of love communicated itſelf from her heart 
to her eyes, they anſwered thoſe of the count with 
the moſt natural expreſſions of pleaſure and ſenfibi- 
The dance being ended, Lauretta ſat-down at the 


foot of an elm; and the count placed himſelf near her. 


« My dear girl,” ſays he, let us not part from each 


other; I will dance with nobody but you.?“ Fou 


do me honour,” replied Lauretta, but it will vex 


my companions, and they are jealous of me.“ They 
muſt be ſo, without doubt, to ſee you ſo handſome; 


and it would be the ſame if you lived in a city: it is- 
a misfortune which will purſue you every where. 'Ah, 
Lauretta, if you could but be ſeen with your natural 
charms at Paris, amongſt the ladies who are vain of 
beauty, which they owe to artifice !””' “ Me at Paris! 


What ſhould'I do there?“ „Delight all eyes, and | 


enſlave every heart. Hear me, Lauretta,' we have 


no opportunity to talk together here; but, in a word, 
it depends on yourſelf to exchange your obſcure cot- 


tage for a palace at Paris glittering with gold and 
filk ; a table ſerved according to your own pleaſure; 
the fineſt furniture; the moſt elegant equipage; fine 
cloaths; and, in ſhort, every thing which renders 


life agreeable, without any other care than that ef 


pleaſure, 


| 
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pleaſure, and loving me as I love you. Think of this 

at your leiſure ; next Sunday there will be a dance, 
where all the young people of your village are invited: 

be there yourſelf, Lauretta, and tell me if my paſſion 
affects you, and whether you will accept my offer, I 
Alk of you, at preſent, an inviolable. ſecrecy alone; 
keep it carfully; if it eſcapes you, all the good for- 
tune which awaits you vaniſhes as a dream.“ In fact, 
Lauretta thought ſhe had dreamed. The glittering: 
Fortune which had been ſet before her eyes was ſo 
diſtant from the low condition ſhe was reduced to, 
that ſhe could not conceive it poſſible to paſs ſo eaſily 
from the one to the other; yet the fine young gentle- 
| man who made her theſe offers had not the appear- 
by ance of a cheat, he ſpoke ſo ſeriouſty, and ſhe. had 
| obſerved ſo much honeſty in his looks and ſpeaking. 
E ] ſhould certainly have perceived it,” ſays ſhe, 
« if he had intended to make game of me; yet why 

| | has he recommended ſecrecy ſo ſtrongly. to me? For 
| n making me happy, he wiſhes I would: love him; no- 
thing can be more reaſonable; but he conſents, no 
_ . doubt, to my father's partaking his kindneſs with 
me; why, then, ſhould I conceal it. from my fa- 

ther ”” If Lauretta had the leaſt. idea of ſeduction or 

vice, ſhe would have eafily underſtood why Luzy- 

aſked this ſecrecy; but her prudence was confined 

entirely to refuſing thoſe rough. liberties of the 

country lads; and. in the decent and reſpectful be- 
Hkaaviour of the count ſhe perceived nothing which it 


was her duty to guard againſt. 
Buſied with theſe reflections, and her head filled 
with the idea of luxury, ſhe returned to her lowly 
dwelling, where every. thing ſeemed changed. Lau- 
retta, for the firſt time, was mortified at dwelling in. 
a thatched houſe. The plain furniture; which neceſ- 
ty had. made precious, now ſeemed mn. 
; | | er 
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her houſhold concerns began to diſguſt her; ſhe | 
found no longer the ſame 3 in her bread; and, . = 
inſtead of the freſh ſtraw. on which ſhe had hitherto 4 N 
flept ſo ſoundly, ſhe longed for gilt ceilings and a | 
T7 OTE TITTIS ET 4 
It was ſtill worſe the next morning, when ſhe was 
to return to work, and ſuſtain the heat of the day on | 
the ſunny, ſide of an hill. At Paris,” ſays ſhe, 4 
* I ſhould awake free from all care, except loving - If 
and the deſire of pleaſing, The count told me ſo. 
What a charming man this count is! He even left 
the ladies to concern himſelf about a poor country _. | 
girl! This does not look like pride, yet he has a it] 
great deal to be proud of. He ſeemed as if I did him 1 
a favour in prefering him to the country fellows: he 7 
thanked me for it in ſuch tender looks, in ſo humblses . 
and affecting a manner, that, had he ſpoke to a lady a 
of quality, he could not have been more civil. Luckily 
I was toletably dteſſed; but to-day if he ſhould fee | 
me, what cloaths, what a condition am I in!“ : | 
Her diſguſt at her ſituation continually, encreaſed [{} 
duting three days of fatigue and wearineſs which ſhe: | 
had yet to paſs before her next meeting with the 1 
count; but, at laſt, the expected moment came: the _ 
village youth were aſſembled at the neighbouring ſeat,  * | 
and the inſtruments gave the ſignal for dancing in a. l 
ſaloon. formed by lime- trees. Lauretta advanced with: - 140 
her companions, no more with that reſolute air which . 4 
ſhe had. at the laſt holliday, but with a modeſt and: 
baſhful countenance, - This Luzy thought a ſreſſu 
beauty; he ſaluted her particularly, but without the 


leaſt mark of acquaintance with her; he even abſtain- 
ed from approaching, and 'waited. offering to dance | 
with her till ſome other perſon. ſhould. firſt. ſet. an ex- 3 


ample. 
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© The chevalier de Soligny, who, fince the laſt 
holliday, had never eeaſed ſpeaking of Lauretta wich 
a kind of rapture, took her out to dance. Luzy 
Iooked upon him as a rival, and watched his eyes 
with the greateſt uneaſineſs; but Lauretta- had no 
occaſion to 7 — * his jealouſy to quiet him, In 
dancing with Soligny, her behaviour was indifferent, 
cold, and without meaning. When his own. turn 
came to dance, all her charms brightened up, à bluſh _ 
covered her cheeks, and a ſecret, | almoſt! impercepti- 
ble, ſmile, ſtole from her roſy lips. Hadi they been 
alone, his ſtep would have been, to fall at her feet 
and return her thanks; but, at preſent, he could only 
ſqueeze the hand of his miſtreſs, and,, by his trembl- 
ing, expreſs his tranſports. FF 
Charming Lauretta,” ſays he; after the dance 
was oyer, © Tam impatient to know your reſolu-- 
tion.“ ** It is to take no ſtep without the appro- 
bation of my father, and to follow his advice in 
every thing. Ir you do me any kindneſs, I would 
have him partake of it. If I am yours, I would have 
bis conſent,” '* Take care you do not conſult bim, 
I Ffear him beyond every thing. There are formalities 
_ amongſt you, which my condition prevents my com- 
plying with. Vour father would, in endeavouring to 
ſubject me to them, require an impoſſibility; and, . 
on my refuſal, would accuſe me of endeavouring to 
_ * deceive you. He is ignorant how much I love you; 
but, Lauretta, do you think me capable of injuring 
'yon?” „Alas! 1 think you all goodneſs; you 
would be an excellent impoſtor if you were wicked.“ 
„Dare you then truſt yourſelf with me?” It is 
not I that diſtruſt you, but I cannot hide myſelf from 
my father. If what you propoſe. is proper for me, 
he will give his conſent to it.“ No, he will never 
"conſent ; you will loſe me and be. ſorry for it; the 


oppor- 
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opportunity will be loſt, and you will, all your life, 
be condemned to hard labour; which, no doubt, you 
are fond of, fince you dare not quit it. Ah! Lau- 
retta, were theſe delicate hands. made for labour? 
Should the weather ſpoil your charming complexion ? 
Ought you, Lauretta, the charm .of nature, poſſeſſed 
of every grace, to waſte your life in an obſcure and 
roilſome ſtation ? become, perhaps, the daudge of 
ſome vile peaſant ; and paſs your old age in indi- 
gence, without having taſted any of thoſe pleaſures 
which ought to follow you without ceaſing? See what 
you prefer to the delights of eaſe and plenty, which 
I promiſe you; and on what does your reſolution 
depend? On the fear of cauſing your father ſome un- 
eaſy moments! It is true your flight will ali him 


at firſt; but afterwards, how pleaſed will he be to 


ſee you rich by my favours, which ſhall be heaped 
on him too! What ſweet violence will you not be 
guilty of, in forcing him to quit his cottage, and paſs | 
the remainder of his life without work! For then 1 
| ſhall have no longer his refuſal to fear: my happineſs, 
yours and his, wall be ſecured for ever.” * 
Laurretta eſcaped being ſeduced, at this time, 
with the greateſt difficulty ; and, had it not been 
for.the fatal accident which threw her again into the - 
ſnare, the inſtin& of innocence alone would have been 
ſafficient to have preſerved her from it. x 
A violent hail ſtorm fell about the village of Cou- 
lange, which entirely deſtroyed the vintage and harv- 
eſt. The damage was general. During the ſtorm, 
a thouſand piteous cries were heard mixed with the 


noiſe of the winds and thunder; but, when the 


miſchief was all over, and the light, more frightful 
than the preceding darkneſs, diſcovered the branches 
of the vines ſtripped of their grapes and broke, the 
corn laid, and the fruit beaten down, a profound filence 
erode bo Suda. — 
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ſucceeded, The roads were filled with a crowd of un- 
happy wretches in the greateſt conſternation,” who 


contemplated their ruin, bewailed the loſs of their 
harveſt, and ſaw nothing before them but the, proſ- 
pect of the utmoſt miſery. By the fire ſides, the mo- 


thers, in tears, preſſed their tender infants to their 


breaſts, and cx1ed out, Who will give you ſack if 


we want bread 7” ? 


At fight of this calamity, the firſt ideas which Luzy 
conceived were thoſe of ſorrow for. the misfortune of 
Lauretta and her father. Impatient to fly to their 


relief, he concealed his. tender intereſt under the veil 


of pity for theſe unfortunate people in general. Let 
us go to the village,“ ſays he to his company, „and 
comfort theſe poor people: it will coſt each of us but 
a trifle to ſave twenty poor families from the diſtreſs 
and deſpair this accident has reduced them to: we 
have partook of their joy, let us partake of their 
misfortune,” Theſe words made an impreſſion on 
hearts already melted by pity. The marquis of 
Clancy ſet the example; Ne red his peaſants 
aſſiſtance, promiſed. them relief, and; inſpired them 
with hope and ſpirits. While he was rounded with 
tears of gratitude, the reſt of the company ſpread 
themſelves over the village, entered the. cottages, 
diſtributed preſents to them, and taſted the ſenſible. - 


and uncommon pleaſure of being adored by thoſe they 


had ſaved from ruin. In the mean time, Luzy ran 
about like one diſtracted to find the dwelling of Lau- 


retta. He found it at laſt, and ſaw an old peaſant 
_ © fitting at the door with his head bent between his 
/ knees, and his face covered with both his hands, as 


if he was afraid to ſee the light again, It was the 


father of Lauretta. Friend,” ſays the count to him, 


«« I ſee you are in the utmoſt conſternation; but do 
not deſpair; Heaven is juſt, and there are compaſ- 
| ſionate 
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Hionate hearts amongſt mankind.” * Alas! fir,” an- 
ſwered the old man, is it fit that a man who has 
ſerved his country twenty years, who retired from 
the ſervice covered with wounds, and who has never 
ceaſed working hard ever fince, ſhould beg? Ought 
not the earth, which has been bathed with my 
ſweat, to afford me a ſubſiſtence? Muft I end my 


days by begging my bread?“ So noble a ſoul, in a 


man of his obſcure ſtation, ſurprized the count. 
«© You have ſerved then,” ſays he, I ſuppoſe,” — 
Yes, fir, I bore arms under Berwick : my father, be- 
fore a moſt unfortunate law-ſuit deprived him of 
his eſtate, had ſufficient to maintain me in the rank 
J had obtained; but when I was reduced, he was 
ruined, We came here to conceal ourſelves, and, 
with the wrecks of our fortune, purchaſed a ſmall 
piece of ground, which I farmed myſelf. Our firſt 
condition was unknown, and I was not aſhamed of 
this, to which I ſeemed born: I maintained and com- 
forted my father: I married, to my misfortune ; it 
is at preſent I find it ſo.“ © Is your father dead ? 
« Yes.” © Your wife?” “ She is too happy not to 
ſee this dreadful day.“ Have you any family?“ 
have only one daughter. Poor girl! Do not you 
hear her ſighs? She hides herſelf from me, that ſhe. 
may not add to my grief.” Luzy would have hurried 
into the chamber where Lauretta was weeping had it 
not been for fear of diſcovering his deſign. 

„ Take this,” ſays he to the father, offering him 
his purſe : this aſſiſtance is but triffling; but When 
ou have occaſion, remember the count of Luzy; I 
ive at Paris.“ Having faid this, he left him imme 
- Ciately, without giving him time to return him thanks. 

The old man was greatly ſurpriſed at finding fifty 
guineas in the purſe more than three times the 
rent of his vineyard, © Come here child,” ſays he, 
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that ſhe wept the whole night. Alas,” ſays the, 
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look at that perſon who is gone along, he is cex- 

tainly an angel ; but what do I fancy! run La, 

and let him know he has made a miſtake.” Lauretta 

overtakes him, and ſays, ** Sir, my father cannot 

think you intended to make him ſo confiderable a 

2 and has ſent me to return it you.” — Ah 
ur 


etta, is not all I am worth your's and your 


father's? Can I pay him too much for being the oc- 


caſion of your birth? Carry him back this trifle ; it 


. . is only an {earneſt of- * ood: will; but do not let 
bim know my motive. Te 


him only that I think 
myſelf happy in obliging an honeſt man.” Lauretta 


would have thanked him. To morrow,” ſays he, 


« at day-break, paſſing by the end of your village, 
I. will recgive your thanks with your farewell.” 


„What, Sir, do you go away-to-morrow 7?” „Ves, I 


ſhall depart the; moſt amorous and unfortunate of 


5 | mankind.” — At break of day? —— © Yes,” 


« About that hour, my father and I ſhall ſet out - 
to work together. No, he ſets out firſt, I ſtay 


to take care of the family, which will ſtop me a little.“ 


— And do you go my road?“ “ No, I go above 


the village, but to go a little out of my way is the 
leaſt I can do for ſo many marks of your friend- 
| ſhip.” —— Adieu then, Lauretta, till to-morrow : 


to ſee you, though it be but for a moment, will be 

the laſt pleaſure of my life. 3 
Baſile, at the return of Lauretta, had no doubt of 

the good intentions of Luzy; he exclaimed - every 


moment, What a good young man! What an ex- 


cellent heart! nevertheleſs, daughter, do not let us 
negle& what the hail has left. The leſs there is, the 


better we ought to manage it.“ 


Laretta was ſo touched with the 6 dneſs of the 
count, and ſo afflicted to have cauſed his unhappineſs, 


„ had 
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«© had it not been for my father, how happy ſhould, 
T have been to have gone after him.” _ The, next 
morning ſhe did not put on her holiday eloaths 3 but. 
did not, nevertheleſs, fail to mix a little coquettry, 
natural to her age, in the . ſimplicity of her dreſs. 
„I ſhall never ſee him more! what does it then ſig : 
nify whether [ am more. or leſs handſome 1 $ 
eyes?“ . | 
"Lins theſe words ſhe adjuſted herſelf, in 
to carry him ſome fruit for his breakfaſt, - ** He will 
not deſpiſe them ſurely,” ſays ſhe, “ when I tell 
him I gathered them myſelf; and, placing the fruit 
on a bed of vine leaves, ſhe bathed them with her 
tears. Her father was already gone to work, and 
the dawn of day began to peep; when ſhe, poor girl, 
with her heart full, arrived alone at the extremity of 
her village. In a moment after, the poſt-chaiſe of 
Luzy appeared; he perceived her at a diſtance, and, 
throwing himſelf out of his carriage, with a mourn- 
ful air, ſaid, ©* I am ſenſible Lauretta, of the favour . 
you grant me; I have, at leaſt, the conſolation of . 
ſeeing you ſenſible of my pain, and I believe you are 
ſorry that you have made me miſerable.” I am ſorry. 
indeed, and I would return all the kindneſs you have 
done me and my family, never to have ſeen you.“ 
— * And I, Lauretta, would give all I poſſeſa, 
never, during life to quit you.“! Alas, this, 
- ſeems to me to depend on yourſelf ; my father can 
refuſe you nothing, he loves and reveres ybu. Fa- 
thers are cruel, they would have one marry, and 1 
cannot marry you; let us think no more of it; let 
us quit each other, take an eternal adieu; we who. 
never, if you had thought proper, ſhould have ceaſed 
living for each other, and enjoying together all thoſe 
gifts which fortune has beſtowed on me, and love 


on you.. You cannot conceive the pleaſures which 
Vo L. II. : L n wait 
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Wait you; if you had the leaſt idea of them; if you 
knew what you renounce,” —— © Without know- 
ing, I am ſenſihle of them: ſince T have ſeen you, 
. every thing but yourſelf I deſpiſe. Ar firſt, my mind 
was buſied about the fine things you promiſed me; 
and ſince that is vaniſhed, I have thought of it no 
more; I have thought of yod alone. Ah, if my fa- 
ther was but willing.” — What occaſion have 
you' for his conſent? Do you wait his leave to love 
I Does not our happineſs depend on ourſelves ? 
Love and honour are your' guarantees. Is any thing 
more ſacred,” or more inviolable'? Believe me, when 
the heart is beftowed, every thing is ſaid, the 
hand follows of *courſe. Give, me then your hand, 
that I may kiſs it a thouſand times, and bathe it 
with my tears.” There it is,” replied ſhe, crying. 
It is mine, this hand ſo dear is mine; I hold it 
from love, and will part with it but with my life. 
Ves Lauretta, I die at your feet, if I muſt be fe- 
parated from you Lauretta, believed in good ear- 
. neſt,” that in lofing the ſight of her he would ceaſe to 
lite. “ Alas,“ fays ſhe, „am 1 the cauſe of this 
misfortune ??? —— “ Yes, cruel girl, you are the 
cauſe of it; you deſire my death. Oh my God, 
no, I would loſe my own to ſave your's,” ©* — Give 
me a proof of it,” replied Luzy, ſeeming to make uſe 
of ſome force, aid go with me, if you love me.” 
«© No, I cannot, I cannot, without my father's con- 
F Me 4% It is very well, leave me- then, leave me 
to my deſpair.” At theſe words, Lauretta, pale and 
* her heart pierced with grief and terror, 
dired neither keep nor let go the hand of Luzy. Her 
eyes, full of tears, followed with dread, the wild 
looks'of the count. *© Deign,” ſays ſhe, (to calm 
his paſſion) c to look at me without anger; I was in 
hopes to make you accept this token of my acknow-" 
4s © vs F + 2 : f | ledgement ; 
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ledgement ; but I dare not offer it you again. »— 
What, fruit for me! Ah cruet! do you inſult me? 
It is poiſon I requeſt;“ and, throwing away the 
baſket with diſdain, he went away ' almoſt furious. 
Lauretta took this behaviour for hatred, and her 
heart, already too far ſoftned, could not ſuſtain this - 
laſt attack. Scarce had ſhe ſtrength to retire a feu 


ſteps, but ſhe fainted away at the foot of a tree. 


Luzy run and found her, bathed in tears, without 

colour, and almoſt lifeleſs.” He was almoſt beſide 
himſelf ;- and at firſt, thought only of bringing her 

to her ſenſes ; ; but as ſoon as ſhe began to recover, 
he availed himſelf of her weakneſs; and when ſhe 
was entirely recovered, ſhe found herſelf in the counts a 
poſt-chaiſe, far off her village. « Where am I?” 

ays ſhe, opening her eyes «Ah, Lüizy, is it yo 

are you earrying me back to my father's !“ — My 
ſoul,“ "ſays he, preſſing her againſt his breaft, Ly 
have ſeen the moment when our partigg almoſt coſt 

us both our lives; let us not put to this trial _ 

two'hearts too tender to ſuſtain its force. 

I am yours, my Lautetta; it is on thy lips. 1 
make an oath, to live for you only.“ “ Lal no 
better,” ſays' ſhe; than to live alſo for you along; 
but my father, muſt [leave my father? Has be not 


a a right to diſpoſe of me?” — © Your father, my 


dear Lauretta, ſhall be loaded with- kindneſſes; he 
ſhall partake the good fortune of his child; we will 


be both his children; rely on my tenderneſs to conſole 


and reconcile him; come, let me kiſs off your tears; 
let mine fall i in ny bofonr; hey are the tears ' of. 


; the tears "of pleaſure.” Tie bewi ching Joy. 
mixed: in his language all the charms oe 

aig Lauretta Was not inſenfible of 115 1 ut the 1 Te” 

of her father, uneaſy and afflicted, in vain en ulr- 


ing of ey: body i in * for kif loſt dau, ter, 1 


and 


| * 


Her houſe was a fairy palace; every t 


der, « and ] am your firſt ſlave.” 
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and not meeting with her in the evening, returning 


home almoſt diſtracted, preſented itſelf perpetually 
to her imagination. | | 1 4 24 oh 
Luzy travelled at a great rate; his ſervants were 


tried and faithful and Lavretta left behind her no 
traces of her flight, Luzy, however, ſent one of 


his ſervants with this note, wrote in a diſguiſed 


hand, to the curate of Coulange 


; & Deſire the father- of Lauretta to make himſetf f 
6% eaſy; ſhe is well; and the lady who has taken 
« her with her, will take the ſame care of her as if 


e ſhe was her own child. He ſhall ſoon know what 


is become of her.” ; | 
_ This note, which afforded the father not the leaſt | 


conſolation, /ſufficed:to remove the uneaſineſs of Lay- - 


retta; love had penetrated into her heart, and opened 


- - a paſſage for pleaſure, which diſſipated the clouds of 
grief; ſtopped her tears; appeaſed her, ſorrow ; and 


a profound forgetfulneſs of every thing but her lover, 
left her to taſte, without alarm, the culpable bappi- 
neſs of being his. | 
- The kind of delirium which ſeized her on her arrival 
at Paris, diverted her mind from emmy other object. 


2 | | ing there had 
the air of enchantment: her bath. her toilette, and 


the delicious repoſe which love left her to taſte, were 


ſo many varied forms which pleaſure took to ſeduce 


her through all her ſenſes. At ber waking, ſhe thought 
ſhe bad only dreamed: at her rifing in the morn, 
ſhe ſaw herſelf ſurrounded by ſervants, -waiting to - 
aſſiſt her, and jealous of pleaſing. her: ſhe who had 
never known but to obey, need but only wiſh to be 
obeyed. Tou are queen here,” ſays her lover to 


> 


\- Gueſs, 


— 
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Gueſs, if poſlible, the ſurprize and aſtoniſhment of 
a fimple country girl, at ſeeing her fine black hair, 
till now always negligently tied, and whoſe curls 


were formed by nature only, dreſſed in taſte, and 


mixed with flowers and jewels; at beholding the moſt 
elegant: filks ſpread before her, which ſeemed to rival 
ck other; at ſeeing her beauty dart out in its radi- 
ancy as from a cloud, and loaded with diamonds! 


nature had been prodigal of her charms to her, but 
ſome of theſe gifts had need of cultivation; the 
literati run in crowds to diſpute the care of inſtruct- 


Ing her; and Luzy, adoring his conqueſt, was almoſt 
. befide himſelf with joy and love. | 


In the mean time, old Bazil was the moſt-unfortu- 
nate of fathers, Proud ; jealous of his honour; and, 


above all, of the reputation of his daughter; he had 
. fought her, expected her, in vain, without making his 

uneaſineſs public; and not a perſon in the village was 
acquainted with his misfortune. The curate aſſured 


him of this himſelf, by communicating to him the 
note he had received, Bazil gave no credit to it; 


but difſembling with the curate, ſaid to him, My 


daughter is prudent but ſhe is young, fimple, and 


credulous. ** What lady would have taken her into 


her ſervice, and refuſed her aſking my conſent! let 


us make not a public talk of the imprudence of youth, 


but let people imagine that my daughter has left me 
with my conſent. You only are -acquainted with the 


ſecret; manage the daughter and father.” The cu- [- 


rate, who was a prudent, good man, promiſed to 
hold his tongue. But Bazil, overwhelmed with grief, 
gra whole days and nights in tears. What can 
be become of ber?“ ſaid he. It cannot be a lad 


that ſhe has foliowed. A woman could not be hard- 


hearted enough to ſteal a child from her father and 


commit a rape. No: it muſt be ſome raviſher who | 
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has ſedaced and ruined her. If I could diſcover him, 
either his blood or mine ſhould waſh out the injury.“ 
Hie went to the village from whence the note came; 
and, by the directions of the curate, he found out the 
perſon who delivered the note. He queſtioned him, 
but could obtain from him only a vague and con- 
. fuſed account. The ſituation of the place ſerved only 
to deceive him, being ſix leagues from, and ditectly 
contrary to, the road Luzy had taken: and, even if 
Bazil had compared the departure of the count with 
= . the loſs of his daughter, he would never have ſuſpected 
| ſuch a virtuous young gentleman. As he imparted 
his ſuſpicions to nobody, nobody could clear them up. 
. Mourning: by himſelf, My God,” fays he, it 
| woas in anger that you gave her me! and I ſenſeleſs 
|- -  wretch; to be rejoiced when I ſaw her beauty enereaſe 
| with her growth! What was my pride 4s now become 
| my ſhame! Why did ſhe not die in ber infaney ? 
3 Lauretta perſuaded herſelf her father was eaſy, and 
| + ſhe felt but a Wight uneaſineſs at her having left him. 
IP Love, vanity, and a taſte 'for. pleaſure; the care of 
. cultivating her talents, and a thoufand varied amuſe. 
ments, employed her time, and entirely filed her 
ſoul. Luzy, who loved her to diſtraction, and was 
- fearful any perſon ſhould rob him of her, let her go 
out in the day time as little as poſſible; and contrived 
- every method to be inviſible in the midſt of company. 
- Lauretta was ſufficiently: happy to pleaſe him ſhe lov. 
ed; ſhe felt not the uneaſy deſire of being ſeen and 
- admired,/ which reigns among the handſome- women 
who frequent the public walks and theatres. Though 
Luzy, by the choice of a ſmall circle of amiable 
perſons, rendered his evenings agreeable, ſhe buſied 
- herſelf about him alone; and, without diſobliging 
any body elſe, gave him proof of it. The art of 
l conciliating our choice with complaiſance, 7 the 
| * : ecret 
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ſecret of delicate minds. Coquetry ſtudies: this ; 
love is acquainted with it, without having learned 
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Six months paſſed . in this union, this ſweet intel- 
ligence, of two hearts charmed with each other, with- 
out wearineſs without inquietude, without anyother jea- 
louſy than that of ſearing not to pleaſe as much as they 
loved; which occaſions a defire of uniting in ourſelves 
every thing which has power to captivate an heart. In 
this interval, Lauretta's father had twice received news 
of his daughter, and preſents, from the lady hd had 
taken her for a companion, -. through: the curate's 
hands, ſent to the neighbouring poſt-office by:a faith- 
ful ſervant. The pacquets came ſafe to hand; Bazil 
knew not to whom to ſend them back, being anony- 
mous, and his refuſal would have Cauſed a doubt of 
what he was deſirous ſhould be believed.“ Alas!“ 
ſays the good man to himſelf, © my daughter is;/per- 
« haps,. honeſt ſtill ;- appearances are agaipſt. her, büt 
{they are appearances only: and were my ſuſpicions 
zuſt, it is my duty to grieye, but not to diſhonour 
my child.“ Heayen owed ſome conſolation to the 
virtues of this worthy. father; and- it was Heaven, 
certainly, which occaſioned the following accident. 
* ©. + Buſineſs obliged Bazil ro, come toiiParis ; às he 
traverſed this immenſe city, 'a Toppage af coaches 
. detained him: the voice of a woman in a fright drew 
his attention; he ſaw, but dared not believe his eyes, 
his daughter Lauretta in a gilt chariot, maghificenthy 
dreſſed, and covered with diamonds. Her father had 
not known her, if, perceiving him herſelf, her ſur- 
prize and terror had not made her endeavour to hide 
her face. By her endeavour to conceal herſelf, and 
her outery, he had no doubt but it wäs hib daughter, 
While the carriages were diſengaging themlelves, 
he ſlipped between the wall and wan 
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chariot, and in a ſevere tone ſaid © Lauretta, where 
do you live?“ Lauretta, trembling, told him her 
direction. And what name do you go by?” re- 
- plied he. Coulange; from the place of my birth.” 
Of your birth, unhappy girl! This evening be 


alone; I will call on you.” Having uttered theſe 


, 


words, .he. purſued his journey. Luzy ſupped in 


the country; ſhe found herſelf alone at the time ſhe 
moſt wanted ſe] and advice. She way to appear 
before her fatter, whom ſhe had betrayed, loaded 
with grief and ſhame. Her fault appeared to her 
now in its moſt frightful ſhape. The infatuation of 
love, and charms of pleaſure, had drove away the 
idea of it; but now the veit was removed, ſhe ſaw 
what ſhe was in the eyes of the world and her father. 


Affrighted at the examination ſhe was to undergo, 


« Wretch that I am,“ ſaid ſhe, melted in tears, 
«© Where ſhall I fly ! where ſhall I hide myſelf! 
My father, honeſty itſelf has found me, abandoned to 
a vicious courſe of life with a man who is not my 
huſband. O! my father | how ſhall I appear before 
you!“ She more than once thought to avoid him; 
Put vice had not yet effaced in her mind the laws of 
nature, Shall 1 reduce him to deſpair, and, after 
having merited his reproaches, draw on myſelf his 
curſes? No, _ unworthy the name of a daugh- 
ter, I revere that ſacred name. Did he come to kill 
me, I ought to wait for it, and fall at his feet.” 
4 But know, a father is always a father, mine will 
be melted by my tears, my youth, my weakneſs, the 
count's love, every circumſtance will excuſe me.” It 


would have diſtracted her to have had her ſervants 


witneſſes of the humiliating ſcene ſhe was to go 
. through, but luckily ſhe had given them leave to go 
out that evening; ſo that when her father came, ſhe 
_ was entitely alone. Having looked in her face ſome 


time 


er 
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time penſively, he with emotion aſked, what buſineſs - 
ſhe had there? Lauretta anſwered by throwing her- 
ſelf at his feet and bathing them with her tears; I 


ſee” (ſays her father, looking round him) “in this 
apartment, where every thing proclaims luxury 
and riches, that vice is at its eaſe in this city ; may L 


know who has enriched you in ſo ſhort a time ? Lau- 


retta ſtill made no other anſwer than tears and ſobs : 
„ ſpeak,” ſays her father, you will have leiſure 
for your tears hereafter.” At the recital of her ſtory, 
Bazil's aſtoniſhment turned to indignation, *©* Luzy,” 


ſays he, this honeſt man ! behold the virtues of the 
great! did the wretch think by giving me money, to 
- purchaſe my child? unnatural man, who knew ſo little 


the ſoul of a father! no, fince I loſt you, I have ne- 


ver had a quiet moment, nor a quarter of an hours 


ſleep; during the day time, the earth which I culti- 
vated was bedewed with my tears, the night, while 
you was plunged in guilty pleaſures, beheld thy fa- 
ther, ſtretched on his bed, tearing his grey locks, and 
calling for thee in vain : alas ! my groans never reach- 


ed thy: heart, or troubled thy repole.” 


« Heaven is my witneſs,” replied Lauretta, 10 had 
I imagined that my flight cauſed you ſo much uneaſi- 
neſs, I would have left every thing to have flown to 


your arms, I revere, I love you, more than ever. 
What a father have I grieved! In the very inſtant 
that I expected to find you an inexorable judge, I 
hear nothing but reproaches, mixed with tendernefs ; 
ah my father when I fell at your feet, I was over- 


whelmed with ſhame and terror, but at preſent I am 
affected by tenderneſs only, and mix tears of joy 


with thoſe of repentance.” I have found my 
daughter again,” ſays Bazil, helping her up: your 
daughter,“ replied Lauretta, is no longer worthy 
of you.. Do not diſcourage yourſelf, honour 
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is to be ſure: a great bleſſing, innocence 2 greater 
"fill; and if I could have had my choice, I had rather 


have ſeen thee dead. But though | innocence and 
= Honour are Joſt, there ſtill remains an ineſtimable bleſ- 


fing; virtue, which never periſhes: there is required 
- only to be willing to be ſo, to make it ſpring up 


again in the ſoul; and, when it is thought to be en- 
* tirely extinguiſhed, remorſe produces it again. Let 


this comfort you, my daughter, for the loſs of your 
- Innocence; and if your repentance is ſincere, Heaven 
and thy father are appeaſed. Nobody in the village 


is acquainted with your misfortune z, you may repair 
to it without ſhame.” 


Where, father?! 
At Coulange; where I propoſe to take you.“ Theſe 
words overwhelmed Lauretta. ““ Haſte, continued 


- © Bazil,' to throw off theſe ornaments of vice; leave 
theſe poiſonous preſents to the wretch who has ſeduced 


” thee, and follow me without further delay.” | 
A perfon muſt have a ſoul tender as Lauretta, 


to love, like her, a father and a lover at the ſame 
time; to conceive, to feel the combat in her foul, 


betwixt love and natuxg. Her aſtoniſhment made her 
dumb. Let us go, ſaid her father, time is 
precious.“ Pardon me, replies Lauretta, falling 
at his feet, pardon me, father, and be not offended at 
my delaying to obey you: Luzy wants, indeed, the 
name of an huſband bur he has all thoſe rights over 
me which the moſt” tender love can give. I will 
leave him and go with you; I am reſolved; but to 
run away from him in his abſence, to give him room 
to think I am falſe.“ “ What ſayeſt thou; unhappy 
_ girl, is the opinion of a vile ſeducer of any conſe- 


. © quence? And what right can he claim over you, 
* "whoſe love has ruined and diſhonoured you? You 


love him! you love your ſhame; you prefer his 
ſcandalbus preſents to the innocence he- has robbed 
g XN | you. 
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you of; you prefer to your father your moſt impla- 
cable enemy. Vou dare. not leave him in his abſence, 
anq without his conſent: Alas! when you were to 
quit your father, to overwhelm him with grief, and 
- almoſt . drive him to diſtraction, you were not ſo 
timid. And what do you expect from your raviſher? 
| that he ſhould: defend you, and rayiſh you from pa- 
; _ eternal. authority. Let him come z let him dare to 
| drive me hence: I am a lone man, unarmed, and en- 
feebled by age, but he ſhall ſee me ſtretched out on 
the threſhold of his door, demanding vengeance of 
God and man; thy: lover himſelf, to get at thee, ſhall 
be obliged to trample over my body, and paſſengers 
ery out with horror, behold eher father, whom ſhe 
diſavows, and her lover tramples, under his feet.“ 
Alas, father!“ replied Lauretta, how, little do 
you know the perſon. you revile ſo eruelly. Noone 
can poſſeſs a ſweeter temper, or a greater ſhare of 
ſenſibility: he reſpects and reveres yu. How 
dare you mention his reſpect, who has diſhonoured 
. mie? Do you hope he will be able to, ſeduce me to? 
Iwill not ſee him.“ Not ſee him but permit | 
me to ſee. him, though but for. a moment 
„ What do you aſk ?: to leave you alone with him 
No, Heaven has placed you once more under my 
care, and from henceforth I am anſwerable for 
your actions. Come, daughter, it is almoſt dark; 
determine, either: te renqunce or obey thy father.“ 
Lou pierce my heart.. Obe, I ſay. | 
++en:expe a father's:curſe.”, -At.theſe terrible words 1 
Lauretta trembled and had no p.] ] to reply »the || 
undreſſed herſelf before her father, not without ſhed- | 
_- -Uingitears. “ Father, “ ſays; ſhe, at the very moment 
-— _  » they were departing. May I venture to aſk one fa- 
vour as the price of my obedience ? Nou wauld not 
_ 1 defire: the death of him I ſacrifice ta qu one 
; | only 


rn „ Tr... 
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| only to write a line, to acquaint him that it is you 
| whom I obey, and who obliges me to leave bim.“ 
„ What, that he may come once more to take you 
|, _ . "away? No, I will not leave the leaſt trace of you; 
| mould he die of ſhame, it would be juſt; but of 
love, never fear, libertines never die of love.“ Then, 
K̃ king his daughter in his hand, he departed filently, 
| .- and the next morning embarked on board a veſſel to 
[ return to his own country. oh SE ND 
They were ſcarce gone before Luzy returned, and 
found every thing in confuſion. The ſervants ac- 
quainted him they were ignorant of what was become 
of Lauretta; that they had ſearched for her in vain; 
that ſhe had ſent them out, laid hold of that oppor- 
tunity to eſcape their vigilence, and had left behind 
her every thing, not excepting even her jewels. But 
while Luzy was almoſt beſides himſelf, and ſpared 
no expence, nor left any means untried to get intel- 
ligence of Lauretta, ſhe was with her father, deplor- 
ing her fault, or, rather, the loſs of her lover. 
Baxil had given it out, that he could not do with- 
- out his daughter, and that he had been to fetch her | 
back. She was much improved, and, even in the f 
eyes of the peaſants, the Paris air had given her new ; 
- Charms. The ardour of the young men who had 
| courted her before, now encreaſed ; but her father 
refuſed every offer. You ſhall never marry while 
I live,“ ſays he. I will not deceive any one; work 
with me, and bewail your crime. I have juſt ſent 
back to your unworthy betrayer every thing he gave 
me: we have now nothing left us from him but 
WWW You NOTE 
Lasuretta, humble and ſubmiſſive, obeyed her fa- 
- ther without repining. It was an incredible difficulty 
to her to return to indigence and hard labour: her 
|  - feet were bliſtered; her delicate hands bruiſed ; 75 
* | | 2 1 heie 
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theſe were ſlight misfortunes ; © The pains of the _ 


body,” ſays ſhe, fighing, are nothing, compared 


With thoſe of the mind.” 


Though Luzy was perpetully in her thoughts, and 
ſhe could not wean herſelf from him, yet ſhe had 
neither hopes or a deſire to return to him: ſhe knew 


what affliction her connexion with him had occaſioned 
her father, and had the been now at liberty to quit 


him, ſhe would not have conſented to it. Yet the 


' recolle&ion of the uneaſineſs her flight had cauſed 


Luzy, continually haunted her, and became part of 
her puniſhment, as well as the right he had to_accuſe 


her of perfidy and ingratitude. — © If I could bat 


write to him,” ſays the ; but, alas, I have neither 
the power, or the means. My father thinks it too 
little to quit him; he would have me forget him too: 
I could ſooner forget myſelf; and it is as impoſſible 


for me to hate as to forget him, If he was culpable, 


love was. the cauſe; and ſurely it is not my place to 


: 22 him for that, It is true, he is miſtaken ; he 


as led me into an error; but at his time of life, 
love alone poſſeſſes our minds, Yes, I owe to him, 
I owe myſelf. an ecclairciſſement of my conduct; 
and in this alone ſhall my father be diſobeyed.” The 
difficulty was only to procure the means of writing to 
him ; but her father, without thinking of it, ſpared 


One evening, Luzy, ſtill as muck aMiQed as ever, 


received an anonymous letter in an unkown hand. 
He opened it haſtily, and immediately recollected the 

* Purſe which he had made a prefent of to Bazil, con- 
taining the fifty guineas he had given him at firſt, as 


well as his ſubiequent preſent. ** I now fee the 
whole,“ ſays he, I have been diſcovered; her fa- 
ther returns my preſents. Proud and ſevere, as I 
know he is, the- moment he knew where his daughter 


. was, 


—— 


Ne pay his àddreſſes to Lautetta, and. the 1 


| ber, and Nee bimſel 
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| © dds he. came. to ,fetch her away, and forced her 


to go with him.“ He inſtantly. called Lauretta's ſer- 
© vants ; he enquired if none of them had ſeen with 
her a countryman, anſwering the deſcription be gave 


them. One of them recolle&ed, that the day the 
Was miſſing, a perſon anſwering the deſcription .had 

got on the boot of her chariot, and ſpoke to her. 
“ It is enough,” re plied Luzy,. e put the horſes to 


the poſt- chaſe dire&ly. 15 
The night following, being el Kiel, A few 


10 Ales of 'Coulan; e, he diſguiſed one of his retinue like 
a peaſant, and ſent him to 01 intelligence, While - 
0 


. Endeavoured, ta repoſe. himſelf; but it was impoſible 


for A lover to obtain any in ſuch a ſituation; he reck- 


75 the mindtes, ſrom the departure to the return 
1 his emiſſary. At Lagen the ſervant returned, and 


2 news that Layretta was at Fouk nge. with 
* her 


ther, and Pat, there was a talk of her, 138 N 


© Married!” replied. Luzy, 6 
e her.. Fay will find her, Sir,“ AW ye 


"be her don. : 
i vant, fs; ec 5 . "the. 9 4 e e werks there ey 


'day.” % Good Heaven?” x 11 80 Luzy, 7 


"an bardſhip! gol. will hide myſelf, and do you, un- 

der your diſguiſe, watch her eing alone ; do. not 

"loſe a moment; let us ſet out, a es of 
Luzy's s emiſſary told the truth; a r 1 * bad 


had inſiſted gn Bazil's reſolving, to e 0 . 
In the mean 1 Lauretta worked i in the Yipeyard 
every day, Luzy Was ſtill, u Ne in her 
"thoughts. At length Lazy arrived; he perceived 
her at. a diſtance, but advanced cautiouſly, till be 
was convinced ſhe was. 75 ne; he then ran to wards 
f at her. Feet, At abe noiſe 


the eaves Wee vines „made, the. looked up, 


», Exclaimed,  * WY, God!” — 
b Sor⸗ 


— 
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8 ur prise and joy deprived her of ſpeech: trembling, 
ſne at length was able to ſay, Luzy! is it you! it 
was all I aſked of Heaven; I am innocent in yoyr 


eyes; it is enough; the reſt I can ſuffer with patience. 
Adieu, Luzy;; adieu, for ever: leave me and bewail 


L.auretta; ſhe does not reproach you; but will hold 

you dear to ber laſt breath.“ II!“ exclaimed he, 
preſſing her ro his boſom. as if any one had attempted 
to force her. from him, I quit you, my better half! 
I live without vou! No; no power ons earth ſhall 
.ever divide us more. There is a power ſacred to 
me, replied/ Lauretta, my. father's pleaſurę; my 
dear Luzy, had you but known the profound grief 
my elopement plunged him in, good and tender 

hearted as you are, you, would have reſtored me to 


his tears. To: ſteal me: from him a ſecond time, or 


to plunge a dagger in his: breaſt, Would be alike 80 
me; you know me too well to aſk this of me; you 
are too humane yourſelf, even to deſire it: adieu, 
„Heaven grant I may e piste my fault, though I can 
ſcarcely reproach myſalf with! it. Adieu, I. ſay, my 
father is coming ; he;willbe:terrified to ſee us toge- 
ther.“ „It is What Lwiſn.“ Says Luzy, IL. Will 
Wait for. him.“ Alas, yougedouble my pains,” 
etepliech En ‚ O ο bargn ils bot not 

At this inſtant Bazil arrived, and Luzy, advaneing 


ſome ſteps: before him, threw himſelf at his fegt. 


„Who are you? What do you want ?” ſays-Bazl 
directly, aſtoniſhed ;\. but when he had looked at him 
(ſteadfaſtly, 15 Wretch,“ ſays he, „get ont of my 
ſight.“ „No,“ replied Luzy, I will die at your 
feet if youirefuſe to hear me. After having 
rtuined and diſhonoured my daughter, how dare you 
look her father in the face?! I am-criminal, 
I acknowledge; but if jou will but hear me, Iiflatter 
myſelf you will. pity | me. Alas, replied Bazil, 


fixin 8 
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-Bxing his eyes on his ſword, © if I was as baſe and 
as cruel as you!“ 
ter, ſays he, how deſpicable and how ſhameful 


vice is; fince it makes a man creep at the feet of his 
equal, and bear his inſults.“ If I was vicious 


2 


« See,” turning to his daugh- - 


only,” anſwered Luzy with fierceneſs, “ inſtead of 


- "aſking your forgiveneſs; I ſhould have braved you. 
Attribute my humiliation to love alone, to virtue it- 
ſelf, the moſt noble and honourable paſſion in nature; 
to a deſire to expiate a fault, excuſeable, perhaps, 
and which I ſhould not reproach myſelf for ſo Paine 
bad I not a good heart.“ Then, with all the elo- 
- quence of ſentiment, he endeavoured to juſtify him- 
ſelf, attributing the whole to the fire of youth, infa- 
tuation and exceſs of paſſion,'' | 21160 


Ys 


. p e 
C 


Bazil "replied, «© It is happy for mankind, that 
Avarice was not your prevailing paſſion; had it been 
+6; you would have been an highwayman; yes, an 
'highwayman, why not ? You have been, baſe enough 

to imagine, that innocence and honour are of leſs 
value than riches and life. Have you not made uſe 
of the weakneſs of this unhappy girl to rob her of 
both theſe treaſures? And do you think you have 

- done me, her unhappy father, a-leſs injury, than if 


you had aſſaſſinated me ? A thief is hahged who ſteals 


à perſon's goods only; what, then, do you deſerve, 
who have robbed us of what a girl of family, or a 
father who is a gentleman, cannot looſe, without loſs 
of life? You call yourſelf a nobleman, and think you 
are ſo; behold the nobility of which you boaſt: in a 
time of diſtreſs, in which the moſt wicked of man- 
kind would have pittied me, you pretended to be 
ſorry for my misfortunes, yet thought thus: Behold 
an unhappy wretch, Who has no comfort left in this 
world but his daughter; ſhe is the only bleſſing 
Heaven has left him, her, will I to-morrow deprive 


him 
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him of.“ Yes, barbarian, theſe were your thoughts, 
and I, credulous fool, admired your goodneſs, heaped 
bleſſings on you, and begged of Heaven to grant you . 
all your wiſhes ;- and at the ſame time all your deſire 
was to debauch my child. What do I ſay, wretch, 
that I am! I delivered her up to you, I made her run 
after you, though in fact only to return you this gold, 
this poiſon, with which you endeavoured to corrupt 
me. Ir ſeems as if Heaven meant to warn me 
that it was a traiterous preſent; I reſiſted this im- 
pulſe, and obſtinately perſiſted to believe you com- 
paſſionate and generous, who are perfidious and pity- 
leſs; and 1 bathed that hand with my tears, Which 
was preparing to wound my heart. See (diſcovering, 
his. breaſt and ſhewing the ſcars) what a man you 
have diſhonoured! I have ſhed, for the ſervice of my 
country, more blood than you have in your veins: 
and you, uſeleſs man, what have been your exploits ? 
To drive a father to diſtraction, by debauching his | 
child, and embittering the remainder of their lives. | 
Behold this unhappy girl, the victim of your artifice, 
brought up in innocence, and uſed to a laborious life; 
ſhe ſbmitced to her duty with pleaſure, but ſhe now. 
deteſts it; you have rendered poverty and labour in- 
ſupportable to her; ſhe has loſt her ſpirits with her 
innocence, nor can ſhe any more look up without 
bluſhing. But what moſt diſtraits me, and which, 
I never can forgive you, is, that you hardened the 
heart of my child againſt her father; you have ex- 
tinguiſhed the ſentiments of nature in her ſoul; you. 
have made the company of her father a puniſhment. 
/ to her; perhaps, alas l I dare not go on. 
; Perhaps, I am even hateful to her fight.” | 
« Ah father,” cries Lauretta, who till now had 
remained filent and abaſhed through ſhame and con- 
fuſion, *. you upbraid me too Everly ; 1 _—_ 
| Py all 
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all, except the reproach that I have ceaſed loving 

you,” | Song theſe words, the threw herſelf at his 
lio knelt, and, in an exceſs of tender- 

neſs, cha, Pardon me, father, pardon me! 


embrace your children! and if the raviſher of Lau- 


retta is not tos unworthy to be her huſband, 1 conjure 
you to grant me your conſent.“ 
This repentance would have melted an harder heart 


than Bazil's; who replied, © If there was any other 


way of reſtoring me my honour, or both of 'ye your 
inhocence, I'would refuſe you: but it is the only way; 
Laccept it more for your ſakes than my own; for I 


ſolemiily declare, I expect nothing from you, but 


9 


will end my days in cultivating my vineyar | 

The marriage of Luzy and Lauretta was accordingly 
ſolemnized àt the altar. The world thought he had 
done a diſhonourable action, and he agreed to it: 
«© But it is not that,” ſaid he, which they attfibute” 


- to me; diſhonour conſiſts in doing a bad action, not 


in repairing the injury.“ 

It was impoſſible to perſuade Bazil to aher his 
reſolution, and quit his cottage; Madame Luzy, 
therefore, prevailed on her huſband to purchaſe an 
eſtate. at Coulange; where the good old man conſent- 


ed, at laſt, to paſs the remainder of his days. 7 


Two Keats formed for virtue were 5 to have 


regained its paths. The image of celeſtjal pleaſures, 


the concord of love and innocence, left them nothing 
farther to deſire, than to ſee the fruits, of o ſweet an 
union? Heaven at length heard the voice of nature, 


and Bazll, before his death, embraced. bis 12 


children. 
T., | © $7. 
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i N Jan. 1, 1 1770s 
Thi Day is publiſhed = J. B x LL, and 


C. ETHERINGTON. 


is Female Friendſhip p, or the Innocent Sofferer, by : 


2 Young Gentleman of Quatiry: 2 vols. 58 ſewed. 

II. The Nette, an Hic tea Traged p. dedicated 
to the Right Honourable the Earl of Bute, Price 
1s. 6 4. 

. * This Play has not been offered to either Thiare, from 
s moral Certainty, that it would not ha de been licenſes i 
ar the Lord Chamberlain Office. . 

III. Stratford Jubilee, a new Comedyr With Sctub's 
Trip, as it has been acted with great Applauſe, 

| price FAY 

IV. Trip to the Moon, a Sentiment! Allegory; by 
Sir Humphrey Lunatic, Bart. 2 vols. C 5. ſewed. 

V. Chriſtians Hearts Eaſe, or Balm for hürt Minds, 
a Sermon in Verſe occaſioned by a Diſappointment 
in Love, price 6 4. 


VI. Anecdotes relating to the Antiquit) y and Pro preſs 


of Horſe Races for above two. thouſand Urs, |. | 


price 64. 
VII. 1 upon a Sermon,” preachel by the Rev. 
| Mr. james Scott, at the Viſitation held at Wake 


field, the 2 25th day. of July 1769, price 6 . 


VIII. Religio aici: or a Layman's Thoughts upon 


his Duty to God, his Neighbour and Himſelf. The 


ſecond Edition, price 15. 
IX. A Hiſtory and Defence of Magna Charta ; cot 


taining a copy of the original — at -large, I 


with an Engliſh tranſlation, the manner of its 
ing obtained from King John, ; with its. preſerug- 
tion and final eſtabliſhment in the ſucceeding reigns, 
with an introductory Diſcourſe, containing a ſhort 


account of the Riſe and 0 of National "Im 
| Rh 


AP 


» 
- 


* 
% 


1 from the Invaſion of Ceſar to the preſent 
times, alſo the liberties which are confirmed by the 
Bill of; Rights, &c. to which is added, an Eſſay 
don Parliaments, deſcribing their origin in England, 
and the extrordinary means by which they — 
been lengthened from half mn to ſeptennial 
ones, price 5.3. 3 d. in boar To convey ſome 
Idea of the Work, it may not be improper to give 
the Opinion 'of thoſe able Critics who: have re- 
viewed it, which indeed have been the Sentiments 
of. the Purchaſers in general, _viz. --. 
Thi 4s a very uſeful Publication, particularly at te fre. | 8 
ent Petied, a when the Nature of bur Conſtitution is /o 4 
much the S 574% of Animadverjion. The Auther, together 
with tbe Original Charter, has given an Engliſh Tran- © 
"lation for the Benefit of his unlearned Readers, and a 
circumſtantial Account of the Manner in which this 
 facred Palladium of Engliſh Free _ was originally ob- 
tained from King Bk He completes the auhole auith an 
' "'Effay on Parliaments from their Origin in England and 
their half yearly Exiſtence to their Ketendl al, Duration, 
aud diſplays no leſs an extenſive Fund of Knowledge, _ 
Iban a laudable. Exattneſs i in the Courſe of bit Relation. 3 
X. Anecdotes of Painting in England, with ſome ac 
count of the-principal Artiſts; andincidental notes 
on other Arts collected by the late Mr, George Vertue, 
and now digeſted and publiſhed from his original 
MSS. with a Catalogue of Engravers who 3 4 x 
been born or ee England, digeſted by Mr. 
f, 


Horace Walpodle, ols. _Quarto, 31 138 * | 


| * bound in cal 

tb. Pref and ſpeedily will be bibi. 
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'a New TRZ ACG x, price 18. 6d. 62 
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